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Si quid ex Pinilari, Flaccire dictis fuerit inteijeetum, splendet 
oratio ? et sordescit si quid e sacris Psalmis aptc fuerit attextnm ? 
An Libri Spiritus coelestis afllatu proditi'sordent nobis pnescriptis 
Homeri, Enripidis, ant £nnii. — Erasmus. 

Is a discourse beautified by aqnotation from Pindar and Horace ? 
And shall we think it blemished by a passage from the sacred 
Psalms aptly interwoven ? Do we despise the books which were 
dictated by the Spirit of God, in comparison of Homer, Euri- 
pides, and Ennius ?— Adventurer. 
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TO 



HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 



THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 



MADAM, 

When I first solicited of your Royal High- 
ness the honour of being allowed to dedicate the fol- 
lowing work to you, I sought to obtain the sanction 
of one, also, of whom it may truly be said, that he 
was the friend of the poor, the liberal patron of genius 
and merit, and the munificent promoter of every es- 
tablishment for the improvement of society ; whose 
aim, like that of the Princes and Legislators of an- 
tiquity, was to render the education of youth, from 
infancy upward, a matter of public interest, and a 
concern, which the highest members of the State 
might honourably make their own. 

fiut since that period, alas ! this beloved Prince, 
the private as wdl as public benefactor of thousands, 
4s takenfrom us ; and a grateful, nation can now 

only cherish in memory those virtues, which it used 
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IV DEDICATION. 

to contemplate with veneration and love, in the ac- 
tions and sentiments of his Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Kent. 

To your Royal Highness this calamity is severe, 
and this loss irreparable ; and while so many have 
reason to deplore it, an humble individual may well 
be supposed to share in a concern for the loss of him, 
who generously and nobly gave the support of his 
Royal name, and prevailed on your Royal Highness 
to grant that of your gracious patronage, to exertions, 
which have for their sole end> the improvement of 
mankind. 

Under the shelter of that name, so justly dear to 
your Royal Highness, and to (his country, I humbly 
beg leave to present to your Royal Highness this 
vbliime on the management of children. It has been 
written, not so much with a view to the forming of 
their characters to greatness^ as to goodness ; to ab- 
compltshment as to virtue; and is, in consequence, 
fitted equally to the inferior rimks, as to the most ex* 
ftked personages of the empire^ For to excel in 
goodness should be tlie aim of all ; tb be grelit^ can 
h& attenipted but by few. 

May yoii^ MAd am, now again blest in the tenderest 
bflEdl titles, that bf mother, inay youi in your Royal 
Offsptruig, see real greatness and nobleness of idind 
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joined to the happiest dispositions for receiving good, 
impressions, and putting in force every habit of vir- 
tue. A child is a gifb of God ; but a child that is 
endowed with a soul inclined to goodness, and giving 
early indications of future excellence^ is a gifl which 
a mother may prize as the first of all earthly blessings 
which the Almighty deigns to bestow. 

That, you, Madam, may be so favoured, is the 
sincere wish, as, if virtue be hereditary, it is also the 
expectation, of her^ who is with the highest respect, 

MADAM, 

Your Royal Highness's, 
Most humble. 
Most obedient and devoted servant^ 

ELIZABETH APPLETON. 



PRE PACE. 



In offeriiig this rulume upon Education to the Public, it may be 
thought requisite to give some reason for adding another to the 
many works on this Important subject. 

Tfie author begs then to say, that she would never have ven- 
tured to go beyond the limits marked out in her former work 
(which has been so favourably received by the Public) but for the 
suggestions of a lady, herself the mother of a numerous fomily, 
and the daughter of a much esteemed friend.* " 'I'he Private 
Education," she observed, *< was not suited to the age of infancy, 
and she should be glad to see from the same pen, a sequel, ou 
the instruction of children.*' The gentleman, in reporting his 
daughter's opinion, Ukewise seriously urged the undertaking. 

In pursuance of this advice, the author, above three years 
since, sketched a few pages, and offered them to the friend alluded 
to, for his approval or objection $ when, having obtained suffi- 
cient encouragement to induce her to proceed, she persevered, 
and has, at length, completed her task. 

Tliere are> probably, many errors in tbe following system, and 
they will, doubtless, be soon detected. Yet the author fears not 

• W. Porden, Esq., of Berners Street, in whose vicinity had the 
author chanced to have resided when this work was finished, she 
would have been mwt happy to have submitted it to his correction, 
and have profited by the judgment and taste 'for which be is so 
highly distinguished. 
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generous, liberal criticism ; a criticism wliich is ready to com- 
mend where praise is, in some degree, due, and which discovers 
a spirit to point out the faults which are more or less to be found 
in erery human system, not with malignity, but with fairness 
and candour, as well at acuteness ; and with some just consider- 
ation for the feelings of a writer ; a consideration which every 
civilized being is bound to shew to another. 

In sending this volume forth, the author, must, however, beg 
the indulgence of the Public for those parts of it, which may at 
the first glance appear most tedious and tautological. It is in- 
deed almost impossible to consider the education of infancy and 
childhood, but after the manner of a miniature pieture, in which 
ten thousand touches,' and those too of the mest delicate form, 
sire employed to produce the effect we desire ; and if the painter 
must labour by repeated fine strokes, to produce a perfect resem- 
blanee to his original, so must the writer, who attempts to de- 
scribe what a little child should do, to bring bis nature to perfec- 
tion, in the establishment of harmony between good principle 

# 

and action. The author ventures to think that a good mo- 
ther will excuse this feuit, if such it be, which originates only in 
a wish to leave no important pmnt untouched. As for the rest, 
she will cheerfully attend to any suggestions for the improve- 
ment or correction of her system, whenever its error; are fairly 
stated, and the means of improvement described. 
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PART I. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

*' HE COMETH FORTH LIKE A FLOWER." 

When reason first begiQs to dawn in an infant^ we 
notide the first shoots or seeds of passion ; they ave 
very weak^ and we give to them the general name of 
emotions. 

To every regular passion^ there are three steps ; 
and there are sometimes as many more from passion 
to excess. A cause arises and produces eniotion ; 
emotion continued, increases to affection; affection 
encouraged, swells into passion. So far we permit: 
the passions are given us by tlie Almighty to agitate 
the stream of life, which would otherwise stagnate; 
and to produce some strong current, into which we 
commit ourselves and our possessions; for one un- 
deviating course must be equally ours if eminence 
be our wish, and one bright goal will l^e deep seated 
in our hearts, when virtue ia our aim. The pursuit 
of knowledge is^, in general^ favourable to virtue. In- 
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2 T^E PASSIOKS 

dustry must be implied in the Buccessful attainments 
of a wise man, and industry is one great fundamental 
check to temptation and to the suggestions of vice. 

The passions, then, are good. Emulation springs 
from paleioB. Ehthusiaism grows Arom pa&sion. Ge- 
nius lives in enthusiasm ; and acts of wisdom, virtue, 
heroism, magnanimity, and religious zeal, with ex- 
cellence in science and art, which together form one 
glorious mass of religious and earthly example ; all 
spring from enthusiam. The regular passions we 
repeat, are noble, but their excesses are what we 
should dread tmd i^art from in hot-rbf. 



CHAPTER M. 
THE PASSIONS OF INFANCY. 

** THAT WHICH HATH BEEN IS NOW." 

The infent, then, in looking n/und, aisi its fraihe 
sti'6ngthens, seems to gaze with surprise on ev^tf 
objiect Whith it rtieets with. Next to the expressioh 
of surprise arises admiration ; from admiration grows 
cufribsfty; curiosity ife followed by desire or wisl>- 
fulness. The consequence of desire gratified, is «x^ 
petiene'e. From experience spring joy and lovd, 
fear or disgust, and sorrotv. 

To ekertplify this gradual development, let tft 
ima^e a child of six months old in the arms iyf itB 
nurse ; it is cartied by her iiko a light and shewy 
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room, or is seated on heir hf hy ^ gUitenDg tea* 
table. It immediat^y gases round in ai^rprise, the 
little hand is spread open^ the eye ^ahds, and 
wanders from object to object, always indinfaig moat 
to i^t on that which is miimated or set in inotibnl)y 
art or accident ; the head is elevated^ and the lipi 
are severed, but in profound sile&ce. Presently the 
countenance assumes less of intensity: llie eye 
]^Hrkles, a half smile pkys oa the lip^ aad discovers 
admi^tidtt. The manner MW changeis ; a IfNtle mw^ 
ttiur,the 'ei!&tennon of both arms, a quick miyvenMnt 
df 'the feet and gienersd impatience^ shew ourioa^y : 
euftiosity t-o Ikten, to inqtiire> to toudi. Curiosity 
grows into desh-e ; ail interrupted half angry cry 
and more tager gestures suftcienlSy mark%he progfesa 
which emotion has made. Some ready hand is mow 
prq>ared to give the child «ne from anong die de- 
sired objects ; this is^ perhaps, a spoon, a cup, or a bk 
of tdiina^ by which some sort of noisy jingle is pro- 
duced, ^nd the faculties of hearings seeing, and fe^^- 
ing are soothed j tMs to aniirfarit is joy; joy springs 
ing #om experience. 

But let us suppose that water was the dbject olP 
the inteit^s particdar attraction; that the oortsein^ 
ieaxttiously Buffered It to plange its little fingers into 
a cfop which was glistening through the steam of the 
hot jftuid. The child is pained> withdraws its hand^ 
iffiid bursts into « ^fit Scrying ; experience then brings 
'^sorrow. 

The same child k attrftoted by a handsome cat, is 
allowed to touch b^ ; uaiRMUKsiously puts its ifinger 
ieio her eye, or strokes ^ber too hard; the ^aniinal 
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* THE PASSIONS 

• 1 1 : turns^ lifts up her foot, and sheathes her claw 
in' the tender flesh; screams and tears indicate sor- 
row, and the clinging to the nurse's neck discovers 
fear: and this too is the result of experience. 
- But desire has another source^ and one of great 
power*. This is want; and want is an acknowledge 
nent of our . dependance on the universal law, self-? 
preservation. 

Want is of two sorts, naturid and artificial ; these 
should be followed by moderation of enjoyment and 
restraint, which will produce submission to the dic- 
tates of religion and virtue, and open a way for the 
gradual practice of duty to God and man. Such a 
knowledge is the very essence of good principles ; 
and principles, good or bad, form a corresponding 
character. 

Curiosity and desire are, then, the main springs to 
action during infancy, and in the judicious gratifica-r 
tton or. restraint of them consists much of the impor<» 
tant art of early. education. Let us further consider 
both ; and first, to begin with curiosity. 

Were man never impelled by this feeling, he would 
be lower than brutes ; for a brute can turn out of his 
way from the right to the left, to look and examine, 
«ven.when his appetite is satisfied, which is a proof 
that he does, in however small a degree, share sq 
jQoble an impulse. But it happens that curiosity 
enters largely into the human composition^ and from 
the smallest workings of reason in its dawn, grows 
^to tiiat mental hunger, ^hich increases in proportion 
as it is fed ; which leads childhood on fr^ m elements 
to principle.; urges youth from principle to art j im- 
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pels forward maturity from art to science ; and having 
encouraged the human mind in ♦ its intense search 
through different systems/ forsakes not decrepitude 
till it is bowed down to the grave> and stands^ upon 
eternity. 

I have already noticed the manner in which cu^ 
riosity first shews itself in infants. The disposition to 
handle and examine is oflenmost injudiciously checkeid 
by hastiness^ inattention, or idleness in the attendant : 
and hence one cause of impatience or fretfulneas in 
the infant, which desired to exercise its powers. On 
the other hand, in^tbe-unguarded license of it is often 
the ongiD o£ odious faults which aflerwards appear, 
and for which we can in no way allege any satis'^ 
hetorj reason. Letme give an instance of my meanings 

An infant will stretch out its hand towards a lighted 
candle with as much eagerness as to^ piece of red 
sealing'-wax ; both are very attractive. A wine-glass 
is as pretty looking as a 4ea-spoon; anda tea^cup is 
<j[uite as fine as two or three old keys tied together, 
-Now it so happemt, perhaps, that the mother or nur^ 
sery*maid who is holding the child is a little w^mi 
with the exertion of trying to damp its ardour, or 
check its efibrtsto reach or possess something it sees^ 
The child is irrttatied by desiring in vain. The mothe^ 
is possibly conversing with somebody, or engaged la 
thinking; at all events, she is not attending to the 
demands of the infant; presently It cries and > leans 
forward again. '^ My dear child/* she observes,^ lookr 
ingin its face, and in a tone of weariness, *' whatido 
you want? there, let mt §ti^^ a tea-cup? well, hold 
it, %«it mind, do not break it : now hush, be quiet*? 

B 3 
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Tlie convetsatiott gQC» tm, or the traift Of ibougbl i§ 
pwiiied. In a few miniulies the inftnt seizes the keys 
and dadbea them against the cup> which h broken and 
fiUb to the ground. The mother id then roused. 
Vexation^ impatience, or anger darkens her eounte* 
uance^ The child starts, looks up, and instantly per- 
ceirea the change. *< Oh my dear child, how naughty 
it was to break the cup ! Naughty child !" is tbt 
exclamation perhaps ; bul assuredly whether tibei^ 
is <» is not a forbearance in words, there is no restraint 
over the countenance^ and as the in&nt always turns 
to the face for its doom^ tears and fHght follow. The 
mother is now conscious that the blame belongs te 
Iierself ; she immediately kisses the babe, and by way 
of consoling ilt for her own carekssness and injustice^ 
may even ofiESsr it again another cop. 

Now when a child of six, eighty or ten mondtt 
has heexL so treated, tet us very narrowly observe 
bit owiy countenance. Are not wonder, perplexity, 
and confuKsion^ expressed in every little feature, with 
aomethiBf^ of the triumph of human nature in gain*- 
ing a cause^ however bad ? As the child is first im« 
properiy indulged by thQ parent ; then reproved for 
an accident of which be was not conscious ; then 
jcaressedfor shewing sorrow ; and then indulged again 
ia the same w^y ; may we not throughout his little 
action discover the gradual operations of reason 
and consciousness begin a^d end in confusion? 
•Fev when the object once fbrbidden. was received 
a second time, it was accepted with timidity and 
£iar; the young eye Leoked incredulous on the object, 
from that to the giver/ then back again several ttmes> 



^s if 4»uliliiig i h^% ^ li^a^ <?*» : tib^ c^v^enttce of 
tiie ir^otibeir h^i vmxmm^ it# comp^iw^e mi kiadoescu 
$oine^Qg Ito ite qit^tipn of << Why ^as that face 
j^( aaw ^(^f e4 ? { ba4 tl^n ibe sam^ kmd of thing 
If ly^ I hotd «Q^> - fl^b^ instantly acroAS the tender 
>i^4 ; perpjieiMty 2V?i9^> tM fec^ME^ ia loo mighty for 
djpi kJ^nt, tl)^ saalt^F i^ ii^ta^lly gi?^ up and for^ 
gplt^ in tjie. play ifiJlb lb? pj^jept : ye| a vague under 
t^^^^4 9pn»P 9f Wfll^9§l4 af^d CQntradict^ re^iailM 
i«prf6S(^d on t^e ioww^^^^fif^^ The Yf ^y next, tmi^ 
ai^ thi^^ i% w^njpdi tfip ififi^nt wilj feel t]^% a liplQUS 
I^i^eir^ippe wi^lpwiQWe il^; that oji points pf refuial 
mi t^emmon ther^iarnggxcdr^^; that hy crying 
VKB^ h^tiJy foff th^ Ipfft of pn^ thing, §l f^iinjlar ppQ will 
Iw^giyen? U?a|; ^ ae^iofi hpwevei? f (Bemiiig^ . \frong 
m^j b§ cp»j^ijtt<s4 p^ef §gain, if it sijit the fancy ta 
8^ thf lungfi to, w^rk; t)i{^ty in ^hgrt, ac^dqafty 

4w»y^ pppq«?r ^hmM^^ k^ i^k^m^ 

J^ve \^ ft #9^ of #rrpp frpm qm m^pnsideifatf^ 
t(i$^htl^ ^^d I Ai^d yet we ^ly w<^^d(^ ^ha^ Qur 
<My^ ct)il#e^ ape %o^ qu^. p^f(?o^i and that thpi^e pf 
om ^ighbpjiifs ^^ 8ft. p^i^rsp, i?p obstinate, 8p bR-j 
i|ipfj^wnie, sp f^pf i^il^jl^jso 4i8conte.nJedi, |p paa^ipnfO^i 
sg ref^i^qfoi^y, wh^n from tt^ false indulgisncepf qiq- 
thersji and the selfish ^j^^^^spess pf attendaptSr 
wbpse only ^ka ig tp quiet Miss or Master, at «^ny 
risji, thefound^tipjqi, fqr ey^ry Ifind of disorder w4 
iwprop^^iety was lai^. " How very odd it is ^hal| th^. 
cbjld s^hould l^iie sp cunning, as tp recollect ^hat tb^ 
last two nights he has bj^an tal^n oyt of hi$ b^d a^fl: 
h^ sat i^p fpr^ hour ; yipi^see he will npt bepaeifi^ 
t|U we do the ssyGae^ov/' b^ p}>$erve4 many ^n ig- 
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norant nurBery-maid. It i^ not cuMiing, but th^ 4&^ 
minion of habit just beginning to declare itself, and 
which^ through the aid of memory^ tells the infant thai 
what has been done once> or twice*, may be done again. 
The curiosity of infancy mttst> then, be answered by 
moderate grati6cation« Whenever a child stretches 
forth its little hand to an improper object, we should 
condescend to recollect that it is a creature endowed 
with reason, and should accustom ourselves to say 
aloud, ** My child, you must not have that ; it is not 
good for you/' This may be thought very silly, be* 
cause the infant cannot understand language ; but: 
there is something which it can understand* and this 
is the countenance. Now, to prove it, if any person 
doubt, let a mother shake her head and frown upon 
her child of six, eight, or ten months old ; will be 
not lower his under-lip and begin to wtumper ? Let 
her assume the expression of fear. The child will 
start, and look alarmed. She may pretend to grieve* 
and seem to shed tears, when gravity will steal over 
the baby's face. Or slie may laugh, and the infant . 
will immediately smile. Now we know that a certain 
expression of feature accompanies every sentiment* - 
Mild, affectionate expostulation can never throw an 
unpleasing cast over an anxious mother's countenance: 
** That thing you wish for, is not proper for you, my 
little dear, but mamma will find something else." An 
infant may or may not understand the very words, but 
after a little eager impatience shewn, it would consider 
the affectionate, mild, yet firm expression of the mo- 
ther's countenance, and feel not only that it must sub- 
mit, but ihftt there was nothing unreasonable in tb^ 
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required submission ; especially as the cariBful ptrent 
would have selected a small piece of ^ood^ or a stick 
of sealing-wax, a little box, or a sheet of paper, over 
which it might have full power, either to bold or to let 
fall. Here, then, is the first principle, never to allow 
an infant at one time that which> at another^ may be 
improper : or, in other words, not to give any article 
for play which will require watching, for fear of accident 
to the infant or the object, because we who profbss to 
watch, may forget to do so, and the accident may 
happen, for which the infant is sure in some way or 
Dther to be a sufferer, 

ft IS the duty of all who are concerned with infants, 
in every possible way to encourage the feeling which 
everlastingly impels ^hem. There wre many large ob- 
jects, as well as the thousands of small ones daily in 
use, or sight, which affect a baby to whom every thing 
is new. It loves to be held up under both arn^s on a 
level with a chair; to pat with its hands on the 
cushion -, to feel, look, and even put its mouth close, 
that it may make use of every sense to find out what 
the thing is. There can be no reasonable objection to 
this, nor to its touching a table, or the shutters, or 
blinds ; nor, if it b^ attracted by the^^ndy colours of 
a carpet, to its being allowed to ci:awl over the fine 
surface, and feel the bright worsteds ; indeed> the last 
is a serviceable kind of amusement to an infapt) its 
limbs are strengthened, and its chest opened by the 
exerdse. Yet, even in i^ch gratification as these 
trifling indulgences afford, some caution is necessary* 
We hofd a very little child to a large looking-glass ; 
this is well ; and a most delightful object the infant 
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finds ity when he looks earnestly and sees another in- 
fant, and a person very much like her in whose arms 
be is heldy with another room reflected, and in it the 
very same chairs, pictures, papering^ &c. as there 
appears in that in which he is himself : all this is puz- 
zling, but it is notwithstanding very pretty. The chUd 
desires to touch; this too we may permit; but the 
indulgence granted for any considerable length of time 
produces irritation, he sees every thing promised, and 
can possess nothing. It is wise therefore to move away 
to another interesting object ; but a thoughtless person 
remains till the hand and the lips have pressed the 
mirror : the child, trying in vain to bite the surface, 
grows vexed and disappmnted ; begins to cry and to 
be fretful, and this too we might have prevented ; in- 
deed all tantalizing should be studiously avoided. 

But objects of life are much more amusing to chil- 
dren than inanimate ones. An infant is always de- 
lighted to play with little boys or girls ; laughs out- 
fight at any tricks or gambols they may shew, and 
always bounds with delight as they approach to kiss, 
t>r to fondle with it. Kext to children, an infant is 
attracted by animals. A fly, beetle cat, spider, dog, 
bird, cock, hen, pig and cattle, are all pleasing and 
interesting to unprejudiced childhood. An infant 
which is old enough to notice, is quite as much amused 
mth the sight ^ a spider as of a butterfly ; but by 
being accustomed to hear inconsiderate persons cry 
out, M Oh nasty spider, we must kill it," and from 
seeing them actually put their threat in execution, it 
does at last feel an antipathy to spiders, and in general 
to most kinds of insects. 
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But a dog and eat, or the young of tbese animalf » 
are for the most part the lawful prey of children* 
Thj^y 9r^ allonred to drive their little sharp fingers 
inl4> th^ fur ; to piqcfa the skin ; to drag up the eara ; 
a^d to pull tlie tail of the unfortunate litfle kitten oc 
whelp ; and if the poor bea^t attempt to defend itself 
i( is perhaps qprreqt^d* I have myself heard ain^tjier 
^yy on hei^g ren^nded of the animars sufferiagsy 
^f Ohf w)mem& ! do you tl^nk a baby jbas strength tQ> 
tot a beast?" Yes, J think it has; and I am pf opi-r 
i^on ih^t, if it be not taught better* it will have the 
ipjclination too. An infant will sometin^es wind its 
l^aod sostrtngly in a sister or brother's hair^ that 
tears will burst forth before the fingers can be disr 
engaged* The grasp of a babe is very strong for an 
instant, and quite enough so, to fqi*ce a good-natured 
dog or cat to cry out. The natural feeling of an infant 
i^ to look grave and to be startled, on ^ cry of pain^ 
but on casting its eyes around, if it perceive no gentle 
admonition, no serioiis iodis Aucti as always appear 
when sister's hair is pulled, or hjer &ce scratched by 
little nails which are often very long and sharp ; if it 
kearnothing Mke " Take care, my love, pussy is hurt; 
pussy is crying because you have hurt her ; she knows 
when she feels pain ;" if, in short, the child do not see 
any real c<mimiseration for the beast; by a stroking 
down of har fur^ or by a kind look directed to her^ 
this dnld will go on tormenting, and teazipg, and 
vexing dumb creatures, and i^ill give admission in his 
little breast to all the first pnnciples of bard-beart^d- 
ness a^nd cruelty. And thus are children cruel at 
first from Ignorance and neglect, and afterv7ard9 from 
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habit ; and in these causes may we truce all laxity and 
want of principle in their maturer years. 

But of all food for curiosity, none is equal to diat 
furnished by nature in the open air. So delightful are 
the fields, walks, gardens and meadows, that however 
fretful a child may be in the house, he cheers up and 
Is good in the moment that he feels the breath of 
heaven play over his face ; that he beholds the wide 
expanse above, the trees, grass, vallies and water 
around, and the birds, lambs or poultry moving m 
different directions. Every tear is dried away ; every 
faculty is upon the stretch ; every sense is lulled in 
enjoyment. Admiration is wound up to a high pitch, 
and yet curiosity is passive. It becomes active, how-^ 
ever, if we break off a bough and give the child ; if 
we give him a daisy» or if we set him down on an 
enamelled sunny bank, the busy hand soon grasps a 
blade of glass, and that is immediately felt^ exariained, 
and tasted. 

Persons who reside in great cities during the whole 
year, may not have opportunities to send their childreir 
into fields and meadows, nor may they always find it 
convenient to send them for walking in the royal parks ; 
but they certainly have it in their power, with respect 
to other resources, to gratify the ardent curiosity of 
children in a judicious and careful manner, always 
keeping a guard over themselves, and laying down 
certain rules of right and wrong,, from which no temp- 
tation or feeling should prompt them to deviate ; in- 
fants will then learn what they are to depend upon, 
and mothers may know what they have a right to 
expect in their children. 
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CHAPTER in. 

" AM> THOU SAtDST, I SHALL BE A LADY FOR EVER; 80 THA-^ 
THOU DIDST NOT LAY THESE THINGS TO THY HEART.'* 

Having given a few remarks upon curiosity, we 
must consider the desire or wishful ness of infancy, 
ag springing from wants, real and artifidal. 

As an infant has no speech, and but little action in 
its first months^ we have no means of distinguiisbing 
ka particular feelings, A short plaintive cry is the 
only warning we have of its uneasiness, actual pain> 
hunger, or fatigue. As a very young infant is im« 
mediately under th6 influence of nature, and as 
fiatiire gives no sign without a cause, we af e not td 
rest satisfied (supposing that even a mother could do 
so) until this cause is discovered. Hunger, we guess, 
is the first probable reason for distress. Natctral 
food is then presented; but rejected. We then ima* 
gine the cry is of uneasiness, from a tightness in the 
dresSf a pressure 6f some delicate part of the little 
delicate frame, or perhaps a pin piercing the tender 
fiesh; perhaps cold is the reason of the infant's 
criea ; its extremities: are chilled and comfortless ; it 
is hurt> possibly, from being handled too roughly ; 
or it is wearied and pines for rest; or, lastly, it is 
suflBering under one of the many complaints of in- 
fancy ; for this a roedicid man must be consulted ; 
the other evils a moth^ may lessen^ or do away 
entirely herself. 
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As the infant grows older, however^ it mixes with 
men and women, the creatures of art ; and from 
watching and imitating them, joined to the oppor- 
tunities which a mother's negh'gence affords, it in 
some degree loses its subjection to nature. We 
may hear a child of six or eight months old cry 
very loudly, and yet sometimes presume he is urged 
|}y no rpal want* Every m^the^ should mal^^ it her 
duty to attend herself to the cry of her chUdy th^t 
she herself may judge, or at least try to judge^ (>f 
his wants ; no nursery-maid would then d^fe to 
shake her head and hand at the infant, ^nd in a 
pfusion call it '' a little tiresome, cross thiqg," the 
manner of doing whi<^h« inore than the wor4s> cW9f^n 
ing the child to cry ten tin^i^s louder ; whep, t/^ sti^f^ 
his Toice, the imaginary want which h^ wafi {leased 
%o have would be immediately gratified^ vm^ to hia 
lapral or physical injury. 

Likings and dislikings^ for instance, wOiald be the 
Sfune in all infants, if aU Fiere under the nunc parti- 
cular regimen during the first year of infancy^ and 
^hat all were accustomed, as were the Spartans, to see 
people eat and drink the same quality and quantity 
of food. As a proof of this, we know that the first 
natural food is the same every where, and that every 
babe is satisfied with it. But when nature is quitted 
for art, for nourishment made by human hands, what 
diversity, what mixture, what unnatural preparations j 
and in what improper quantities are our children 
supplied ! Food, instead of being taken as a mere 
support to life, is made a principal business and 
source of delight ; and so great are our ei^cesses 
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from the pampering of appetite, that from chil4hood 
our bodies are oflen injured by the excess in those 
means which were intended to preserve them. 
** What is the reason, I .wonder, that the child will 
not eat his food to-day ?'* observes the mother to 
the maid. '^ I fancy, ma'am, it is not sugared enough 
for the little gentleman,'' replies the latter. ^* Not 
sugared enough ?" answers the mother, feeling some* 
thing of a sense of impropriety, ^^ oh, it is very 
wrong to accustom the child to sweet things.*' *' La ! 
ma'am, a little sugar cannot hurt it, poor little 
dear ; and, indeed, the child is so cupning, it won't 
touch a bit if it is not well sweetened,'' replies the 
maid. The mother allows another spoonful of sugair 
in the food, and with pleasure watches the child as 
be eats voraciously. Would the mother feel so much 
pleasure if she were assured, that the cries of her 
son in the night were occasioned by sharp pains in 
his tender frame ? that these pains proceeded from 
over eating, or excess ; that the excess was the con- 
sequence of food, which should have been simple 
and light, being made rich and tempting to the pa- 
late; and that the food thus prepared was owing 
to the negligence and cruel weakness of the child's 
mother > Yes, you, oh motlier, who start up to your 
jSon's little bed ; who take him in your arms, press 
htm to your bo8em> speak to him in the softest words, 
and change his position a thousand times in the tea* 
derest manner ; yes, it is yourself who were to blame, 
an4 look tp your pwu work; one disorder may pror 
^oke anolh^y ^nd f^our ebild may be your victJoif 
At any rate, if through topieftl remedies he may be 
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pretty well recovered by the following day, his food 
will be the same, and though fatal effects may not 
immediately follow, yet you will probably, in some 
not very distant period, see your son a notorious 
glutton and a selfish child. 

Now if children's food were simply nourishing, 
t without having any thing decidedly flattering to the 
taste, they would eat just enough of it to satisfy 
real wants, and no more. It is remarkable that the 
commonest food of nature is the most tasteless, and 
yet the most nourishing. Bread, milk, and potatoes, 
have each very little of what is called flavour, and 
wfater has next to none. And why should sugaF 
be added to the finest wheaten biscuit or b^ead 
scalded by new boiling milk, which, if it be too 
rich for a child's stomach, may be reduced with clear 
water? And why is it necessary to give a child which 
can masticate its food a quantity of butter on its 
bread, much less sugar on the top of the butter ?* 
The truth is, that a false appetite is easily made and 
encouraged; and there is no person, not even an 
English gentleman of the present day, who professes 
to wait from his breakfast, at nine or ten o*clock^ till 
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* 1 have heard several little children say, " I am very hungry. 
I hare replied, " then take a piece of bread." " No,** they have 
answered, ** not dry bread; bread and butter.*' Had these 
children been under my care, that I could have taken the liberty, 
far a liberty it certainly is to interfere in any family, however 
negligently ordered it may be, I should have said, *' My dear 
child, yoa cannot be very hungry if yon refuse a nice piece of 
bread." With one little girl, a relation, I did so; she walked 
away in good-humour, and in about an hour returned really hun- 
gry, saying, ^' I will eat the bread now.*' 
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his dinner at seven ot eight in the evening, without 
eating (though by the quantity of both meals he 
endeavours to make up every deficiency), who would 
refuse to taste an extraordinary delicacy at any 
hour ; and it is scarcely possible to eat so much as 
not to be able to taste something, a very little while 
after every meal. Thus, between breakfast at eight 
or nine, and dinner at one o'clock, a child fancies 
he is hungry two or three different times, but we 
lire to observe that he can only eat of such and su6h 
things, bread and jam, or bread and butter; and 
frequently no bread at all, but only cake. '' I don't 
like bre^d and butter^ I like cake,'* the child says. 
Next comes the dinner. A little child has meat cut 
small, with or without bread, as he pleases ; gravy ia 
added ; forced meat, or what is called stuffing, td 
some kinds of meat is added, and this stuffing is made 
of suet, crumbs of bread, parsley, thyme, nutmeg, 
salt, pepper, and eggs* Potatoes mashed with but* 
ier, cream, or milk, and salt are added. Then fol- 
lows pudding, supposing only of boiled batter, as it 
k called, it is made of flour, milk, and eggs boiled; 
but this makes a very insipid dish it is thought^ 
without a sauce of boiled butter, flour, sugar, and 
sometimes wine.. Here is a very conHuon dinner of 
meat and pudding, which consists of twenty different 
ingredients, prepared in different luxurious ways. 
Does not a child force down more of such a dinner 
than he would do if the pudding, which is a wholesome 
one, were withdiit isauce ; the meat, which is nourish^ 
ing, wiUiout seasoning %nd melted butter ; and if the 
potatoes, which are. ^xcelteni alone, were boiled ih 
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plain water» and eaten wiA « Uute sidi tQ aetifit di- 
gestion ? But my list of artiples ia not complete 
without beer> and country be^ is stronger than that 
of London. Besides all these, it generally happens 
that we see apples^ oraoges, or nuts add^, af|er a 
diuld has eaten so much that he has laid down the 
i|K>on in absolute inability to proceed. Whereas if 
plain food^ the plainest cookery^ and one* or at 
most two kinds of dishes, with much bread, werq 
pr^sentedi there would be no temptation to eat after 
hunger was satisfied. Hung^ ! did I say ? the little 
paippered children of the middle and higher classes 
never knew, are never allowed to know what hunger 
is. The very instant they feel the least symptom of 
hunger they demand fpo^ ; and having no real want 
iff it, are nice, difficiJilt, and dainty. If the pracr 
tice were adopted of giving a Child, every tim^e ha 
asked, a piece of good dry bre^d> we should see 
that three hours might pass between me^l and nqie^ 
3ut so far, at present, is thi^ from being the casOt 
that if a child only cry he ig fed ; if a little girl Off 
boy knock bis head againi^t th$ table, his screams are 
stopped by an orange, or an apple, or a biscuit ; if 
f^ child is wonderfully good he is rewarded with a 
paVe ; if he is extremely naughty, something eatable 
is denied him. The whole sum and emplo3rment of 
infancy, the whole glory and honour of childhood, 
feem to be centered in eating and drinking* 

Are we, then, really so unwise as not to perceive 
diat children are too much inclined to be selfiiA and 
greedy? a^d Uiat, instead of our being disposed to 
f nqourage and ioster in them such pernicious habitsj^ 



we 4toiil4 by Qvecy pqssfl^le m^im clicM^ the$^ W9^ 
p^DsilieSy and lead a yQ^Dg pf r9oo> not tp b^bypp^ 
cri^i^j, a;nd say he dislikes wh*t he i^ pftytiftl tq^ o^ 
^q l^q cynicaj, in de^pi^ing the e^joywentfij qf tb<^ 
laMeji hut to consider md hold the aptip^ p£ ^atipg» 
jfipHT what it really is, a» xkeqe^mFy for ^e ^^ppofl a»4 
im^e9$e of the bun^an frame, but Smp whiphi hw^ 
#v^r, a lapderate qwnttty only is wantpdi 

The kn^wMge that inftuats gain pf vhat th^y 
nayi and what, they niay not dp„ pi'oc^p^^ frpm 
itmA and gratification of wishfuloe^t oi^ de«ir^ 
This knowledge is experienop* pr prinpiplp ; and bj 
it they regulate their little actions ; w^th it ar« emo- 
tions strengthened into affections. The aieptiom 
make way for the passions ; and it cannot he repeal* 
ed too often, that good or bad passions, or thi9 
regular passions with their excesses, spring frpM 
either good or bad principles ; and I must assert OACua 
ifiore, that these principles begin to fortP> liikP tb« 
roots of a trei^ in the seed, from the very te^ddreil 
ageofin&ncy. 
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CHAPTEB JV. 

** SUCH AS THE WOIIKMAN 18, SUCH IS THE WORK.'* 

WflEN a child has passed his first year, we di^poypr 'm 
hlvfk the ^ffst workings, of the pas^«>n^^ and we pdn&f 
distinguish the bend whkb hia chairaottr will hpr«* 
ftfler take. These {laasiona ai^ tot to he exiin^ishedi 
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as some would have them ; thej are' to be regulated, 
and tempered by the cultivation of the corresponding 
associate virtues ; they are to be naturally, delicately, 
and firmly directed^ if we wish them to flow on in an 
even course. If we expel the irregular stream from 
the meadow, it will rush along in another direction, 
break up a bed for itself, and tear away the high road 
whereas if we had quietly diverted the curreSt into 
a natural furrow, we might have viewed an object of 
interest or ornament in every little vigorous wave, and ' 
of enjoyment in every rippling murmur, indicative 
equally of purity and strength* 

Now in this most important age, when faculty opens 
daily, and. the living soul, tender as melted wax, re* 
ceives every impression, let us pause to ask one ques* 
tion. Who is the companion of the child ? And as I 
have made allusion to warm wax, let us go a little 
further, and inquire if it be not true, that those who 
surround the child, with whom he is most actively 
associated, will fix the stamp of their own sentiments^ 
opinions, and prejudice on the child ? . Let us follow 
the similitude, and suppose a child can receive two 
distinct impressions from two distinct sets of asso- 
ciates; will he not bear the marks as a medal or 
coin, op which, however they be weakened or effaced 
by time, are yet scarcely ever to be worn entirely 
away ? Wax, when it is cooled, becomes a hard sub* 
stance -, we may break, but cannot bend it, until it is 
again heated, &nd we may then give a new impres- 
sion. But by what process can we dissolve principle 
and character and form them anew? The solvent 
property of wax would be often most desirable in the 
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human mind and heart> but it is dewed in tain ; and 
not truer are the explanatory labels to a new coin of 
the reigning monarch's name> than are the sentiments 
and actions of any youths of the principles and stamp 
wliich his nature received from the companions and 
treatment of his infancy. Let me again ask, who are 
these companions ? On the one side are the mother^ 
I will even add father^ although a father, with all his 
strong parental affection, is not disposed or fitted for 
communication with a little child ; on the other side 
are dependants. 

Now these dependants consist of persons who, for 
the roost part, have had little or no education ; by the 
word education, I do not mean mere reading, writing, 
C3rphering> or any other acquirement, but good in- 
struction, however simple yet moral, really and 
fundamentally. Servants there certainly are who 
liave been respectably brought up, who have been 
taught to think and act well^ and do fulfil their duty ; 
but even such are deficient in judgment, when chil- 
dren's morals^ manners, and habits are concerned; 
and, indeed, how can we expect that a servant should 
be more concerned for the future happiness and 
honour of her charges, than are the very parents them- 
selves ? How can we expect the most faithful nur- 
sery-maid in the world to study causes, weigh conse- 
quences, compare habits with principles, and principle 
with character } The idea is ridiculous. Good-na- 
ture is the first quality required in a nursery-maid, 
add what will not good-nature lead an ignorant, yet 
kind hearted girl to do? Prejudices, too, are strongest 
in weak, unemployed minds, and their forqe witlv re- 
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gard to Ihose ^h^ hsive to dM mth ohildt«n is as 
^xtraorditMry as it is absurd.* 

Wene a tndther a gfeat d^ai in the nunery, she 
would be able to cotintefact the e^i^ts of prejudice 
in a thousand way8> and would be of inlSnite sc^ice 
to a tl'actably disposed (lerson) but, to spelEtk troly, 
tractabie diispositionB of ttreftty> thirty, or forty yeat^ 
standing, are rery rftre. 'Our habin(> good or bad^ 
groTir #ith us, and strengthen as we advance into 
i%: and the older we are, the itfore difficult 4o 
we find it to alter them. Notwithstanding all thk, 
however, a mother may try to find out a servant who 
will obey her particular orders. But «he mu^t lay 
down her rules, not as being of benefit to the cl^, 
for an ignorant maid will never perceive any, but as 
being her pleasure and desire. Yet let her always 
recollect that to promise is easy, to perform so 
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* The pTejtidices and fanciful experiments of the lower orders 
wh6%eCtU and bavt families, are beyo^id a^l conceptioti Hdicoloas. 
:^iB0iig8t this oiass, prejudice i« as string in London as in ttic 
most distant pounties. The doting mother of a poor infant in 
London, to my own knowledge, lately lost her child from her own 
absurdities. First, she fed the poor infant with bacon when it 
c^eil; next, she spenft her ell upon raspberry jam, of which she 
believed it wanted a meal. And, lastly, from some ill-fated ex* 
pectation, sbe fancied its health was to be completely restored by 
soot and water. The child died, and the mother was heartbroken 
for hier losfs. Who has not heard of charmed necklaces (for wbidi 
there 'is «i regular bouse and tfrade in London) , to assist the child'ii 
Vetth in tiieir progress through the gnms ? Of the wonderfot 
effects of sugar and butter? Of the danger of cutting infants' 
uails the first year lest they prove thieves ? With a thousand other 
absurdities much less innocent than these, both with respect to 
the health and the character of children of the lowest classes. ' 
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difficulty tbat the promise Ib often at first neglected 
and next forgotten. 

There is a notion prevalent a6iong l^e I6#er 
clafiitesy that eold and much water is impropev for 
infant dbhition. There is scarcely a servant who 
would take more "dian half a pint bf water, and that 
Quantity wartai, to wash a child. Now if the mother 
eommabd with firmness tibat a large vessel should be 
filled with cold wator^ tod that a ^onge should 
shower it over the chM every mornings a promise 
will be. given to that efiPect ; but the act will not be 
performed, unless she herself stand by^ and see thai 
lifer commands are re^y obeyed. If she do not 
choose that the food should be cloyed wiUi sugary 
she must herself stand by when die food is prepared* 
UYkttfuglbt nlitids, which only regard the present, argue 
thus : ^^ Why shotdd we be so particidar ? Why so 
e^efal to do thk, and abstain from that? Why 
should a diitd be m^e to scream (which he nmy do 
ht first) ufidei- ashjdt^t^ of ookl water^ when a small 
qnantity of weata w^uld do sis We^l} And ^nitfii haila 
dm there ^edn <a4Me ^garl" If the ttother> after 
dfirowh^ ^vier her child's limbs a sti^ufi of deat 
#ater) and then drossing him quickly, w^6 to pohrt 
to hiiii, as he k otosing his e3^s ^r i^ep with aU 
the swieet calm of let cherub^ hiis frame bmced and 
vigorous^ fak little b^ds Sj^read open ift health, mid, 
Mb couateosmicte blo^^ittg^ pliac|d> s»d lovely ; tf the 
mother werfe to say, •« loik at the irtfttnt, add ^e if 
his whole body b^boc Mi^ength^b^ and refreshed, 
and kkptk^i hifr thk issy f^}*^ AeUf #Mia ae^ 
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quiesce, but the miad of ignorance and prejudice 
would remain unconvinced. 

Thus, with suchy argument is vain upon the matter. 
We jDQUst take it for granted that all servants^ how- 
ever gentle may be their natures, however active 
their services, and however fair their promises, do 
certainly possess, in common with the class to which 
they belong, more or less of prejudice and igno* 
ranee ; and against the effects of these it is the 
duty of all concerned with children, to guard. 

But would not the safer way be, to allow children 

I very little communication with servants ? Yes i and 

this is practicable, provided mothers will agree to 

give up some of their quiet, some of their pleasures, 

and much of their time. 

I recollect being one day seated at table by a fine 
little girl whilst she was at dinner. 1 was invited by 
my friend, who helped her, to taste the fritters from 
which she was masing her repast. A piece of one 
was cut off and given to me. I ate it, whilst the child 
who sat by, made haste to finish her*s, eyeing me all 
the time. At letigth she said, ** You greedy slut f 
I immediately stopped, and looked at her very ear« 
nesUy. She seemed very little disconcerted, and 
went on with her dinner. I then turned to my 
friend and said, '< Where could she have learned 
Such an expression ? Assuredly from some servant ; 
add the feeling, too, which dictated it is a selfish one, 
she fears tliere will not be enough left for herself." 
The lady then reasoned with the little girl, and said 
what she considered as proper, and I felt an ad< 
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dttional proof of the influence of example oyer ten- 
der minds. Inaccuracies of language, and improper 
expressions, which they adopt from their attendants, 
children lose as thej receire the polish of study; 
but the sentiments and first impressions are always 
preserved, though the persons from whom they were 
received may be long since- forgotten. 

As the consideration of language has just now 
been hinted at, it may be as well to make an obser- 
vation here, before we proceed further. 

When a child begins to speak, and to put his 
words in the form of sentences, if the person who 
always assists him is herself correct, the child's 
language will be ever the same. A child can only 
imitate sound by sound; and can only gain know- 
ledge from what be sees and hears. If improper 
words, or low language are not uttered before him» 
he will not make use of either. Long words or 
difficult sentences he will not oAen . rec<^lect, be- 
cause he at first has no idea of their meaning ; but 
whenever he has an idea> he will suit language to it^ 
which shall neither be revolting to a delicate ear, 

nor inappropriate to the subject.^ 

,— •— — ^ — . ■ ■ . 

* A few months «go, I was playiog with the odIj son of Admw 
ral G "-— , a very intelligent inquiring child of foar years old. 
i t4irned over, for bis amnsement, a number of plates descriptive 
of many towns and scenes in Palestine, when upon coming to 
Betblebem, he obliged me to stop, and asked me so many ques- 
tions that I was fearful of confusing bis tender mind by tbe 
number of replies. I told him at last that Jesus Christ was 
born there. He looked very tbougbtfal, and I was going to 
▼«ntur« a little further in my explanation, and to say a word con- 
cerning tbe Redeemer, when be suddenly turned and said, ** Was 

C 
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Ai-ttm6h mM -we mmy, i^ithout allowing a child to 
t>remtttie, ^e sfaoaU attend to faim whatever iie 
adai>e»«»ft liimsdf to i«, or to others, if we be pre- 
fteut* Indeed the great object of a -mother shoiild 
bei to taake 'die ^improvement of her 4:hild'B imind 
aad heatt her -chief care^ at the same time, how* 
ever, that she conceaUi this grand principle upon 
Whibh she Wts; or, to epeak as the sacred historian 
oT Hary does, she should lay up (these things^ in her 
heart. Our bedtaotions produce disgust and weert^ 
Biess ^en related by ourselves ; the mention of, or 
ifllusKni to them^ creates a doubt ^ our motives ; as 
it 'cettaktly does of our ^modesty. Acquaintances 
tcnAd'wn. butinwardfy^ respect a mother who knew, 
ni$t ^ovn herself, but might only guess that hec 
teftsMl to some parties of pleasure was given from a 
wish to be near her «hildnen ; and can.mioh people 
Mp ^afdmiring ^the i^sother nvho leaves Uiem Jn her 
dmwi0g»ro0m> with an excuse for a lew minutes* 
Whilst «he ^flees to her nurseiy^ and there, holding 
her }little ^children^s liands between her own as they 



Jesus Christ horned ? I thought he horned every hody else, but 
didn't boFD himself?*' What a noble idea had this infant of the 
ptfwer of the Sariour ! his language was infantine, but not vul- 
gar, amd for his thought, how was it to be aoswered ? How 
was itto be explained that the Redeemer was sen of man and son 
of Ood, without lowering the idea which a child of four yean 
liaU iformeid of the divine nature ? Indeed who was- to hope to be 
comprehended by him ? I could not, and I dropped the subject 
In admiration of my little friend, aod in despair of my own abi- 
Kty-to give him an answer which should enlighten and satisfy 
his miitd, and, at the same time, not weaken his bigli* respect for 
the'Metiiafa arOod. 
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# 

kned at her feet, liears dicm suffer up a very short 
prayer to the God who made them, before they lie 

• 

down to sleep ; which prayer might, and probably 
would have been neglected had not the parent been 
present ? Every one is compelled to lovo such deeds 
of virtue, whether he choose to praise them or not, 
and above all when they are uaaccompamed by any 
paEftde, in the presence of parents who, conscious 
of their own indiffereace in such matters, are irritated 
by eomparisoBS of others with themselves. People, 
in general, are soon fati^^ued with details of whiph 
porental vanity, pride and fondness lorm the chief 
part. If mothers do their duty, let tbem do it ua- 
boasted, 9W apeak of it as a surprising matter before 
«iy.<me. They shall have a reward, but they dhis^ 
lodk at home for it, in their expectation of a well-> 
ordered, afPeotiooate, and blooming race ; in the joy 
and confidence of their husbands, and in the estooHi 
and DBspect which roanktnd are forced to bear a good 
and dignified matron. 

Let U3 BOW return to the consideiatioa of the in- 
fimtine diaracter. 



CHAPTER V. 

'* ACQUAINt NOW THTSEL? WITH HI»k" 

Passion has two ways of discoverinjg itself: by 
action, and by speech. Through, them we may, 
therefore, very soon judge of a child's character^ as 

c 2 
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childhood is unacquainted with the arts by which 
ukaturity contrives to smother the action, or to sup- 
press the sentiment, so as to suit the particular 
occasion. 

All the views of children are turned towards self. 
3elf- preservation and self-gratification are their 
chief end ; and this law is fixed and universal ; for we 
see the first operating in England, when the nurse 
delivers the naked infant, which screams and clings 
around her, to the bather to plunge into a sea which 
appears destruction; and we find it in the same force 
among the modern Egyptian peasants, whose very 
little children, without an article of clothing, are 
seated on their mothers* shoulders-, having not even 
a strap to secure them, whilst the mothers wash in 
thie: river, or perform other offices, and leave these 
little creatures to exert themselves for their own' 
preservation : which, however, they do by a most 
strenuous grasp of the parentis head, and this is all 
they have to trust to * 

As children are thus earnest to preserve, so are 
they anxious to gratify themselves; and the. more 
healthy, brisk and active they are, the more are 
they disposed to the exertion which is necessary to 
gain their object. The mind once roused to an ob* 
ject, cannot in a moment perhaps be withdrawn 
from it ; neither can the animal spirits, once set in 
motion, be made to subside and be laid at rest by a 
command. Hence, when a child, impelled by cu- 



• See the representation of lucb scenes in Sir R. Ainslie*s 
Collection. 
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riosity or desire, urges forward to accomplish a pur- 
pose which we have reason to disapprove, we attempt 
to hurry him from it, and we expect he should in- 
stantly stop short, drop' his views^ and shake off the 
energies with which he had armed himself. This is 
scarcely possible. Most injudiciously we hasten with, 
sharpness to repeat our commands, and the conse- 
quences are such as we might calmly expect .* irrita- 
tion and vexation. These quicken the first impulse, 
and hurry the action. The spirits me to immode- 
rate anger^ or to that which is vulgarly called, 
piassion. The child proceeds according to the. 
peculiar bias of his nature. If he is courageous, 
he dares on to the very end ; if he is dispiosed 
to be grave, he swells with disdain ; if the pecu- 
liar turn of his disposition be spiteful or malicious, 
he springs on the person who ^jytates him, and with 
blows as hard as his little hands can give, or with 
wounds as deep as his teeth can make, he shewi3 his 
fury ; or, if this child be inclined to revenge, he 
waits in gloomy silence till the person ofPeiiding has 
ceased to observe, and then he takes his opportunity 
of wreaking vengeance, however trifitng it may be. 
Such is oppociition, the origin of excess in the psis- 
sions ; and which is by turns the great check> and 
incitement, to good and bad deedB. 

As I have thus traced up emotion to excesses 6f 
passion, whi^fa excesses, though ascribed to nature^ 
are, for the most part, produced by ill timed or hasty 
opposition to infant will, I must be allowed to offer 
some remarks upon the manngeraent of the passions 
or die formation of character in ^childhood* 

c 3 
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The whole importance of infant character may be 
teen to considt in, 
/ I. Regulating the passions. 

II. Securing morality, or the active Tirtues. 

III. Establishing a sound religion. 

For the accomplishment of all these we require 
from childhood but one return, which is submission. 
Real docility brings every impulse to its aid; the 
mind^ the will, the memory, the imagination, the 
hearty and the bodily powers ; with these united , our 
most sanguine hopes may be realised. 

Let us^ then, consider the treatment of the child;'B 
character as far as regards his passions. 

No sooner do we glance in this direcdoB^ than we 
perceive opposition continually acting and producing 
some new consequence. Now to oppose with effect^ 
with such effect as shall induce a child to desist firom 
his purpose^ and bold another ; to convince him that 
he is wrong and that we are right ; th^ it is his duty 
to obey and ours to exact ; in short, to persuade him 
that it is fit his will and pleasure should wait but a 
signal to go along with ours ;— to oppose with such 
effect as this, demands so much attention, not towards 
the child only, but to ourselves, that it is indeed un- 
common in practice, rare in the example, and arduous 
in the undertaking. Impossible, however, it is not : 
because many have succeeded. 

Judgment, to set within a child's reach such objects 
as he may try for, and possess; discrimination^ to 
mark the right moment for opposing him when a 
chance circumstance has thrown improper things in 
his way, or excited him to a wrong pursuit ; forbear- 



ancei and watchftilaesi^ o£ our oim. ftdillgs l»4 jiHSr 
aioiu, when opposition from, us swefl^ aodvivififKSiitib^ 
malignant seeds of human naltu^e> wbich> otik&nim^ 
might have Iain and been ^r ever smothered: tbi999 
are what every mother re(|uire8 \vho wisbe^ to baye 
absolute power over the will> the mindy and tbQ h^it 
of her child. 

And, first, judgment. 

It is, as I conceive, aa act of cmelty to sc^ H Vttif 
child before a covered table ; to put him w a fin? 
room; to walk with him in a fbwer garden, and not 
to let him touch one single article belonging to th» 
three. Suppose the mother were previously to s^ 
** Now iqion this table, in this gardisn, or this room^ if 
there any thing which would amuse my child P*' XVk 
question is soon answered, fbr a child is amused, and 
pleased with every thing. AH is ta bim new. . *' Wyi 
he net then desife to look closely upon the thingi 
which please him^^to touch> to smell, to taste thent V 
' Yes, undoubtedly. ** And is it proper or convenient 
in this case that he sliould do so?'' It is not ; for tbd 
table is covered with fine china, or luxujrious eatabl^ft; 
the room is decorated with co»tly and brittle malOr 
rials ; the gardeh contains flowers which are ragei a^d 
vahiable. Then I ask, who would,, merely to amusf 
the child's eye, lay before, or introduce him to tb^9? 
three temptations ? But it is a good plan to a^eufitoiQ 
children to see things which they must not h93re* 
The truth is, that good never yet grew, nor evejc wiJ^% 
in real evil. It la good for children to be taughl foty 
bearance, but not by tantidiaing them, which we do 
when, through mere idlenessi^thaughdessness^or foUy> 

c 4 
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improper things are by us exposed to their ?iew id 
tempt their desires. For instaoce, a child has been 
confined perhaps an hour^ whilst the mother or at« 
tendant h^ been occupied in her several ways. The 
little creature, with an ardent curiosity, has in vain 
looked right and left for some object to work upon : 
he begins to fret and to pine. The mother is roused ; 
" What is the matter^ my love ?" she says, " are you 
tired ? Come to me, I will seat you in your chair by 
this table, but mind, you must not touch any thing ; 
look only at the pretty show." The child, which 
could see nothing whilst standing on the ground, is 
suddenly elevated to a dazzling display; and the 
mother, thinking that all is settled, continues her em- 
ployment of a book, needle, writing, accounts, or 
domestic regulations. Now a child, an active child, 
is socin tired with looking on, and is it not right that 
he should be so ? For what use are two arms, two 
hands, and ten fingers ? Are these really imnecessary 
appendages to a child's body ? Are such consider- 
able branches of the trunk to be unemployed and 
motionless— these limbs, which extended, give the 
whole length of the frame, and which by their facility 
of movement seem intended for strong action, for 
play upon the vital system, and as a quickener to the 
current of life?— No; these limbs were given for 
vigorous exertion, and the child feels the impulse. 
'< Look at tliis thing ; amuse yourself with it, but do 
not touch, or even desire to touch it,*' says the 
parent. But how can she expect to be obeyed, when 
she is shifting from her own self the duty of giving 
proper attention and care to her child? Does she 
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not perceive thut she is breaking through duty to en- 
force duty ? and who will advocate for success by 
these means ? It is good to teach chiidren forbear- 
ance and submission ; but not through our own care- 
lessness and indolence. There are thousands of ob- 
jects which we do not cruelly and deliberately put itk 
a child's way, and which yet must be prohibited : but 
whenever they unavoidably are so> we should make it 
clearly appear why we deny. The child, not being 
accustomed to <' don*t touch this ;" ** you must not 
do that;" "let this alone;" "don't go there ;'■ 
" give me that-*how durst you touch, when I desired 
you only to look ;*' " you are a naughty child for hot 
doing as you are bidden," — with many more such ex- 
clamations, hastily, incautiously^and sometimes angrily 
made^— a child unaccustomed to such innumerable 
orders is inclined to pay attention ; to listen to a pro- 
hibition when he hears it, as to an unusual sound. 
Nothing having ever been placed seemingly en p«rr^ 
pose before him to tantalize and tempt him to trans- 
gress, he feels that the language of opposition, calmly 
and steadily delivered^ is in some manner the language 
of truth and reason, and ho is by degrees convinced 
Ihiat rebellion would be vain« When once a child has 
been denied any thing upon fair and just grounds, ne 
force or argument should niake us retract one single 
word^ or yield even to the breadth and value of an 
atom in mitigation. It is easier to wrest amountaia 
from its bed aad plant it in another; il is easier to 
stand on the shore and push, back the swelling tide 
with an eflbrt of the loot; it is less difficult to c^ 
dowaUadc elquds, and bid them stand for ever cqq>^ 

Q 5 
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dcnsed between us and the sun, than it is to call back 
Ae power and authority of mind over nmid, when 
once the uniting spell is broken. The turbulence of 
passions, the impetuosity of nature, the instinctive 
disdain of and repugnance to controul, all break upon 
the mind in a flash of light when the charm dissolves, 
and leave the victim exposed to a labyrinth of con- 
jecture^ of frailty, and of error. Thus water, by the 
loosening of one pin in its dam, bursts forth, spreads 
far and wide, and rushing, finds its own level, but as it 
flows destroys. 

But^ say some, are we always to give a reason to 
children for denying or opposing them ? In the very 
first years of existence, I conceive we are. We stand 
accountable to children for all obr proceedings 
with them. They are human beings given in trust to 
thdr parents* If they were not merely in trust, the 
parents would have unlimited power over the life and 
death, and this, Christianity fmrbids. The parent, then, 
who condescends to o&er reasons to his child, for his 
opposition and treatment of him, may be sure of one 
thing, that he really has reasons ; and this is a v^y 
important matter. He may by hb firmness excite 
his child's momentary resentment, but he gains his 
respect and . his confidence, which is another great 
matter. And, finally, from the hold which temperate, 
wise, steady conduct has taken ih the child's heart 
and mind^ he so loves and respects his fiEfcther's 
judgment, and is so persuaded of his wisdom and 
discretion, that in time he will obey a command as it 
is given, and be satisfied wh^er or not a reason be 
expressed. And when the youth expands, and dial 
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he looks to his parents for their blessing ere he takes 
a place in society, he has a right to expect them to 
say, if they have never done so before, " We have 
thwarted you on such occasions ; we have opposed 
you at such times ; we have denied you such things ; 
but such and such were our views. Judge, chil4 (^ 
our affections and our hopes^ whether we h^ve acted 
ill or well by you ; and cherish or despise us in our 
old age as we deserve at your hands!'* 

Is this too much from one huip^iQ creature to ^Qt 
ther } Is there a wise and tender father^ a ^udi^ioiif 
and attentive mother^ who would refuse to mal^^ tji^ 
experiment ? Is there a well educated^ a gQod prin^ 
cipled young man^ on the eve of setting out lA hi§ 
profession, or a virtuous and ax^iable mai4^^ on tH^^ 
point of marriage, who would love her vener^hj^ 
guides the less for such an inquiry } No. Sue!) ^ 
tb^se are secure. It is the indoleat, c^relesci^ Q^j^i- 
cious mother, who has neglected her ofi^pringy o^ 
governed them without being able to account tQ hi^rr 
self for h^r own actioqs, much less to suit rea^Qi^ tQ 
young capacity, it is she who dares not t^ll h^r pbil? 
dren to respect her as she deserves. Conscience 
whispers tli^t the experiqient is d^ogerous, and it i^ 
pot made. 

So far e:i;tepds Uie infliiepce of ju^gmept in Yi^ry 
eariy education. We now pa^si to diaqrimin^ipQ, 
which is ^o necessary for ^e regulation pf mfyix% 
p96siQU«. 
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CHAPTER Vh 

CHILDREN, BEING HAUGHTY THROUGH DISDAIN AND WA^T OP 
NURTURE, DO STAIN THE NOBILITY UF 1HBIR KINDRED." 

From what has been advanced, it must be seen 
that the mother who gives a reason, however short it 
be, for every opposition to her child's will, wiH not 
find it convenient to oppose too oflen; and this is the 
very point I wish to estabKsh. If a parent is watchful 
and careful to prevent error and temptation, there will 
seldom be occasion for the exercise of her authority to 
draw off the child from either. The charge is weighty, 
but hbvv much trouble and anxiety does it save. 
Which is the pleasanter ? to make great exertions du^ 
ring four or five years, and afterwards have no necessity 
for so doing, as habit will be fixed and every day as- 
sisting us, or to pay little or no attention to the first 
years of infancy, and in consequence, to be vexed day 
afler day with the destruction of our work, and on 
beholding, at the expiration of fifteen or twenty year8> 
all unfinished, imperfect, erroneous, and bad ? Whe- 
ther is best, to labour hard for a deep foundation, and 
see our building rise firm and secure on its base, or to 
scrape aside a small indenture, and behold our work 
crumbling in every breath, so that we are always re« 
pairing, yet scarcely advance ? Or, in the planting 
of a tree, is it well to prepare no bed for it ? bow then 
shall it stand ? If we take the trouble to dig deep, 
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and to bury its straggling roots, who shall say it will 
not flourish > And we can calculate upon the foun« 
dation of a house, and think nothing on the principles 
of a child ? We can pronounce the fall or decay of a 
young tree , which is not set in a deep bed, and yet 
have no concern respecting the culture of habit, whe- 
ther we fix it as a strong generous root, or leave it to 
spread ov6r the mind and body as a noxious weed ? 
Low indeed is our estimation, if we, the beings de- 
signed for immortality, are of no higher worth than 
an inanimate object of creation. But such is not the 
case : we are of higher price ; and the parent who 
does think, and acts not as if she thought thus, de- 
serves not to be, neither is she, a joyful mother of 
children. 

But to proceed to discrimination, which is the 
second essential to a mother, and by which she is 
enabled to seize the right moment for opposition, when 
chance or circumstance has thrown improper objects 
in the child*8. way, or has excited him to a wrong 
pursuit. 

When the first of these happens, that the chi)d has 
roused up all the ardour of his soul to seize on some 
dangerous or forbidden object, such as a knife, scis- 
sars, glass, or needle, and that he is in the very act of 
leaning over to grasp it, discnmination will teach us 
that this is not th^ moment to say, " Come, sit stilL; 
you must not have that ; it is very improper for 3^00," 
vfhilst at the same time no care is either taken to re- 
move the desired tlung, or to bring forward another 
as shewy, but more proper. Ch^dren are volatile and 
capricious, and provided we exert our own senses and 
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powers of judgment in subttitiiting other MiuieBieDta 
te thooe which we condemn, are oflen verj well 
•attsBed. Bni >hat a child should sit in view of a for-» 
bidden object with all eagerness to possess it, and be 
toM he must not do so, without any consolation or 
equivalent ; that all his little powers should be braced 
Ibr action, and he be yet tantalized by prohihitioDy 
and that he should nevertheless submit without any 
displeasure, is past belief. In almost all cases of pro« 
hibition, action is better than words. Instead of say- 
ing to a child, << put that down/' *< let this alone," 
either of which commands he will not, or really does 
not hear, and then pursuing our employment whilst the 
child continues, his pursuit with impunity, which after 
a time requires another, <^ Why don't you do as I bid 
you, naughty child?*' which also is disobeyed, and 
calls forth a *' Well, I shall get up to you in a minute, 
and make you obey me,'* instead of all this idle talk, 
how much better is it to get up at once and go to the 
child who is fixing his attention on something forbid* 
den, to say nothing whatever, but to search instantly, 
and iring forward a harmless object and advance it 
near to his sight. Attention will soon be divided, aa 
the eye is attracted, and if we find him wavering in 
his choice, we may say a word in praise of the new 
thing, adhering to truth, however; << This, my love» 
18 as pretty, or as strong, or as good, as that ; and 
you may have it in your hands.'* This last clause 
determmes the balance; the article is accepted^ 
whikt the prohibited one is gently slipped away and 
hidden, and all this without a struggle. Wheroas» if^ 
as the child is fixing his attention, we snatch ib^ obi* 
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ject suddenly from htm, or drag him from it, ^e cer«> 
f amlj must expect hit passienft to rise, and break 
forth in loud and boisterous excess. The very homely 
proverb snyB, ** Do not throw away sullied water until 
clean be at hand." I add, " Nor wrest from a child 
one source 'of amusement until #e'have found htm 
another/' There are times^ too, when, if we carefully 
observe a child as we are going to oppose him, we 
shall see that his attention is fatigued, and his powers 
of curiosity exhausted, and that if let alone for a few 
moments, he will of himself quit the pursuit, when by 
ill-timed interference and unnecessary arguing, we 
actually make him attach a new importance to the 
matter, and awaken a curiosity which was inclined to 
repose. 

From such causes, and a thousand others, whether 
of mismanagement on our part, or of unbounded 
desires and wishfulness on the part of' the child, 
we see his passions rise and rage with fierceness 
according to his temperament. One bad passion 
drags along with.it many others ; and all these, it 
not quickly checked and eradicated, take root. If 
the growth of weeds be rapid, so is that of irregular 
passion. Anger and indignation, which are regular 
)>a8sions, may, if not kept with care within their 
due bounds, degenerate to rage, fury, sullenness^ 
revenge. Emulation and ambition, which spritig 
from noble desire, will i^nk ta envy and avariee; 
and curiosity, which is an universal and generous 
passion, may be inflated to t^ most ciishonourable 
excesses, if it be not cauttoi^ly guarded and coo* 
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fined by admonition^ persuasion, or force, to its li- 
mits ; for confined all passion must be, if the child is 
not to be for ever miserable. 

. A mother who will admit that the passions are to 
be regulated in her child, but not smothered, stands 
on dangerous ground. She allows that, which many 
who direct the education of children will noU 
'< How !" say these, ** acknowledge that a child 
may have passions with impunity? that all are not to 
be subdued in him? that pride, anger, and resent- 
ment may pass through bis breast ?" 

But in reply I ask, what sort of anger, and pride^ 
and resentment is understood ? What meaning would 
be conveyed by the assertion, " that plants would 
thrive in gardens V The inquiry would follow, 
*' What plants ?*' for some, we know, must perish in 
the open air. Suppose it were declared, that grasses 
were not food for man. The observation would i)e, 
that of three hundred kinds of grasses, many, as 
wheat, rye, barley, &c., produce the food best suited 
to man. Passions are as indefinite in signification as 
the word plants ; and we can no more aver that plants 
will all thrive in gardens, than we can affirm thttt 
-passions should be all rooted from the human heart 
and action. Is it our fault, if language is so circum- 
scribed in its expression as to annex a great number 
of meanings and applications to one single symbol ? 
And as, in the human character, and eager action, 
evil is often seen to preponderate, is it our fault if 
the exuberance of the thing be called the thing 
itself? That the passion, distorted and distrained 
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to culpable excess, he called by the regular name, 
instead of changing its name along with its cha- 
racter? 

Were education a mere theory, I should say, malce 
children perfection $ do not allow a single fault, 
4srror, or human frailty. But of what utility would 
be such theory? Teachers would read in disgust, 
and mothers in despondence : and if the experiment 
were tried on an unfortunate child, his spirit would 
either be broken under it, or his little breast, by 
repeated remonstrance, would be hard as marble. No 
treatise or system is really useful, unless it cain be 
proi^ by practice ; and, above all, is this true with 
respect to education. 
Let me now shape my proposition in another form* 
I will suppose the parents of a young and lovely 
maid have received from her equal in birth and for- 
tune, proposals of marriage, which are approved by 
the parties and accepted. After a succession of visits 
the wedding day is fixed ; when by some extraordinary 
loss, or a failure in his banker, the fieither of the 
young lady is much reduced in circumstances, her 
own fortune greatly diminished, and in consequence 
the alliapce is declined by the young gentleman. 
What is it which hinders the maiden from shewing 
the whole circle of her friends, and especially her 
lover, should she m6et him, how deeply her feelmgs 
are wounded, and how keenly she feels the injury ? 
It is pride. There ace several unworthy kinds of 
pride ; God forbid that one of them should be 
tolerated in childhood, or any i^; but that to which 
I allude is theLregular passion. 



And when a fiiie youth, standing by hia father in 
all the yngonr and spring of life^ widi limb firm, 
mosculari and well formed ; intellects clear and 
strong; mind over which science and art have left 
dlenr gracious influence : when as we gaze and ad» 
mim on this» another youth, his equal in age and 
sftatnrey shall advance, and holding up his clenched 
band, call him liar and coward. Will he submit and 
Hnea in quiet ? Or will he not rather turn upon the 
liggressor and demand an explanation, or else lay 
his cane across his shoulders ? By what, then, is this 
youth urged? By the passion of anger and indigr 
aaftionk What, parent will lay his hand upon his 
heart 'and say he wishes his child to live without 
passions ? To fed i^on ali occasions alike ? To 
understand neither pcovocation, nor incitement, nor 
emulation? 

Alas! tkia child must have passiona, and will 
struggle £br those o€ the bad kind, for thus is the 
bend of our corrupt nature.. These are the trattora ; 
these our evil passions, which lead us astray, wluch 
ruin,, which deceive,, and plunge us at last into all 
th& borrora of guilt and remorse. Not so the regukur 
ones. Aoot up these, and excess will break out and 
rage with fury ; on the contrary^ teach your child to 
govern, to keep them in order, to ma^er them, and 
jwk are training up a band in him which will e&c* 
tudLy ward off every dangerous intruder. 

But anger and resentment, are they really, then, 
allowidble in a system of morality ? 

Let u& fiiurther inquire: and that I may be the 
better understood, let me be permitted another case* 
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I choose to fix it upon anger^ because of lA in&nt 
passions this is most common, and bears the greateit 
variety of significations. Indeed to anger and indig- 
nation the generic term, passion is more applied tlran 
to any other affection o€ the soul whatever* 

A child givea to a poor half-starved objedt his 
slice of bread and butter : I will not say hia penny, 
because the action is therdl^y rendered of less im- 
portance, for infancy cannot nor ought to know the 
value of money, whereas the worth of bread aftd 
butter is very well understood from experience. The 
poor famished suppliant walks away with the gift, 
and is beginning to feast upon it, when a bigger hof 
comes op, and snatching it from him, either devours, 
or maUciously throws Uie food into a pond. AU fbis 
our (^ild has observed. Let us in our turn observe 
him. His clieek reddens ; hk eye grows brighteri in 
emotion ; his little frame expands ; indignation k 
seated on his swelling Up. This would be cidled a 
virtuous indignation ; no matter ; it k still a pasfiioi», 
and a regular one» 

A child even younger than this, which is accu£h 
tomed to kiss his mother nightly before he goes to 
rest, is taken to bed earlier than usual, fr^Mn some 
caprice of his maid. The child begs as well aa he 
can speak to be carried down to bis parent, to wish 
her, according to his custom, good night. The maid> 
in. a cross or sullen fit, will offer no excuse or reason 
for what she does^ but persists in undressing the 
child, whose anger rises and swells in a vioJeni fit of 
crying and screambg* In this case and in tiie otherj 
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are such passions allowable ? or will the two children 
be punished for shewing both ? 

Were our natures different to what they actually 
are, even these passions, which rise in not unworthy 
motives, but which, in their effects, encroach into 
the boundary of wrong, even these should be shut 
out from the pale of childhood. The whole tenour of 
our lives should resemble the passionless and holy 
existence of the Saviour ; who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again, and who stood as the gentlest lamb 
under the severest provocation. But if a youth may 
shew what is called proper and honest pride, virtuous 
indignation, and pardonable warmth and anger at the 
age of fifteen, why is he to be allowed to feel no- 
thing in infancy ? And at the very precise moment, 
too, when he sees by our words and looks that we 
permit ourselves to feel what we please? The truth 
is, that we are disposed to require either too much or 
too little in children. They are governed, not with a 
view to what they ought to be, and will be, when 
grown up, but according to the whim, caprice, and 
fanciful system of their parents ; and, in consequence, 
it is only to be wondered at, that the rising gene- 
ration are not more faulty than we may now observe 
them to be. 

Far would it be from my plan, to talk of, or even 
hint at such subjects before a child, supposing he 
could apprehend something of my meaning, which is 
not impossible. But in truth, something must be 
allowed to our nature; and those passions which 
approach the nearest to virtues are surely preferable* 
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although liable faereafler to excess, unless the greatest 
care be taken, to the banishing of all indisprimi- 
nately ; at least, flattering ourselves that we do so» 
and hereby leaving a waste for the rankest weeds. 
The regular passions are life^ heat, fire. How vast 
is their power, and how great their danger, standing 
alone ! Join them to the virtues, how sweetly they 
incorporate and unite ! the mildness of the one tem- 
pering the ardour of the other. But add religion as a 
third, and then behold how compact^ how solid, how 
beautiful, how energetic is the body ! 

To sum up these observations : it is our duty to 
strive for perfection in our children, but, with all our 
care, perfection stands aloof, and human nature will, 
at times^ prevail. As imperfections and shades must 
be passed by and tolerated, unless the mother desire 
to harden or break her little child's heart, let her 
seriously ask herself which of some evils she chooses 
to prefer? To answer this well, she must have 
studied the childV bend of character, when she will 
give the preference accordingly to failings, if failings 
there must be, which will counter-check bad or 
alarming propensities. She will suffer what is termed 
honest warmth and indignation in that child, whose 
character leans to covetousness and contraction, but 
whose feelings have been worked upon by poverty 
and distress, and whose indignation was excited in 
the misapplication of his bounty above described ; 
and she will be cautious of violently reproving the 
infant afterwards alluded to, whom she suspects to be 
not of very tender and affectionate dispositions, when 
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as soon as this is answered to herself, tet lier lock up 
the secret in her own bosom, and sat talk but Act ; 
and act up boldly, vigorouslj^ and withoui fear, ^o 
her principles and the dictates of her consfskmoe. 



CHAPTER VII. 



''blame not BEraRE thou hast examined the truth : 

UNTERSTAND FIRST AND THEN REBUKE." 

Having considered the exercise of judgment as 
necessary in a mother, to jselect such objects as hor 
child, desiring, may possess^ and that of discnmina^ 
tion requisite, also, in assisting her to choose the 
right moment for opposing when accident has thrown 
improper things in his way, I now proceed to the 
third qualification, so essential to a good mother, .in 
the training of and regulating of her child's passions: 
and this is forbearance ; or watchfulness over her own 
feelings and action, in order to meet the riot >and 
ex<>ess which grow ^om opposition to; infant will. 

'If in a judicial dispute, a combat, or in any emer^ 
gency, one man gains an .ikd vantage over even a 
superior opponent through presence of niin4> exertixm 
df reason, and command of himself, how much moie 
advantage 4ihall a human creature in full maturity of 
sense and faculty have over.a little.helpleas being who 
resists tier jwill ? Wbeatu^ survsey a nurs^'rmaidxor 
dependant, let me even add, tacoaetiaies a <mQtber, 
women in full growth^ and vdthithe trnturfttstreogth of 
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twenty or thirty years; when we observe one of 
them stand over a little child, whose frame can scarcely 
support him during a walk of half a mile wiUiout 
fatigue, and whose tender limbs seem to bend under 
the effort of carrying a moderate sized volume across 
the room ; when we see such a person with crimson 
cheek, uplifted hand, wide enough in its capaciousness 
to cover the little being's whole head, her eyes glaring, 
and mouth full of invective and fury, and consider 
that all this tumult and violence are to quell the 
risings of irregular passions which opposition has pro- 
duced in the little diminutive being before her; at such 
a sight may not we be at a loss, whether to call it 
most injurious to the cause ; most unamiable and un- 
generous ; or most indicative of the folly and weak* 
ness of those who pretend to, and sometimes do 
understand, but who so seldom practice what is good ? 
But the mother opposes her child because he is in 
pursuit of some wrong object ? This surely ought 
not to excite rage and resentment in her ? To jus- 
tify those passions whose lawfulness, however it be 
disputed in theory, is, in pojnt of fact approved and 
acknowledged by the whole world, we must have 
goodness of motive, and justifiable cause for their 
appearance. In the examples of anger and indigna- 
tion given in the last chapter which are tolerated by 
the world, and are styled virtuous, the epithet can 
only be bestowed on those regular passions, because 
the feelings which aroused them were of something of 
a corresponding nature. What cause or excuse has 
a mother or dependant to plead when she contends, 
not with virtuous indignation surely, but with rage 
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and fury against a child? A fault, an error of child-- 
hood is a matter for sorrow and anxiety^ rather than' 
for resentment. Besides which, if a parent wish to^ 
check irregularities in her offspring, how can she 
hope to succeed by beginning to exhibit them in h&t*^ 
self, with all the aggravated expression which efx'-^ 
cesses impress on larger features and persons ?' ih^if 
child, like a Liliputian, must look up to the exasperated 
countenance of the giantess over him, with horror, 
disgust, and fright ; and this we certainly do some- 
times observe. A child who has during several 
minutes resisted, will look upon the face of an angry 
grown person, and shuddering, will yield immediately, 
but with a feeling of disgust and horror, however^ 
that no mother need covet. Whence theii arifleisjhis 
contradiction ? When there is not the least necessity 
for any thing like the hurry of passion on our parts, 
why do we suffer resentment to mingle with r^rbof, 
expostulation, and the correction of childhood ? The 
reason is, that Ve go (and none of us are exempt 
from this charge, but the most thoughtless and igno- 
rant are the most culpable) we go to the charge of 
infancy and childhood, to the duty of observing, 
tutoring, training, with all our cares upon our minds ; 
with all our hopes and fears working through our 
frames; and with all the impressions of past calamity^ 
the delirium of present success agitating our bosoms, 
and clinging to our hearts : the wild chimeras of spe- 
culation, the sad registry of fact, shake our better 
xi^solves and master us by turns. We do not, none 
will endeavour to shake off the ctoiids o£ self-interest, 
which enclose each individual in his owo separate 
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sphere, and which he makes so little effort to pierce 
with a ray of heavenly benevolence, that he may look 
out into the heart, and see how it may fare with a 
neighbour. We pounce upon a child as an eagle 
upon his prey ; and whilst we chastise, hold him in as 
ixiuch controul ; but we do not, like the royal bird, act 
i^t(i one single object. We hold our motives to be the 
good of the child, but at the same time are so in- 
fluenced by circumstance, and precise periods, that 
we are irritated, pleased^ angiy* vexed, rejoiced at 
^he state of our concerns, and are disposed accord'^ 
ingly to vent our feelings^ and to be severe, lenient, 
inexorable or patient with the offender. On the re* 
ceipt of a piece of good news, we are in a fit of 
con)[^ftGency» and are ready to grant that which at 
anothQF.time could never, be obtained ; to look over 
that whiph a quarter of an hour before would have 
excited in us the highest displeasure. Thus the little 
being is (if I may be allowed the similitude) a 
human . barometer, which is, acted upon by every 
change of atmospheric temper without being able in 
itself to offer any relief. Who can deny that this is 
sometimes the case ? who can affirm that he never 
heard of one child of his acquaintance saying, << I 
m^y ask for such a thing, because my mother or my 
maid is in a good humour ;" or, ** I know I may have 
so and so of one, because she is pleased just now 
with something;" or, '' it is of no use to ask for this, 
because my maid is so cross ;** or, " I will not touch 
that now, lest I should be punished, as my mother is 
angry witt^ such a person/' Indeed, how can a girl or 
boy of eiig^t or tep years of age have learned to 
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make these nice calculations, i£ they bad never felt the 
coBseqaence of the changes they notice? I know a 
gentle«ian's daughter, who at ten years had so accus* 
touted herself to weigh the humours of those ahout 
her, that she never preferred any petition without a 
due preparatory examination. Now it is a deplorable 
thing to gire into children's hands such a clue to our 
weakness, and when they find they can make us their 
tools, how contemptuous must be their opinion of us J 
It is scarcely possible entirely to throw off our 
private feelings, as a mantle, at the feet of a child, 
when we see reason to expostulate .and to oppose. 
But it should be our care to keep a strong watchful 
guard over them ; to hold them as much as we dan 
aloof; to throw off joy, sorrow, anger, as we may 
teive been previously affected by either 5 and even 
must we put aside love towards the child's person or 
family : justice and mercy only are to stand by ; jus- 
tice to assist us in deciding, and mercy to attemper the 
correction to the age and tender frame of the little 
culprit. Calmness and patience we should possess, 
that we may endure the malevolent darings of obsti* 
nacy, spite, or rancour, as they may appear in liim ; 
and firmness, to persevere unshaken to the last when 
once the sentence is given. The child, beholding no 
starts of passionate excess; hearing no unequal and 
vain threatenings ; and finding no delay in the execu- 
tion of the sentence, whatever it be ; as he perceives 
the countenance of his judge and his guide calm, 
grave, determined, inflexible, he will stop short* 
consider, undergo his penalty, reflect, reason, and 
finally submit. He will say of his own kccord, he is 
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sorry, will feel really so, and be heartily wearied with 
the struggle. He will intreat forgiveness, embrace 
bis mother as she drops one more word of kind dis- 
passionate advice> and hostility shall cease; the seeds 
of bad passion are for a time smothered, and in every 
succeeding and ineffectual effort for life, grow weaker. 
The experiment comes to be tried less and less fre- 
quently ; and in the end, a full and complete triumph 
belongs to the nice art and wisdom of good education. 
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PART ir 



MORALITY OF CHILDHOOD, 
OR VIRTUES. 

CHAFFEK VIII. 

** TEACH IHEM YOUR CHILDREN SPEAKING OF THEM WHEN THOU 
SITTEST IN THY HOUSE, AND WHEN THOU WALKE8T BY THE 
WAY, WHEN THOU LIEST DOWN, AND WHEN THOU RISEST UP." 

It has been sbewn, that the importance of the in- 
fant character will We, first, in the regulating of its 
passions. This point has been considered in the fore- 
going pages, where I have endeavoured to prove that 
emotion, affection, and passion rise in the infant soul 
from its birth, and continue to develope themselves 
with its bodily powers. That these powerful agents 
are continually vacillating and branching to dangerous 
heights ; and that to restrain, to curb^ and to regu- 
late them, demand, from the very tender age of several 
months, the most patient and uivc^asing care of the 
mother or guide. 
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It has also been asserted, that a .mind actuated 
^one by the passions, even if they be of the noblest 
description, is yet in a state of the most imminent 
danger and hazard^ having nothing whereon to rest 
for support but mere human reason ; and nothing to 
serve it in the stead of sound principle, and as a check 
to vice, i)ut the dread and fear of man. Accordingly 
it has been, in all enlightened ages, considered neces- 
sary to give the active virtues : or, as we christians 
express it, a body of morality, to childhood. This^ 
then, is for our second consideration. 

The regular passions may be likened to a high nar* 
row bridge thrown across a tremendous chasm. The 
din and clash of jarring elements, as the action of n 
world, confound our senses ; shadows in the form of 
balustrades and alcoves on either side tempt us to in- 
dulge, for enjoyment^ or rest ; when, in endeavouring 
to do 80, we advance beyond the utmost verge of the 
lawful road, and fall headlong to destruction. How 
shall a man proceed ? But if it be di£Bcult to a man» 
how shall it be for a little child to walk safely^ on* 
wards ? Never. He absolutely never can, unless he 
have a guide. He has a right to many, and be it 
your care, anxious and watchful parents, as you love 
your ofipring, to provide them. <^^ 

Come ye virtues^ in all the loveliness of never-failing 
attraction, adorned by the graces^ and displaying the 
calm preponderating influence of moral goodness and 
integrity, come ; and be introduced by the mother to 
her child. Take his little hand within your own ; 
some of you lead the way> and others of you stand 
between him and the deceitful shadows of temptation. 
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How shall he clear the narrow road of the passions, 
if the virtues be not close to his side } How shall he 
avoid being distracted by the confusion and uproar of 
the tempted and the falling, if the virtues are not near 
enough to draw his attention to their whispers of in- 
struction, warning, and peace ? and how shall he not 
tremble in the heat and obscurity of the atmosphere^ 
if they Are not by to encourage, to refresh, to en- 
lighten, and to hold him to a moderate pace ? The 
passions, unacompanied by the virtues, are terrible ; 
the virtues alone, without one beam of the fire of pas* 
sioD, are silent and inactive, and of no benefit to man. 
Thus, then, let us join them ; and they will act and re« 
act upon each other as a spring or a check, in grateful 
iuccession and to incalculable advantage. 

As the regular passions, so are the virtues a nume- 
rous band. Like them, too, they are capable of being 
strained to excess, according to the subject. Passions 
are lawful; drawn to excess they become criminal. 
The virtues are lovely : distorted to extremes, they 
approach to vice. Moderation seems the only safb 
and sure ground^ and a middle course alone, to point 
to happiness. Fortunate indeed is that child who is 
directed to steer within it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TRUTH. 



** I WILL DIRECT THEIR WORK IN TRUTH." "IN TRUTH AND 
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UPRIGHTNESS." 



Ik considering the virtues^ we shall find, like as are 
the (Passions, every principal one a generic name for 
ipany s[iecies ; in other words, each as a mistress over 
her respective family, whose members have all, more 
or less, affinity with or resemblance to their head. 
Thus from the great virtue mercy, anise humanity, 
benevolence, good-nature, lenity, compassion, pity, 
&c; From that of truth, will spring sincerity, candour, 
ingenuousness, integrity, probity, &c. &c. 

Of the very considerable number of virtues, some 
laoiy naturally be expected in their importance to 
rank high above the others. Accordingly we find 
three especially singled out by the sacred writers, as 
partaking of the very essence of religion. Of them it 
is not yet my business to spe^. We are at present 
considering those virtues wjiich we are to give to in- 
fancy as a check on its passions. There are also 
four other virtues distinguished by the sacred pen- 
men ; the last of which has been slightly adverted to. 
This is temperance ; and temperance, not as it re- 
stricts a little child's appetite, to the deprivation of 
that nourishment which his weak frame absolutely and 
often requires, but only to the administering to ex- 
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cess, in quantity and quality > and thereby laying the 
foundation of pernicious and disgusting habits : of 
such a temperance (and that for mere infant^ goed no 
further) I have spoken. In fact, this virtue is the 
first we practically epforce, by which the very best 
food of its kind is allowed, but not to be made 
luscious, and dangerously tempting, by the addition of 
ingredients, which serve only to please the palate, and 
to excite to repletion. 

Of the other virtues, then, I propose to treat, not 
after a speculative, but a practical manner. He who 
sits down with a purpose to form the human mind and 
heart on a mass of theory and no experience, is like 
the clerk of a banking-house, who pretends to meet 
all demands on the firm, and is yet unprovided with 
any silver, or inferior coin of the realm. Speculative 
treatises are amusing, but not always useful, and that 
which is not useful is not worth a part of man's 
existence : of existence, which in the best pur&uits is 
spent, ere it is appreciated, and terminates, oh how 
often I in the most lengthened period^ ere the end for 
which we received it from our Maker is considered | 
The virtues here to be spoken of shall be brought 
down to a level within a child's attainment ; and they 
will be found to make a code of infant moral law, 
which gentle enforcement^ and regular habit, will 
render familiar^ and happy consequences pleasing; 
for the great, decree of providence immutably, fixes 
misery and uneasiness to vice and wrong ; happiness 
and satisfaction to virtue and right. He who prac-^ 
tifies goodnesa ia as surely certain to feel inward satis.- 
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faction, as that he who commits sin is to find attendant 
misery. 

That most interesting question put^to the Redeemer 
by Pilate, " What istruth ?" was not answered^ be- 
cause as soon as it was asked he left the hall ; but 
we know that the Saviour and his Apostles attached 
infinite importance to it, undoubtedly in a moral as 
well as in a religious sense. Indeed rigid truth 
banishes every idea of deception, prevarication, or 
artifice, and without a recourse to all, or one of these, 
none of the principal virtues can be violated. Truths 
in every shade and appearance, is therefore the first 
Tirtue to cultivate 4n the infant heart. Not actually 
by precept, for words are hard sounding, and all 
language is alike foreign^ we must recollect, to in- 
fancy, but by actions, which come home, and carry 
conviction to every awakening sense ; for the just, 
open conduct of all persons who have to do with chil- 
dren, will work a way to their feelings and under^ 
derstanding, which^ as adamant, would have resisted 
impression from more direct but less sure attacks. 

Virtue or goodness may be shown in action and 
speech, but the sure test is by acts. Speech is very 
artificial, and few persons there are who will not at 
times say what they do not feel. Action is nearer to 
feeling, for deeds sometimes tell a tale of opposition 
to words ; therefore, to speak and act well, we must 
think soundly : or, to excel in practice, we must have 
good principles; and these, tlie acquirement of the 
yjrtues, secures us. 

With regard to truth, then, it seems children must 
be early led to think uprightly, and upright speech 
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and action will follow^ Thus the whole force of the 
argument seems to point to thought : for he who is 
taught to encourage and have good thoughts^ dis* 
covers them in his speech, and openly manifests them 
in his actions before the world. With what a beautiful 
propriety^ then^ did the poet say, that a mother's most 
delightful task must be 

<< To teaeh the young idea bow to sboot." 

There is a peculiar grace in this metaphor. Idea 
is made a tender plant, which is to put forth blossom, 
and hereafter to bear fruit. Now the mother's busi- 
ness is not meant to consist in urging her child to 
think, for thoughts with age will spring up, un* 
doubtedly^ in the human mind; so neither can we 
suppose, but that if a healthy scion were put into 
the ground, it would grow without assistance from 
us ; but the word h<y(jo imparts a spirit, a force, and a 
moral, which have made this line so famous. ** To 
teach the young idea hofia to shoot,^^ for ideas may 
take either of two directions, the wrong, or the rights 
and a scion put into the ground may shoot up in 
either direction^ according as it is trained or neglected, 
and grow either straight and perfect, or crooked and 
deformed. 

To teach an infant how to think, is then the grand 
object : and to teach him how to tliink uprightly^ or 
to give him the virtue of truth in thought, is now our 
particular consideration. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* 

' TRUTH. 

"carry him to his mother" "the integrity of the 
upright shall guide them.** 

Truth even tq thought ! And is this noble gift 
in our power ? Can one person train up virtues in 
another? Shall faulty man, whose nature is con- 
stantly rebelling against goodness, shall he, can he 
be made excellent by art? And further, does not 
evil predominate or strive for mastery in one nature 
more than in another ? If we even do succeed with 
one disposition, are we to expect success with all ? 
Are all nature*s works in her several species the same ? 
Does every oak bear an equal number of acorns ? Is 
every bee as vigorous as her neighbour? And are 
all clouds of equal density ? 

To these questions I answer : that as far as excel- 
lence 18 implied in mere virtue, or moral goodness, it 
jshould seem that any one, by dint of extreme care 
from his infancy upward, may be made to possess it. 
That dispositions from the birth are seen and known 
to vary in a very great degree ; some inclining to be 
bad^ evidently more than others ; on which account 
that the labour and pains bestowed on these must be 
in proportion to the necessity ; that where success has 
followed a small undertaking through one means, it 
may be reasonably expected to produce the same 
again in a greater instance, but of the same kind, if 
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the requisite exertion be doubled ; and finglly, that as 
the responsibility increases, so is the necessity aug- 
mented for watchfulness, zeal, and faitliful observa- 
tion. We may judge, then, if a mother be fitted for 
this exertion, or may hope for success from the 
use of it : or whether, if she decline the task, she 
may expect happy resjults from the committal of it to 
others. 

And even should a very extraordinary case present 
itself, in which the most scrupulous care and eardest 
endeavours have in part failed of their object, frOm 
the violence of propensity and the evil of nature, we 
arc still bound in duty to persevere, in the well- 
grounded confidence that good must ultimately arise 
somehow or somewhere, from the discharge of duty. 
The ear^^h does not refuse her nourishment to the bad 
seed, or the crooked tree. Summer rains descend on 
the nettle as on the rose. Like nature, so is the 
good mother. Her children are plants, which she 
supports, strengthens, and tends with never-ceasing 
care, whether ^y be weeds or whether they be 
nowers. 

A child left to himself, says the royal moralist, 
bringeth his mother to shame j is a disgrace to his 
parents. Human nature, then, leans to evil? Ik 
does so ; and from the earliest periods of infancy is 
this apparent. Leave him not then to himself, ye ' 
mothers, and it follows that ypu shall rejoice in him ; 
and if evil shall so dreadfully preponderate that 
you cannot reap success,^ you shall at least have 
coipfort from the recollection of your labour and 
exertion. 
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You begins then, the education of your infant by 
giving him truth : the first branch of which virtue 
appears to be integrity. 

Integrity begins in thought, and is the very soul, 
essence, principle, and foundation of its correspond- 
ing honest words and action. It is a most powerful 
master-spring ; and when once firmly fixed in the 
soul, is constantly working to overthrow or destroy 
the risings of covetousness, the suggestions of envy, 
and the inclinations to profit ourselves at the expense 
of others. An infi£int in whose mind integrity is to 
be seated, must be by times accustomed to the 
kind of treatment out of which must grow the prin- 
ciple here spoken of. It cannot be too often repeat** 
ed, that infancy judges and learns by action only 3 
with words it is for a length of time almost wholly 
unacquainted. Let the actions then of those who 
surround infants evince integrity, and they will make 
a corresponding impression ; they will be received 
into the mind, and will spring up in ideas after 
the manner in which they are bent and inclined. 
This will indeed be teaching the young idea how to 
shoot. 

But what is this treatment which naust familiarize 
the infant to integrity of thought ? An explanation 
will be difficult, but it shall be attempted. 

The treatment consists generally in laying down 
rules, which a mother will be resolved not to swerve 
f^om, unless illness, or imperious circumstances, call 
for such change. She must, if she say the child 
shall rise and go to bed at a certain hour, be careful 
that she is obeyed. No intreaty or tears of the child 
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must force an object from her which she has refused 
to him, or prevent her from doing that which she 
has declared she would attempt. Every species of 
tricki artifice, deception, sleight of hand^ cunning, 
sham, cheating, craft, imposition, and speciousness^ 
are to he wholly and entirely set aside in the nursery 
games and government. Tlie cat is never to be 
beaten for breaking a cup which she has never 
touched or seen ; neither is the sleeping dog to be 
chidden because the infant has knocked his head 
against the table. The mother, holding her child on 
her knee and playing with him at hide and seek> 
is not to declare she cannot find him and that he is 
lost : nor is she to say to a roaring infant of four or 
five months old, that she has something pretty to 
show him, when she can produce nothing. She will 
not tell a crying child, as the maid carries him off, 
that he shall come again to her, while she beckons 
to the servant to keep and coax him to sleep ; neither 
will she say, as she poura a spoonful of bitter physic 
down his throat, that it is some nice good stuff. 
She will not commit ten thousand such follies as are 
daily practised without one fear of consequences, 
and which produce so many fatal' ones ; but she will, 
from the very birth of her child, consider what she 
can do to make him an honest and good one. She 
will suppose her infant to be something more than a 
mechanical instrument,' upon which we may play any 
part* and fit to any purpose; and she will wisely 
judge that a little creature, whose bodily powers 
develope themselves with sudh amazing rapidity, will 
hardly be left very far short by the proportionate 
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powers of mind. To sum up the whole« she will be 
open, straight-forward, careful, firm in her own in- 
tegrity, and true to her trust ; true to her principles ; 
true to her own established maxims of right ; true to 
her child in every action, however trivial or unim- 
portant, and true in the account which she renders to 
herself of her endeavours for the improvement of ^ 
human creature. 

Can an infant thus taught how to think have 
crooked ideas ? It is possible that evil, like weeds 
in a rich soil, may strive to rise up and choak 
a good plant. But may not weeds be plucked forth 
and thrown away ? And then how shall the plant 
flourish ! Trained up, and supported, and nourished 
by the parental gardener. Oh, it is worth the expe- 
riment ! For advantage,; if not success, must follow 
such noble designs. 

The entrance and preservation of truth in the 
ideas formed into habitudes during the tongue-tied 
period of infancy, will produce truth in words as 
soon as speech breaks forth from our cherub's lip. 
This second branch of the beautiful relative virtue 
may be styled ingenuousness. 

The generality of neglected children, at this point 
of childhood, are put upon the practice of truth. 
After a year's acquaintance with fraud, deception, 
artifice of every kind, when their tender, unformed 
minds are warped and bent, disfigured and distorted 
by contradiction, falsehood, and perverseness, and 
that they are prepared to feast upon what they have 
digested ; to hatch what they have brooded on, 
during so many weeks and months; to throw into 
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Word and deed what they so long and 80 sQently have 
had inwardly forming into principle ; then all on a 
sudden they find, that to speak as they have been 
allowed to think is a crime. '' Who threw down 
that plate and broke it V inquires the negligent 
mother of her little one, whom she herself observes to 
have caused this accident : '* cat^ mama, pussy didit^*^ 
in a moment replies the lisping babe, whose tongue 
is loosened by its Creator^ as it appears^ to offend 
him by a falsehood. Thus ar« words in their first 
utterance a disgrace ; and we stand by in grief and 
aistonishment, to behold the lips of an infant severed 
for a fraud ! And is this human nature ? It is not. 
I boldly assert, it is not. It is a year-s false tutillage 
and corrupt example, which have worked on the 
tender mind, and produced the effects we stand 
amazed at, but which we must be idiots not to 
expect. It is hot human nature. We may charge a 
burst of passion, or an act of greediness, to that 
influence with more probability ; but ah untru^ is an 
effort against nature. Truth is bom with us— it is 
stamped on our being ; we seem to hold it with life 
from our God ; it is misery to violate it when we can 
tell right from wrong ; and even the little corrupted 
infant alluded to^ has a feeling of confusion, and an 
appearance of unsteadiness, when he pronounces his 
first lie : he seems to seek a refuge from the passing 
uneasiness in the remembrance of similar scenes 
acted, before he himself could speak, and he yet 
wonders he feels dissatisfied. Now the truly negli- 
gent mother, in answer, oflen permits herself to laugh 
pr wink at the standers by, (alas ! she should rather 
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weep) and then with profound dinimulatioQ and 
hypocrisy, drawing down her mouth into an appear- 
ance of graTity> says^ ** oh dear, what, did pussy do 
it? mama hopes her little child is not saying what 
IS not true ; he must always tell the truth like a 
good child." *' Dear madam/' will observe the 
maid, '' only think how cunning and clever of the 
child to turn it off so well ; poor little love, he knows 
nothing about truth, he can't tell who broke the 
plate, it is time enough to teach such a child any 
thing about truth.*' 

And cannot, then, a child who begins to speak, 
discriminate one thing from another, or a friend from 
a stranger ? Is he such a mere machine, as to pos- 
Jess no mind, no sense, no recollection, no sight, no 
&culty? Does he know the cup out of which he 
feeds? Can he from the age of six months under- 
stand for what use the hat he wears is brought for- 
ward, or why his maid ties on her own ? and yet at 
twelve, fifteen, or eighteen months, with his powers 
of mind unfolded and expanded, is it possible he 
should not know whether he did or did not a deed^ 
of which he is questioned almost in the very act? 
Those may declare it who choose, but who will credit 
the assertion ? 

The mother, on the contrary, who wishes well to 
her child, but has nevertheless suffered him to take 
bad impressions during his year of silence (and how 
few do not !), on listening to the falsehood spoken by 
Jier stammering infant, looks upon him with unaffec- 
ted surprise and concern. With a grave tenderness of 
manner she lifts up his hands in her own, and drawing 
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lum near her, says^ ** my dearest child, how can you 
8ay that pussy broke the plate? you know it was 
these little hands which let it drop on the floor, and 
it then broke into pieces. You must always speak 
what is ^ue ; what you have done yourself you must 
always tel], and never say another did." The child 
thus spoken too receives his first lesson in truth. 
Little thinks the wondenng mother that she henelf 
has given him a thousand instructions in every species 
of deception, prevarication, and falsehood. The 
child, in the mean time, looks up to his parent with 
astonishment in his turn. Conviction follows her 
words ; he feels she is right, and that truth is good- 
ness^ This conWction produces confusion, which 
produces shame— the shame which follows evil. What 
a mass of contradictory recollection rises up and 
disturbs his senses ! He remembers the time when 
the doll was put in the corner for his own crjring, and 
when the cat was driven from the room as apunish*- 
ment for breaking a cup that she never ^touched. 
Why should a thing be permitted, nay^ encouraged 
one time, which is forbidden at another ? Still the 
child feels that truth is right: but his ideas have 
taken a crooked direction ; he cannot straighten them 
of himself; the effort to alter habit is too painful. 
Principle strengthens ; he persists in telling untruths, 
but when he knows they are wrong, the doing so is 
attended with greater pain and confusion. In his 
agitation the blood rushes to his cheek, he hesitates^ 
stammers, and pauses, says and unsays^ and contra- 
dicts himself whilst hb frame trembles, and his voice* 
almost inarticulate, declares the agony of nature at 
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the deed she abhors. Should punishment and impro- 
per measures be adopted with infants, they^ strain 
every nerve to smother the feelings which betray 
their guijt ; in time they succeed, and thus the 
accomplished liar is formed. But if the most unre- 
mitting care and vigilance be exercised to restore the 
mind to its perfection of uprightness and integrity, 
the deformity . may, after some time, be remedied. 
But to hope for this success the labour is so hard^ the 
risk so greats the watchfulness and attention required 
so unremitting, the fatigue and exertion so extreme, 
the remedy so delicate^ and the distress to both par- 
ties so acute, that it would be ten thousand times 
more irksome than the constant and unceasing charge 
of half a dozen infants in an honest manner during 
their first year of existence : Honesty, here, we may 
truly say^ is indeed the best policy ; for the trouble 
attendant upon the undoing in after years what has 
heen done in the former, is great beyond every at- 
tempt at description. 

As surely^ then, as falsehood accompanies deceit 
and artifice, so certainly will ingenuousness sit upon 
the lip of integrity. An ingenuous child may be 
vexed that he is obliged to acknowledge to a careless 
or an idle act : but he nevertheless will acknowledge 
it. It is human nature not to covet blame, or to be 
displeased with praise ; but it is the province of truth 
to run the risk of the first when merited, and to re-^ 
ject the latter when undeserved. 

Truth, thus secured in thought and word, will 
make, as it were, the heart open, and the communi- 
cation between the mjnd, the lip, and that sea,t of 
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life will be direct, free, unreserved, and instantaneous. 
Feeling will rise to thought, and thought rush into 
speech. Herein we shall perceive other dependants 
on truth. Sincerity, when mind, word, and feeling 
are in perfect unison. Frankness, which gives utter- 
ance to the compact ; and open-heartedness, to feed 
the wish for such a triple harmony. To these attri- 
butes of truth may be added candour, which resem- 
bles frankness ; but which seems a commixture also 
of grace, elegance, and sweetness, tempering the 
austerity of the plainer virtue. This last is foreign 
to the simplicity of childhood, and indeed is the 
efiPect and result of generous habits, an uncorrupt 
heart, guileless lips, and a fine education. - 

Having considered the progress of truth through 
idea and speech, there remains but to carry this 
bright virtue into action : and truth in acts is styled 
honesty. 

Honesty is a branch of virtue very well understood 
in its general sense; particularly as it regards the 
leaving untouched that which we have no right or pre- 
tensions to. But tliis is a very wide point on which 
to place so delicate a virtue. We must bring our 
infant nearer to it, or he will be a stranger to its ex- 
cellence?' No, the trouble is unnecessary. If truth 
in thought and word are fixed into habit, she will 
follow into action in natural and beautiful order, and 
honesty will be known and viewed in all its minutest 
bearings. 

The child, then, possessed of honesty, will not move 
from his seat whilst his attendant or parent steps into 
•& adjoining room, and creep back to his post on 
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tiptoe as he hears her returning, if he has promised^ 
he will not stir. Qr if, in the giddy volatility of his 
period of life, he should perchance transgress, he will 
declare it at once. '^ Mamma, or nurse, I forgot. I 
jumped up once, but I sat down again." He will not, 
when his mother asks him for something which she 
has said he must not have, answer, as he hides the 
article under the table, or in the folds of hig frock, 
*^ I dont know where it is ; it is lost, mamma ;*' and 
then as he finds he is discovered, drop it artfully on 
the floor, and say, '^ oh there it is; it fell down* 
mama, L4id not touch it." He will never hold up 
the toys or objects he has himself broken, > and 
charge the damage to his sisters, or any person, or 
animal. If two apples, cakes^ or trinkets of nearly 
equal size are given to him and his brother, he will 
not slyly take an opportunity to compare both^ and 
slide off with the best. He will not, when he is 
eating his breakfast or supper with his mother or the 
maid, watch for a moment when she turns her head 
to snatch a lump of sugar from the bason and pitt il 
gently and silently into his own mug of milk; neither 
will he ever think of making a false pretence for 
gaining what he desires, or for avoiding what he 
dislikes. The child may be troublesome, daring, 
noisy, greedy, fretful, perverse, but what mother can 
help doting on his ingenuous iip, his upright thought, 
his open heart, and his little honest ways! AH, all 
his faults vanish to nothing, comparatively^ if he {ko6« 
sess truthl Time, which shall ripen his lovei for that 
virtue, wilido much towards conquering whal tiier^ 
is amiss in him. With truth we may hope for every 
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thing, in infancy>in childhood, in adolescence. WiAh 
out it, infancy withers to the sight as a blighted ear 
of corn ; childhood chills every heart as the caterpil« 
lar*s tooth in the bud ; and youth gives a pang in the 
sense of its promise betrayed, like that of the sapling 
which is stifled by the base ivy that clings on its vitals 
and destroys. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MERCY. 

** O PREPARE MERCT AND TRUTH WHICH MAV PRESERVE HIM." 

The second superior virtue which we give to in^ 
fancy is mercy. 

The dependants on this virtue, or its attributes, are 
as numerous as those of truth. They rise by as fine 
gradations, are connected as closely to each other, 
and form nearly as beautiful a whole when united in 
one body as the first. 

Mercy, too, in all its bearings, must begin through 
the example of others striking the mind, forcing the 
germ of idea in the right direction, which idea will 
break out into words, which words will be embodied 
into acts, with the development of the natural pow^ 
ers. In short, mercy, like truth, must spring up out of 
principle, which principle is forming from almost the 
birth, and grows along with the mind and frame, till it 
can no longer be contained and held passive; bul 
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appears outwardly, and takes the form of an act and 
deed. 

Mercy, then, in its first dependancy, is tender- 
heartedness, or the preservation of the heart in that 
state in which the natural affections may be main- 
tiuned warm and lively. 

As no two objects of the same species in the crea- 
tion are perfectly, completely, and entirely alike in 
every separate part, shade, size and bearing, so neither 
can there be found two full grown human creatures 
offering an exact resemblance to each other in form, 
stature, faculty, bodily powers, taste, inclinations and 
affections. 

Infants vary as much as men ; for, from the expe- 
rience of attention, care and tenderness from those 
about them, do some begin much earlier than others 
to receive the impression, and consequently to disco- 
ver that they are sensible to kindness shewn. One 
infant at the age of two months will smile in joy, when 
the person who has most caressed and fed it ad- 
vances to take it from the hands of a stranger, while 
another child of twice that age will seem scarcely to 
notice whom he is particularly with, so that his wants 
are speedily supplied. 

And as the feelings discover themselves with uncer- 
tainty, so are they also unequal in their degree and 
intensity. One rule will^ however, hold good under 
every diversity ; keep the heart tender in infancy. If - 
it be too soft in childhood, a remedy may be applied 
with ease and safety. If feeling be condensed, and 
every entrance to it blockaded ; if apathy, obduracy 
and selfishness be allowed to creep in and hedge round 
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a hearty no human force, no example^ no precept, no 
after attempts can ever avail in restoring the spring of 
the milk of human kindness : it is iced and encrusted, 
or dried up and lost for ever. 

Man is a social creature. He is formed to live in 
communities: to attach himself to many; to love a 
few ; and to be well disposed to all. We see this dis- 
position at different periods of infancy, but still it is 
universally seen. The kind, soothing, tender voice 
of the being who pourishes the babe ; her caresses^ 
smiles, exertions and watchfulness^ all affect the infant 
breast, in the shape of comfort, enjoyment^ delight ; 
and habit strengthens these feelings into love. At the 
age of a few months, generally, this noble and natu- 
ral affection has begun to take root. The father^ 
mother, nurse, sister, brother, all are dear. The infant 
heart is large enough to shelter within it an interei^t 
in five persons, and even in double that number^ 
should the family be composed of so many. But of 
all these, one is supreme ; that one whom Nature has 
appointed to give support to the babe. To be con- 
vinced of this, let a mother attempt to wean a child, 
and let those who doubt the sense, acuteness, intelli>- 
gence, powers of memory, observation, and natural 
affections of infants, narrowly watch and attentively 
consider the movements of the little sufferer ; . its 
anxiety in surveying every countenance, in the hope 
of discovering the dearest and best of all ; its eager- 
ness in listening to every voice, and the burst of im- 
patience on distinguishing, among many, that one 
most welcome to which it has been accustomed dur- 
ing its little life. And when the dear lost friend is 
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recovered, let the tiame person condescend to notice 
how firmly the miniature hands grasp the folds of her 
robe, or cHng to her bosom, in the consciousness of 
what has been done> and in the fear of what may 
again be attempted. And may not all these, and a 
hutidred other proofs of the intelligence of infancy, 
be brought forward in children of six, seven, eight 
and nine months old ? Let us, then, not hesitate to 
speak of the natural affections of infancy, and se- 
riously Consider how we may best act to preserve them 
true and in original pUrity. 

Love of children to their parents is the first of 
natural affections. This love is cultivated, in general, 
with sufficient anxiety, and it would be superfluous 
to dwell upon its necessity. Parents, on the other 
liand, who desire their children to love them (and 
what parents do not?) must by their example, con* 
duct, principles and precepts, deserve their love ; ^r 
that which is given by the infant will be withdrawn, 
'n a great measure, by the yoiith. 

A good parent, who faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfils his trust, deserves to be looked upon, and will 
be, by his children in the noblest light ; the most 
exalted feelings of gratitude which can swell a human 
breast will be awakened for him ; and all the purest 
offerings of nature will be his. But a parent must 
labour to deserve so full and perfect an affection be* 
* fore he can obtain it; he must also be prepared to 
wait some years till reason is expanded, and assists in 
confirming all that nature, and habit, and feelmg 
would give. It is generally to be remarked, that those 
who make too many pretensions are often least entitled 
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to do soa and that the parents who are most . in the 
habit 6f reminding their children how much they owe 
them, and how greatly their conduct falls short of 
duty, are> for the most part, such as by weakness or 
improper behaviour have least right to expect a 
steady, warm, undeviating, filial affection in return. 
Indeed, affection flies in proportion as it is exacted ; 
and all attachment is sweetest when it is not insisted 
upon or demanded : in the same degree, as a confi- 
dence which is extorted is never sincere, and atten- 
tions which are insisted on are always irksome. Thus 
we may argue well of a mother who never feels her- 
self obliged to remind her daughter that she is want- 
ing in respect and duty to her ; as we may justly con- 
clude, that that rather has acted a good part, who 
says, '' I have no need to remind a child of mine of 
the confidence and love which, as his parent, are nay 
right; all^ his affection is spontaneous, and all his 
unboasted actions, without a hint from me, are direct- 
ed at once to my comfort, pleasure, and gratification, 
and spring from a glowing heart, and a riegulate^l 
mind." 

But although this is the case with regard to adoles* 
cence, we should in childhood teach a little being 
what duty docs consist in. This, I apprehend, is bet- 
ter done by inference than i>y direct means. There 
Is something awkward in even a mother's assertion, 
that she is to be esteemed more highly than all the 
world besides ; that' all trust, all hope, all the highest 
gratitude and love are to be centred in her and the 
other parent. We know it ought ti>be so, until matu- 
rity shall lead to the forming of other ties -, but how, 
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18 to be said?* Fortunately there are innumerable 
ways of conveying this lesson into tender minds, withr 
out a mother having any necessity to ask for her 
child*s affection. All nature teems with examples, 
and the press abounds with pleasing images of paren- 
tal solicitude, and filial duty : and an image of nature, 
or examples from a book^ are worth more, make a 
more profound impression, than all the verbal pre- 
cepts of <^ I do all this for you, and you should do all 
that for me," in the world. 

In the poultry-yard, a mother may point out and 
make the reflexions as she pleases upon the parent 
hen, and desire her children to observe its anxiety, 
its solicitude, its care> its risk of all to save and pro- 
tect its young. The ewe, the cow, with all the tribes 
of small birds ; the bee, and many others ; she may 
point out and remark the attention, and filial return 
of the young. And in books, if there were no other 
sources than Mrs. Trimmer*s beautiful fabulous his- 
tory, she would have abundant materials for descrip- 
tion, and narrative to repeat in an easier language than 
this excellent woman has used, since her*s is a book 
calculated for the age of eight or nine years, and 
would not suit a very little child. All these, with the 
habit of living with and receiving a thousand tender, 
unextoUed attentions from two beings, will be suffi- 
cient to effect all that the tenderest parents could 
wish. They will be fervently, and^ truly loved, and 



* Those who talk most of their affection have perhaps least. 
Let mothers prefer actions to professions, lest King Lear's error 
and punishment be theirs. 
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revered; not because they are his parents, but be- 
cause habit, wisdom, reason and affection, all agree in 
stamping them on memory as the best, the wisest, the 
dearest of friends. Let, then, a parent fulEl his obli- 
gations to the child, and filial affection and obedience 
must flow back in return. 

After the parents, the natural affections rest upon 
the other offspring of those parents ; the brothers and 
sisters. 

Here we come to equality. A few years, more or 
less, make but little difference in the estimation of a 
young mind. It has no respect for a being descended 
from the same stocky and sharing in the same enjoy* 
iak&it8, h'berties, advantages and restrictions with 
itself. But what is wanting in respect, is made up in 
strong affection. We naturally have a tender, familiar> 
confidential feeling towards those who share our fate, 
our hopes, our fears, our lot, our joys, our griefe. ; and 
Uiiffis the case with children of the same parent. They 
grow up together, and fare alike; dispute^ rejoice, 
and mourn ; if one weeps, tears spring from the other's 
eye ; and if another laughs, the first cannot forbear to 
smile^ And thuft it is that habit and peculiar circum- 
stance so form them, that fraternal love may, in its 
purity, 2eal, habit, association and interesti form into 
the noblest friendship in the world. 

And here again the social inclinations of human 
nature do much towards producing that which it is so 
desirable to secure : fraternal and sisterly affection. 
It is necessary, however, with this as with most other 
important concerns, to begin well, that we may have a 
well founded hope of good progress and end. An 
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infant is very often allowed to teaze, and scratchy and 
pull the hair of his little sister or brother, who en- 
dures the pain of the little tormentor until the drops 
spring up into bis eyes, and he is forced to retreat to 
some distance. The infant cries out for his victim, and 
the person who holds him^ to stop the noise, carries 
bim to the elder child, with a " don't beat brother, 
or sister," which the infant neither understanding nor 
heeding, catches at the hair of his little relative> which 
he sturdily pulls ; pinches the arms or peck, scratches 
the face, and very often puts down his mouth and 
fastens the teeth which are just peeping through the 
gums into any tender part of the frame. The patience 
of a good-natured child is quite exhausted when thua 
tried; he perhaps bursts into a crying fit, which 
frightens the infant, who begins to scream ; the nurse^ 
or mother, begins to scold, right or wrong ; the babe 
is jerked up for a punishment ; the brother otv sister la 
reproved ; both are immediately after coaxed and 
caressed, and thus ends the matter for that time. The 
inGuit commences his tormenting for the sake of 
amusement (and perhaps it is agreeable to exercise 
power and to have a will at that age, in proportion as 
it is in after times), the very first opportunity that be 
can fiod no better entertainment, and the same scene 
occurs, unless indeed it varies a little, by a slap in 
return from the elder child, when the confusion is 
great&tf and the punishment of the really unofifend* 
ing one more serious than in the other case* 

Now, why is all this ever allowed ? If it be wrong 
in a child of two or three years of age to bite^ 
scratchi pinch, and teaze a brother or sister, so 
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wrong as to require reproof and punisbmenti I would 
ask, why was it right at six, seven, or eight months ? 
And if not right, why permitted ?- The answer is 
plain ; because thoughtless, idle persons, considering 
]nf4nts as mere machinery, or rather considering not 
at all upon the matter, jsufier, permit, encourage, 
promote anything and every thing, right or wrong, 
good or bad, siily or wise, so that present ease may 
be obtained ; temporary quiet secured, and peace 
and idleness bought upon any terms whatever. They 
seem to say, ** My dear child be satisfied ', do not 
trouble me ; eat and drink and thrive^ and give me 
as much ease as possible, and I will allow you to 
grow up with any vices you like, and be just what 
character you please/' What character can grow 
out of such an infancyt but .one addicted to strife, 
^vy, bickerings, uncbaritableness^ malice^ and ill- 
nature? The evils are endless; we turn from the 
contemplation of them in disgust, to the consi- 
djerfttion of the requisite means to produce a con- 
trary e{p4^ct in the Uni^r heart. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MERCY. 

" MAKE WAT FOB EVERT WORK OF MBRCT." ** WBATSOEVC0 
THOU TAKEST IN HAND, REMEMBER THE END^ AND TUOV 
SHALT NEVER D9 AMISS." 

It 18 not hard to imagine t&at one child may stand 
higher in a parent's love and regard than another, for 
we are creatures so much disposed to be influenced 
by adventitious circumstances, that a reason cannol 
always be assigned^ nor will any apparent cause in- 
form us, why two beings which have a near resem- 
blance to each other, in person, manners, and dis- 
positions, nevertheless affect us in different ways; 
the one gaining over our will and affection in propor- 
tion as the other is incapable of exciting any emo- 
tion whatever. How many thousand delightful asso- 
ciations may h& wrapped round one child's image^ 
whilst with that of another may be entwined as many 
of a painful^ or distressing, or irritating nature ! 
These are weaknesses which every mother shoulil 
strive to conquer, but that such weaknesses there are, 
capnot be disputed. Whatever^ then, may be felt, she 
should discover only the strictest impartiality. Her's 
is a 'nice and delicate part to act, especially so with 
a second child. The first-born is accustomed to ex- 
clusive love, tenderness, and attention, until the 
appearance of a brother or sister, when the attention 
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9f a tnotber is wholly interrupted for a time> and 
then is but divided. The very extraordinary care 
which a little infant requires, engages much of a 
mother's time> and the first-bom, who was all, is now 
only a part. This truth is not so harsh to him at 
first, because there is surprise and pleasure in the 
contemplation of a baby's features, and an observance 
of its helpless ways. But an eldest is at length dred 
of observing always, and deriving but little amuse- 
ment; of hearing the plaints, and above all, of the 
change which the stranger has evidently wrought in 
his own situation. This is the moment in which a 
moth er should govern with a cautious, ^skilful, and 
prudent hand. I am convinced that many of the 
quarrels, enmity and strife of grown brothers and 
sisters, might be traced through adolescence and 
cluldhodd> to mismanagement in this stage of infancy 
when a difference of treatment is noticed, and a 
compariscm between present and past made; when 
disgust arises, and envy and jealousy follow. And 
when the infant is able to sit up and eat, trifling 
observations are made to its disadvantage ; when it 
can talk and walk^ little tales are told to its preju* 
dice ; and at all times there appears an irritability 
which bodes no future good. Is this false? then 
why are visitors interrupted by, <^ mamma, the baby 
has.taken this, or that;*' << mamma, make him give it 
me back again $" and if it be not attended to, by 
the burst of furious passion which follows, with the' 
words ^* tiresome, naughty baby^ I wish it had never 
come.'' No, there is not one who has not, at some 
time of his lifoi beard such an exclamation. What 
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can wt expect is the consequenceti but n^dwn^ilkagf 
teasing, envy, and malice ? and wb^ once theie are 
allowed to stand forth amoof^ first and second chil- 
dren, they will flourish among all the following ones, 
lo the very brink of the grave. 

An ^est child, then, which has been, as is sia* 
tural, much caressed, should be even more tenderly 
treated than formerly, as soon as a mother can 
bear his company afler having presented him with a 
little creature for a future companion^ comforter, 
and friend. An infant requires much attendance^ 
but the eldest should evidently see that he is as dear 
as ever to his parents. -He should be amused and in- 
structed, and made to feel as happy as possible. 
At the very first, it might be prudent in the parents 
to abstain from extravagantly praising, or caressing, 
the youngest. No such i^ech as, ** Ab, you have 
a sister now, or brother, what will you do ? Masiima 
must love little sister," should never be made use of 
by a p«pent,nor heard by one in the nursery, without 
a severe reprimand. The child will thus not be 
Jrritated by a great change, from tender treatment to 
Dcgl^t, nor will he feel an uneasy sensation rise as 
he perceives a strange being engross many of those 
attentions which were exclusively his. By degrees, 
affbction will grow, and habit will strengthen it, and 
the first-born will be accustomed to think that the 
stranger has a right to half of whatever he has. 
This must also have been taugbt by words and 
action. When the second child is old*. enough, he 
should have his ^rifles and his shares, and to make 
this well understood, nothing should be giv^en to the 
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j^der, witbottt a remark being made that the little 
one is equally envied with him, to that which its 
age prevents it from enjoying. 

Personal admiration is another source of mischief 
among children of a family* One child must be 
prettier, or brighter in intellect, or better shaped than 
another. The superiority is injudiciously noticed, 
and jealousy immediately springs up in the bosoms of 
the others. 

Emulation is good in a public establishment, but 
with a family of sisters and brothers it may be very 
dangerous to excite it too violently. We must drop 
competition if we wish to preserve harmony, and it is 
in no trifling degree better, we presume, to ensure 
affection and moral qualities^ tbad to purchase ex- 
cellence in any art or science at the expense of both. 

These hints, however, are given in the supposition 
that the children are permitted to live together during 
their infancy and childhood ; and, indeed^ unless this 
be the case, we can reckon upon no strong affiction. 
Eight, ten, or twelve years of pleasant, joyful, affiee- 
tionate intercourse are necessary, and this, too, in 
the gayest, most undisturbed, careless, delightful 
period of existence, when all is life and unclouded 
hope, .to make a profound impression that shall stand 
every casualty of time, and defy every vicissitude of 
event. But children .who are separated in infancy 
form other ties, and twine other recollections with 
memory, than those connected with a brother or 
sister. They are, on growing up, reminded of duty, 
and affection, and tenderness^ when they coldly meet ; 
but alaf ! in matters of, affection^ the reason is in 
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Tain addressed if the heart make no response. Duty 
is here a cold, heavj obligation, if inclination go not 
along with it, and so oppressive, that human nature 
constantly desires to rebel and throw it afar off. Ah ! 
for one little precept, one small secret to teach 
man's stubborn, restless itnd rebellious nature, how 
in all matters to unite his inclination with his duty ; 
10 instruct him from his infancy how be shall run 
down the stream of existence, loving where affec- 
tion is due ; respecting, where respect is meet : 
e^eming all in their just proportion, and setting no 
furtheir value on himself than as a weak being sent 
on earth to act, but only according to fixed principle, 
and to stand accountable for every deed. But man*9 
nature is prone to evil, and duty too often runs coun- 
ter to. his will.. A . few remarks must now be made 
on the correction and other points regarding children 
of one family. 

We are not bom alike in disposition, any more than 
we resemble each other in every feature. There is 
often as much variety in the children of the same 
family as in the same number of strangers. Yet so 
powerful are the efiRects of habit and education, that 
many distinguishing characteristics shall be filed 
down, and in place of a young, evil propensity, \^hich 
was smothered in the birth, shall be planted an 
excellence which may flourish during life. Notwith- 
standing which, a bias or propensity must be observed 
this or thfeit way; and it bften happens that, during 
icveral years of infancy, every effort is required to 
bear down, with- all the preponderance of a mother 
gifted with supreme authority over her child, the 
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turbulent evil, which , like compressed air, seeks to 
escape at any fissure^ and with every opportunity. 
But as it may shew itself at one fissurci let us close 
that for ever, and in time such struggles will be 
powerless and vain. Such repellant exertion on the 
mother's part is arduous and difficult, yet never 
hopeless whilst habit fluctuates ; when this is fixed, 
amendment and alteration may be expected^ but are 
rarely found. Thus does the appearance of fault lead 
to detection^ the detection to remonstrance, and the 
remonstrance disregarded, to the correction of children. 

One little girl, then,' has a propensity which her 
sister has not ; the first is corrected, whilst the second, 
who has no such fault, is blameless and unreproved. 
If the strongest affection has been cultivated, and 
exists between these sisters, the second will burst into 
tears, on witnessing the disgrace of her beloved 
companion and friend ; and will feel in the highest 
degree wretched until the other is pardoned. This 
is the test of sisterly love. Let us carefully guard s» 
precious a tenderness. 

In order to do so, a mother should begin by sepa- 
rating the two little girls, that whatever she may say 
to the one, of reproof or accusation, may not preju- 
dice the other's mind : besides which, a culprit is 
humiliated in the highest degree by the presence of 
those who listen to his accusation, and this feeling 
of shame, however advantageous in a general way, is 
not a proper one to excite between sisters or brothers. 
The severest punishment of a child should be, a 
banbhment of an hour from the society, of these 
doar little relatives. Not a word of blame on the 
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corrected child should pa98 the mother's Ups in pre* 
sence of the better children^ and even when the 
offender has pleaded forgWeness and is pardoned| 
the mother may restore her to her place, but without 
comment. The child will doubtless be questioned 
when the parent does not listen, and she may tell her 
own story. The self-accusations of a being we love 
go a very little way; but the- grave charges against 
him by another, and respected person, sink very deep^ 

In the second place, and by way of still more 

preserving the equality between sisters and brothers, 

a mother should dress her children. exactly alike; 

the boys in the same colours and habit, the girls 

exactly in the muslins and fashions which the others 

wear. One child is, propably, prettier than another; 

I would neither remark nor deny this, but if other 

officious persons made the observation, should give 

ibem no encouragement, but take the first opportu-* 

nity for alluding to some object in nature, which 

may be most remarkable for plain appearance, but 

which is most valuable in intrinsic worth ; as well aa 

to imother object of pretty or gaudy shape or hue, 

which is of no value. When beauty and excellence 

,are however united, we should observe, that they 

are very admirable, but when we cannot have both,- 

how much excellence is preferable to mere outward 

show. 

The power of beauty over the human soul is uni« 
versal and supreme^; but as beauty varies according 
to prepossession and taste, and that taste has no fixed 
law, we cannot but observe that the graces which 
enchant one person, excite in aaolher no extraor- 
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dinary emotions and that the objects aod beiags 
which persons of on^ country » or quarter of the. globe, 
are, in general^ inclined to disparage, are almost 
worshipped as perfection elsewhere.^ This, too, 
we should teach children betimes; that much of tlie 
'flattery and dangerous praises which visitors are in«» 
cUned to o&r, may be disarmed of their injurious 
effect. We should, by early precept and instruction, 
fence the young mind, as with a coat of mail, that all 
attacks may be repelled. 

In speaking thus, it is not intendied to harden a 
young breast to insensibility and cold indifference for 
honest praise, or the commendatioa which is bestow* 
ed on talents* or charms; but to teach caution in 
judging, first, what right we have to the admiration 
given so freely; secondly, what are the taste and 
judgment of the person who bestows it: thirdly, 
what niay be his possible motive, whether to arnus^ 
himself, to fill up a void in conversation, or to please 
the parent. If I saw a pretty sister improperly 
affected by praise, I shouM calmly talk thus to her^ 
but not till after a little time had elapsed between 
the commendation and the comment : — 



* For instance: the little deformed feet of the Chinese ladies, 
iK'hose toes are bound inwards so as entirely to disable them from 
walking, are esteemed a perfection in China j in England, the 
fame would be a monstrous deformity. The Japanese ladies 
dye their teeth coal black to heighten their charms j in Europe, 
the teeth cannot hf: too white for beauty. The Egyptian ladies 
dye their nails yellow, and feed their persons till they become 
unwieldy from fat, to excite admiration. A slender »h8pe 
is in England considered Diost clegAnt. 
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** People have a way of praising little children on 
two accounts; for their pretty features or for their 
goodness. Now a pretty face, as well as a pretty 
flower, or a pretty pebble, is only good to look at. 
All are made by God, and all his works are wonder- 
ful, and often pleasing. But why do we praise them 
for themselves? Did the flower, or the pebble, or the 
face make itself? No; the child who has a pretty 
face should no more be conceited of it, than is the 
flower. But goodness is quite another thing : for 
children are born inclined to be naughty, yet by at- 
tention and great pains they grow good ; goodness, 
then, is better worlh being praised for than beauty. 
But people sometimes praise children for being good 
when they are not good. Conscience will whisper 
the word mistake.'* 

Thus should every mother strive to balance all ac- 
counts between her children, and to correct the bane- 
ful influence of the world's first breath, thereby shew- 
ing, as well as she can, that Providence in its wisdom 
has kindly dealt out a portion to all. No creature 
exists, however disagreeable, but has one fair or good 
quality ; there is no child but that can shew to her 
fairest sister, some excellence which she does not 
possess. So have we all more than our deserts, and 
wisdom is indeed justified in her children. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MERCY. 

« BE KINDLY AFFECTIONED.*' ** AS IS THE MOTHER SO IS BEA 

DAUGHtER, THOtr ART THT MOTHER'S DAUOHTER, THAT 

^ LOATHBTH BER HUSBAND. AND HER CHILDREN; AND THOU 

ART THE SISTER, OP THY SISTERS, WHICH LOATHED THEIR 

HUSBANDS AND THEIR CHILDREN." 

It is the peculiar excellence of affection, that it 
inclines the heart to the hardest lesson of humanity, 
to bear and forbear. All who have been brought to 
really love, have learned this precept, and found the 
necessity for putting its spirit to the proof; for at no 
two dispositions completely assimilate, there must be, 
on ^ome one point, a smaller or greater shock when 
they come in contact. The familiarity and intiDiacy 
of two near relatives offer no motive of respect, no 
veil of pretence for the not understanding an opinion 
in which we cannot nor will not coincide, or a 
remark in which we do not and cannot agree. Rela- 
tives speak out, and will be answered ; they act, and 
will ad they say, be apprbved 6r condemned by the 
judgment of relatives. ' Thus the opinions have a 
severity as the quarrels of relations assume a deep 
cast ; they have a poignancy and bitterness which are 
seldom known to belong to those of mere firiends, 
acquaintances, or strangers. A ibmily feud is gene- 
rally dreadful. The one side will not spare in any 
way the other; the taunts, thejeers^ contempt, de^ 
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fiance^ are reciprocally thrown out, without any com* 
puncCion or hesitation. Bui surely that great law 
of love> to bear and forbear, could never have been 
taught ! For if taught, could love have been a 
plant in their heart, strong enough to engrail the 
maxim upon ? Even this might be. For as the 
brightest flames may be put out, and the clearest 
lamp be extinguished, so every virtue may, by the 
action of rancorous pride, envy, or other moral evil, 
be consumed in the cold, destroying embrace. Of 
what importance then, is it, to guard against the ap- 
proach of vices which will destroy root and ibunda' 
tion with more certainty than a swarm of locusta 
would blight the husbandman's fairest crop ? Bui, 
forbearance is a virtue of too great importance and 
magnitude to be passed over ; it shall therefore be 
considered separatdy hereafter. For the present we 
will dismiss the inquiry into the nature of its properties 
andadvanti^es, and return to the particular subject. 
To preserve tenderness of heart, the infant should 
never be permitted, as has been remarked, to witness 
the correction of a sister or brother, or of any do- 
mestic brute ; neither should it hear the servants^ 
or others in the house reproved. On the other hand,, 
whenever we have to praise or caress, an opportu- 
nity for doing so should be seized when the little 
one is present, upon whom (tliink as we in our wis- 
dom may . choose to do) nothing of act and deed is 
eventually lost or thrown away. The infant, thus 
accustomed to an expression pf good*wi]l, and 
general kindness on tlie countenances around it« 
not merely when thej^ are benj upon itself, but. 
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as seen extending to i^, will imbibe a feeling of 
content and satisfaction first, and then actually 
participate in the general disposition from prin« 
ciple aflerwards. The tenderest heart is rendered 
unrelenting and hard by being made, from infancy 
^upward, not perhaps an actual sufferer frdmi 
but an ear and eyewitness (^scoldings, bickerings^ 
cross looks,, blowsi violent words^ which words, though 
not well understood, are explained by the angry ges- 
tures and loud tones in which they are pronounced. 
How can we expect any, but a corresponding bad 
impression to be made up on the ductile materials of 
which infancy is composed? It is astonishing, that 
persons of sense, and mothers too, who call them* 
selves anxious^ a&ctionate parents, can wilfully blind 
themsdves to tl^e consequences. These mothers rise 
from bestowing the softest caresses on their babes» 
with those babes in their arms^ to go and pour forth 
the most vehement language, and virulent abuse^ 
upotf a luckless, and, it may be, worthless maid^ser- 
vant. And the same lady who was just before smiled 
upon in her drawing-room, for her tenderness, gentle- 
ae«s, and softness, is now, to the infant's utter amase* 
Bsent (be soon, however, ceases to t»e amazed at that 
to which he is habituated), is now changed into a 
defermed, irritable, and, for what reason he caimot 
diiine, an angry woman. The infant will suppose , 
either the mother or the mmd to be in the wrong, and 
he will be. indined to espouse the cause of one. Thia 
is indeed a truly natural feeling, as paay be seen when 
very little children lift up a li^nd to sti&ethe person 
who beats a brother or wt«r, iff burst infto ^ars whHi 
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one is angrily spoken to. The child in this case will 
be disposed to think his mother right, because he 
loves her best, and will directly copy her manner, 
pretend to scold like her, and on being removed into 
the arms of the same maid, will struggle, kick, beat 
with his little band, and shew by all his ways, since 
words are denied him, that he will be able to play the 
tyrant and imperious master fully as well as those 
who have just instructed him by example. The 
irritated servant in return does not spare her scold- 
ing, and thus begin hatred, wrath, and insolence. 

How different is the case with those infants who are 
carefully and studiously kept from scenes which may 
encourage the appearance of those propensities to 
tyrannize and domineer which, in so great a degree, 
are natural to man ! If the mistress must reprove the 
maid, the infant is purposely given to somebody, or a 
time chosen for so doing when he is asleep. The 
sisters and brothers are held apart on the same occa- 
sions, and no brute is ever in any way hurt, or even 
scolded before him. The proneness of his heart to 
strife, hatred, and cruelty, is thereby never afforded 
a single opportunity to take any shape, or gain any 
strength. His heart, if it was created with inclination 
to unfeeling hardness, is amended i^nd softened, and 
the evil spirit in him subdued ; and if the heart was 
the reverse in the birth, its tenderness, which by 
neglect and bad management might have been de- 
stroyed, is now fixed, and spread into a principle of 
active friendliness. 

In all families which have originally sprung from 
the same stock, we must observe that the progress of 
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time, the march of «vent, the press of disaster, or the 
precipitance of overruling passions, has hurried one 
or other of the branches out of its course. Members 
of a family bearing the same name, shewing the same 
heraldic distinctions, discovering the same peculiar 
cast of feature, or borrowing similar turns of language 
with the other members, are nevertheless governed by- 
different circumstances, worked upon by different 
interests, do pursue different objects, and estimate in 
a very different manner to others of the family, the 
worlds and the benefits it has to bestow. One brother 
has been driven on through life by a gale of pros- 
perity, which has given him possession of more than 
his proudest ambition dared reckon on ; another bro- 
ther has toiled and striven with a profession which 
keeps him in dependence, and holds him in a chain 
from which he dares never hope to escape : this one 
frets in. despondency, whilst the first revels in the 
establishment of a prince. Woman's fortune is stilli 
more uncertain. She is dependent upon another, 
and by herself is nothing ; her earthly fate is bound 
up in that of man^ and to know what is' her lot, she 
must ask herself what. is that of her father^ her guar 
dian, or her husband. The youngest female of a 
home circle will marry a man of wealth,^ and live in 
more than eastern splendour, whilst her sister will 
engage the affection of a worthy though poor divine, 
or of a merchant, who by unavoidable losses will be 
reduced to a state of mediocrity^ in which every small 
expense must be calculated before it is incurred. 
Children are the fruit of all these marriages. Cousins, 
nephews, nieces spring up ; claim each their ties of 
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consanguinity) meet, and embrace as relatives. But 
under what different appearances ! The child of a 
wealthy sister rolls in a splendid equipage ; the sleek 
horses that draw her neigh and prance in high mettlie, 
and delight at being allowed to snuff the air^ ader an 
idleness of several days ^ one or two footmen spring 
from the stand, and knock in a furious way for admit- 
tance, and one obsequiously presents his arm that it 
may be ready to assist in case his lady should not 
step securely. The carriage either waits her orders, 
or is ready at the appointed time. The child, on the 
contrary, of the indigent sister accompanies her 
mother on foot, or holds the maid-servant's hand, and 
drawing forward her large bonnet to shade the sun's 
intense rays, proceeds, heated and tired, through the 
streets or road to her cousin's house. It rains, per- 
haps, and the affectionate mother has desired the 
maid to take a precaution that the child may not be 
a sufferer; they accordingly beckon to a hackney 
coachman, who, looking the other way, does not per- 
ceive them. He is made however to understand that 
be is wanted, turns heavily round, and drives up to 
the curb stone ; in the awkward manoeuvring of Che 
poor, thred horses, the mud of a black kennel is thrown 
upon the little girl's new pelisse or white frock. At 
length both chiid and conductress are seated in the 
vehicle ; the wind beats in the rain on one side ; 
they pull up a long strap, but find perhaps only a 
frame of wood without a glass ; this evil is itot to be 
remedied, and the whip being well applied over the 
horses' backs, they move on, and in time arrive at the 
great house. Here the man climbs down from his 
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ragged seat, tad eyeing his employers^ asks if be is to 
knock or only ring. 

Not more dissimilar are the manners and habits of 
the cousins, than is their style of equipage. With 
whatever kind treatment, the poorer relatives must 
feel the difierence. The married sisters love each 
other, and the cousins are pleased to be together; 
but as we have all some grand acquaintance, some 
higher one to look up to, so has also the rich relatibn, 
and she can scarcely conceal a blush at introducing a 
branch of poverty to notice ; for it is as if she said, 
" All my family are not, you see, as I am." The 
indigent relation is invited perhaps often, but refuses, 
and does so from many motives. A little feeling of 
humiliation; a conviction of the impossibility to ap> 
pear as fashion prescribes; the dread of incurring 
expenses, or of forming expensive acquaintances -, the 
fear of giving her children a taste for pleasures and 
entertainments which, at home, they cannot have 3 an 
inclination, which grows on those who have expe- 
rienced reverses^ of remaining secluded and unob- 
served in their retirements. From which ever of 
these motives the refusal arises, its effect is the same, 
to damp an eagerness to meet ; and to make a repe- 
tition of visits less frequent. Intimate intercourse 
between kindred of different pursuits and circum- 
stances thus droops and pines, till at length it is only 
an afiectionate remembrance, just kept alive by a 
tasual meeting two or three times in a year. In the 
mean while, the children of the families grow up to 
maturity, and are nearly estranged from each other. 
The Kch forget the poor, and the poor only remember 
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the rich in a moment of proud allusion, or when 
the honour and grandeur of the family stock ^e in 
question. 

Such is the fact ; that in all families there are the 
grand of kin to look up to, and the poor relations to 
shield from too keen observation. It rests with 
parents to consider these remarks, and to apply them 
as they think fit; only recollecting that the bundle 
of sticks, the strong as well as the weak, which are 
fast tied together, as a bundle^ repel all efforts to 
break ; but that each twig taken separately may soon 
be broken ; that he who standeth should take heed 
lest he fall ; that the tree which is poor and barren 
one year, may the next be strong and flourishing; 
and finally, that in a world where all is changing, 
there is more than one chance against the stability of 
the noblest fortune. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MERCY. 



** ir HE WILL PERFORM THE PART OF A KINSMAN^ — WELL; IP 
NOT, I WILL DO TUB PART OF A KINSMAN TO THEE," ** BUT 
THERE 18 A FRIEND WHO IS ONLY a' FRIEND IN NAME," 

The next relation is that of children with friends, 
as they are called, and acquaintances^ Here one 
idea presents itself. Every friend must be an ac- 
quaintance, but every acquaintance is not, cannot be 
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a friend. There are persons whom the beads of a 
family must visit, and whom they could never iove» who 
nevertheless are not destitute of some merit ; or there 
are certain ancient ties which are not to be broken 
without setting a whole neighbourliood in a ferment, 
and violating the forms of good breeding. It is in 
▼ain to say we will associate with none but such as we 
can make real friends. We cannot make friends till 
we know them, and an opp^unity for this may never 
perhaps occur. Great events, which call for heroic 
sacrifices, and ask the display of qualities which de- 
mand our love, seldom fall upon members of a civilized 
nation. The little world of one family moves quietly 
in its own sphere, alternately vexed and pleased by 
the small occurrences of day and day, and gently 
agitated by the interests which swell its oWn wishes. 
Provided our acquaintances be persons of good mo- 
rals, we must be content to let them have their whims 
and caprices, their self-love and their volatility. This 
variety children must see if they enter a drawing- 
room, which, if they never enter in childhood, they 
will be no ornament to in maturity. But we should 
be careful to preserve them from all the contagion of 
diversity of opinion and rancour of prejudice j pnd, if 
a mother or guardian be anxious on the subjept, she 
may easily do so, by encouraging her child's prattle 
with one person whom she vaiues, rather th^n with 
another whom she does not : by. assuming ai) air of 
severity or cool displeasure that will sufliciently 
check A person who only sporU with a chfld from 
compliment to the parent ; or by doing whaj she has 
it always in her power in her own house to do ; send- 
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ing the child away to his chamber on some little honest 
pretext or other. 

As children grow older^ they are very apt, iu their 
proneness to judge from appearances, to conceive 
gtrong and hasty prepossession for this or that person, 
whether of their own age or otherwise. Possibly 
young people thus attadi themselves for one of these 
reasons :«- 

Because their pride may be gratified by visiting 
p^j^sons of higher birth, or greater fashion and fortune 
than thiey in a general way do ; persons, whom not to 
know, would *^ argue themselves unknown :** 

Because they themselves may be of the higher rank, 
and desire the homage of those inferiors, who are 
ready to offer it ; 

Because custom and habit, or circumstance, have 
made the intimacy one of necessity : or, because 
thdy may have pleasure, sympathy, and delight in their 
society, and sought it from no motive of worldly interest. 

From being an acquaintance on any of these terms, 
the person is sought after, in\4ted, familiarized with, 
and detained beyond the length of a formal visit. 
The acquaintanceship then glides gently away, and 
what is termed friendship, remains in the place. 

Oh, how has this sacred title been dishonoured and 
abused in its application ! How many beings call 
themselves friends, and are so named by others, who 
have not one beat of generous feeling in dieir breastsV 
whose motive is interest, whose ruling passion is gain, 
whose delight is to court the sun of prosperity, and 
whose care is to move away with the approach of 
reverses ! 



Si 
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That a child may not bethnes learn to degrade this' 
word from its true sense, a mother should teach him 
what a friend is, and how mighty a discovery it is to 
find one } that when once he has secured such a trea- 
sure, it should be held invaluable* Children form 
friendships with children, and youth with youth. In 
general, some equalizing . S3rmpathy is necessary to 
really ensure this noble intimacy ; whether it be of 
age« of tastes, of pursuits, or of d[>]igations. It is 
slow in forming, when it is to stand, for^ as the ad** 
mirable Feltliam observes, that love is never lasting 
which flames before it bums. A mother can scarcely 
be too cautious in directing the friendships of her 
cbikL If he be of a warm*hearted, generous, open, 
confiding nature, he will take up the ideas, as he will 
copy the manners of his friend. There is a charm in 
noticing every little peculiarity of the person we love, 
and from noticing, we come at length to imitate, 
without being conscious of so doing. This sufficiently 
shews the danger of young friend^ip, which has 
not good principle and habit on both sides to give it 
value. 

In a general way, young people should be instruct- 
ed to form few close attachments away from the 
members of their own family, but to cultivate the 
society of an acquaintance with attention ; and shoulil 
b^ taught to bear in mind, that the end of good so- 
ciety is rational amusement and instruction. Our 
aim should, therefore, be, to hold frequent intercourse 
with our superiors; not so much our superiors in 
wealthy as in talent and knowledge ; that we may 
stund some chance for improvement, imd so far differ 
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from the haughty Romany who, desiring always the 
the pre-eminence, said^ he would rather be first in the 
village than second in the capitol. 

The last point for consideration, is the relation of 
children with servants^ peasants^ and the poor. One 
of the^m has already been touched upon in another 
place. An equal gentle behaviour is always, to be 
enforced from children to inferiors, whether they be 
servants or peasants. If we do not permit intimacy 
with the household, neither should we allow fretful, 
improper, hasty altercation. Every service required 
should be asked for in a mild affable tone and manner, 
and thanks should always accompany the service. If, 
in any way, children might conduce to the comforts^ 
or promote the happiness of any and all about them, 
they should be taught to do so, that while the heart 
is tender we may mould it to impressions of goodness 
and universal humanity. 

But if several reasons may be adduced against the 
familiar intercourse of children with servants, they do 
not hold in speaking of the familiarity of well-bom 
children with the peasantry. The grand failings of 
servants are a disregard of truth, and an affectation of 
manners above those of their class*^ Those who 
doubt the first assertion, may ask themselves and de- 
clare, how many such persons they know, of whom 
they can say, '' Truth only passes those lips : I can 
place full and entire dependance in all that they 
utter." Wherever such domestics are found, and 

f ■■ ■ - ■ I ... .. ■ ■ _ 

- * A lie, says the son of Siracb, is a foul blot in a man, yet it is 
conunoaiij lu the moath of the untaught. 
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some tliere doubtless may be, they should Indeed be 
prized^ and many faults be pardoned in consideration 
of this so great quality ; but where testimonials pannot 
be offered in such confidence, let parents never give 
children from under their own superintendance. 

' In some judicious little work for children, which I 
have read, the hero of the tale is made to say to his 
mother, " Why do you object to my talking much to 
our servants, and yet encourage me to speak to the 
peasants." The exact words of the reply I cannot 
remember, but the following remarks may convey a 
part of their meaning : 

Thdt the class of servants, which are originally 
sprung from the peasants and low ranks, being taken 
young into families of fashion and fortune, are thus 
transplanted to new climes, moulded to new forms, 
and grow habituated to customs to which they have 
been hitherto strangers. That the influence of ex- 
ample around them, the state of plenty and luxury in 
which they live, and the fashionable license of senti- 
ment and impunity of riches, all and severally aid in 
making a vague but false impression of actual life, 
and in creating a disgust to country pursuits, manual 
labour, and simple habits :— 

That such persons, whcQ totally unprepared by pre- 
vious useful instruction, are on these elevations filled 
with speculations of grandeur, finery, shew and self- 
indulgence, which no force within them can withstand 
but that of good sense, an humble mind, and solid 
principles ; that they copy their employers and forget 
themselves: the maid, with all the failings of her lady> 
divested of her grace, elegance,, or higher virtues, 
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and the man with madi of the coarseness and all th« 
ignorance of the rustic, but without his simplicity, 
local knowledge, health, sincerity, and cheerfulness. 

He has in fact the extravagant notions of the higher 
ranks, without the knowledge^ patriotism, liberality, 
and refinement, which are generally more or less at* 
tached to distinction. Add to all this, that the lan- 
guage of servants has so much of the plausible and 
specious mixed with it^ that children of the families 
they serve like to converse with them ; and in gene- 
ral, being thrown into their company, imperceptibly 
acquire their false sentiments, incorrect way of speak- 
TDg, and bad habits ; whereas the hardy young pea- 
sant, who earns her bread by knitting or spinning, by 
milking the cows, making cheese, or any other such 
employment, retains in her mind the notions only of 
those objects by which she is surrounded. Children 
of any rank may profit by a conversation with a family 
of honest, simple peasants* A thousand agreeable 
and instructive subjects are familiar to them^ which, 
explained, would delight a child. For example : the 
poultry ; the different breeds ; the time for batching 
the young, and the manner of their leaving the shell ; 
the vigilance of the parent birds, &c. ; the cows and 
sheep ; their food, and young, &c. ; agriculture, gar- 
dening, small birds ; vermin ; beasts of prey ; with 
the daily observations on the weather, clouds, winds, 
the hour of the day by the sun, and a thousand more 
subjects with which they are conversant, are talked 
of; not in the bad fine style of a modern fine lady 
servant, but in the language of truth and homeliness : 
blended perhaps with the peculiarities of county dia- 
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lecty but which are a species of- vidgarity not easily 
communicated. Such is the difference between a 
servant^ who pretends to i^ die knowledge of her 
mistress, and has in reality none; and of country 
male and female peasants, who in their shy unprac- 
tised manner declare they know nothing, really think- 
ing BO, who are nevertheless equal to give very pleasing 
infprmation from actual observation and experience, 
upon the most interesting objects of nature. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MERCY. 



"children shall seek to please the poor/* "have we 

NOT all' ONE FATHER? BATfl NOT ONE OOD CREATED US?** 

GooD-NATURE to creaturcs like ourselves, is pro- 
perly humanity; and gentleness and kindness to all 
the brute creation is represented in the very principal 
virtue which is here treated of, mercy. The dispo- 
sition to do acts of kindness or ill-will to man and 
beast, gives the character of the heart. And the 
nature, we say, is good or bad } such a one is good or 
ill-natured, accordingly. A child or a man is not 
called good-natured, if he have temperance, patience, 
industry, modesty, or truth; and yet these are all 
great virtues to be possessed of; but his nature is 
only termed good, when it prom|its him to think of 
and act kindly towards all men, rich and poor, and to 
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heJp and relieve them whenever he can ; and by a very 
natural consequence, when he abhors to injure any 
brutes for sport or caprice ; by his conduct evincing a 
general tenderness and consideration for all creatures. 

Happy the child who has good-nature ! Whether 
that nature were cruelly or kindly disposed at his 
entrance into the world, for if he do but possess the 
virtue^ we care not at what period of infancy it was 
given ; but this we know, that it was given in the first 
year of existence, or it would scarcely have been liis ; 
for if the child was not born with a disposition to ten- 
derness^ it follows^ that he must have been inclined to 
hard-heartedness ; and who knows not, that weeds 
grow quicker than flowers. 

And here I must ask, when the question is of giv* 
ing the virtues artificially, that is, of driving out bad 
and natural propensities, and placing in their rpom 
excellent but exotic qualities, what is 'the use and 
advantage of education^ if it be not in so doing ? The 
exercise of art may seem misdirected to infancy, and 
many will perhaps think that nature, during that ten« 
der age, is the best instructor and unfolder of the 
bodily powers. In some respects she is. But the 
tninds of the best of men have been rendered so by 
art ; evil being natural, goodness must have been the 
work of art superadded by example and precept, 
and fixed by habit ; and art (I do not mean artifice) 
must therefore be exercised with infants and children, 
to mould their dispositions to the forms we desire. 
Socrates, in his own noble confession, declared that 
he was in childhood addicted to every vice. Through 
the art of education, joined to a strength of mind. 
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which not one in ten thousand is Been to possess, and 
by which alone he was enabled to do so much for 
his own improvement in afler years^ he rose superior 
in virtue to all men of his time. The Almighty pro- 
nounces that the thought of man's heart is evil con- 
tinuallyr from his infancy upward. And who shall 
say that man is not more easily led into temptation to 
a bad act, than he is incited to a good one ? That it 
is not easier to sin than to do well? Even trutb, 
which in a greater or less degree is born with us all, 
is not unfrequently soon driven out in childhood, 
through bad example and bad management ; and in 
most, even if it be tolerably preserved to maturity, 

r 

requires to be fed and supplied by means, or, as fire 
without fuel, it would presently go out: What these 
means are^ belongs not to this place to mention ; how- 
ever, we may allow an anxiety to be well thought of 
by others, and a satisfaction in virtue generally, for 
the sake of itself, to form a part of them. 

Now, can it be thought that Socrates if as less 
respected because nature had formed him a bad sub- 
ject, and art had made him a good one ? We are 
sure that the very reverse of this was the case. Is an 
apple taken from a tree grafted by art, less palatable 
than one which we find wild in the woods as nature 
left it ? We know, too, this is not so. Are the many 
conveniences we daily profit by less valued, because 
the nicest and most intricate machinery was employed 
in their construction ? Just the contrary 5 for the art 
employed'in forming them renders them more perfect, 
and, besides, within the reach of every one ; conse- 
quently, more generally useful* Ari, then, is requisite 
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if we desire excellence ; and in proportion as we de« 
sire this^ so should be our pains. Those who earnestly 
wish to make sore, strive in time to do so ; and the 
mother who wishes to have worthy representatives in 
her children, considers that she cannot begin too 
soon to mould their dispositions to goodness. I grant 
that a few unpromising and naughty children have 
turned out, through extraordinary exertions and cir- 
cumstances ia youth or maturity, apparently good 
men ; but Uie instances are almost as rare as the good- 
ness and wisdom of Socrates are uncommon, or that 
an excellent plant is seen to grow from bad seed; 
and I conceive it to be as dangerous to depend upon 
chance, for the attainment of virtue in adolescence 
and maturity,- as it is desperate, from the success of 
a very few, to put off our repentance, and the altering 
of bad courses, to a distant period of time, from the 
very extraordinary instance of the thief on the crosd, 
who was promised paradise through a repentance 
which must have been truly sincere, but which was 
nevertheless deferred to a very late hour. 

The exercise of art, then, is necessary to produee 
qualities which it is desirable we should possess, but 
which nature has originally denied us, and has seemed 
rooreoyer to exclude for ever, by having fixed the 
germs of particular vices in their room. The vices, 
however, must be plucked out, and the virtues plant- 
ed ; and we can all judge whether a teoder age is not 
the fittest for setting a plant, and for rooting weeds. 

Perhaps the question ha9 detained us too long, but 
its importance is such, that I may be excused for 
throwing it in a variety of forms. May the argu* 
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ments carry conviction : for some good, if not com- 
plete success, can hardly fail to arise from their 
being acted upon. 

To return^ then, to the consideration of mercy, as it 
regards kindness to man^ and tenderness to brutes. 

It has been observed that an infant's heart should 
be preserved tender ; its affections maintained warm* 
That we should encourage in it the virtue of hu- 
manity, and that styled mercy ; or, if there be no ap- 
pearance of these beautiful virtues, and that we can- 
not be said to encourage what we cannot discover, 
that then we are mildly to force an entrance for them, 
at any expense to bur own ease, and upon any terms 
compatible with honesty. The acquisition of them, 
whether engrafted by art or held with other qualities, 
will then be seen to produce good-nature. 

Good-nature applies equally to a kind disposition 
towards man and beast. The good-natured infant, 
or the one who is to be made so (not by words, we 
remember, but by example influencing mind), is ac- 
customed to a regular and striking expression of 
friendly interest for all the household, in the countC'^ 
nance of its mother. This mother does not, in an 
overflowing tenderness to her child, because it is 
her*s, forget that her servants have the same feelings 
and passions equally with herself, or that their frames 
were built by the same omnipotent hand. Her chil* 
dren and her husband, it is true^ are pre-eminent in 
her love, but she has affection, and regard, and good- 
will for some who deserve them, whether they be 
equals or inferiors; and she is toudted by the wants 
and distresses of all. 

t 6 
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This last feeling dilates the tender heart, iivhieh 
throws open its widest portals to admit every attribute 
of mercy ; and that most exquisite^ sofl> and beautiful 
attribute! pity, moves gently in ; sympathy, with eyes 
swimming, and compassion, glide next ; benevolence 
and beneficence follow : all these bear upon the will 
and inclination, and form a disposition/ which, like 
the tide of an impetuous river, forces it in one direc- 
tion; in the direction of corresponding acts. Such 
acts spring from the brisker virtue which crowns the' 
whole, and sets off that of humanity ; it is called be- 
nignity, for benignity is the action of kindness to fel- 
low-man. Beneficence is the wish ; benevolence the 
inclination ; sympathy, the commiseration in his 
hopes and fears, joy and sorrow ; and pity^ the con- 
cern for him when he suffers. 

But kindness shewn to fellow creatures may be 
expected to produce thanks, acknowledgment, regard, 
and esteem in return. And what if they do not? 
What if those we have most tenderly treated behave 
worst? Shall we set a mark on them^ and hereafter 
desert them in their need ? Or shall we endeavour to 
harden our hearts against all, lest we be again so 
served? 

Fortunately, with the good-natured, the last can 
never be done, for habit puts in his protest against it. 
If a tender heart, and all the long train of virtues 
which lodge in such an organ, have been preserved 
during five, ten, or twenty years, the world,. and that 
cold calculating divinity styled experience, can never 
succeed in persuading the heart to encrust itself with 
a solid battery of selfishness and apathy. The asser- 
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tton therefore is quickly made. The reply to the 
first point will detain us longer. 

As we are all more or less imperfect, so are our 
views of life, and manners, and things, more or less 
"false and incorrect. The best of men, in surveying 
their actions, are disposed to overrate the good they 
have done, and to draw their faults and vices into the 
very narrowest compass. No wonder, then, if, with 
vanity influencing from one way, ingratitude urging 
from another, disappointment at being, as it were, 
outwitted (for no man bestows privately without 
expecting some kind of thanks), stinging from a third 
quarter, no wonder if, thus stimulated, he be apt to 
magnify the benefit conferred, in proportion as he is 
indignant at or disgusted with the return made. To 
a benevolent heart, the strong and apparently sincere 
expressions of gratitude give a kind of pleasing pain, 
and It seeks to check them. The very satisfaction 
we feel on being told in grateful language that we 
haye obliged anotberi instantly disposes us to lessen 
the value of the favour to him and to ourselves. Like 
a tradesman who has^ been paid for his goods^ and 
who strikes off the amount from his books and his 
mind, we who have received gratitude for our benefits, 
hold the account settled, and cancel the obligation. 

But if, on the other hand, the person to whom we 
have done a service offer no thanks or even acknow- 
ledgment, or if he do, should he revile, or wrong, or 
injure us in word and deed, are we utterly to abandon 
him in our just displeasure ; and when he afterwards, 
in his distress, imploret our aid, are we to refuse it ? 
It is goodness to rele&t and forgive; and if we ex- 
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postulate, to do so with mildness. Here, then, are 
three other dependant virtues on the greater one of 
humanity : lenity, clemency, and mildness ; and with 
them closes the list of virtues belonging to humanity, 
which, as I have said, is the disposition to and prac- 
tice of kindness from man to mankind. 



CHAPTER XVr. 
MERCY. 

** RBADT TO DO GOOD; KIND TO MAN." " FOB HE SHALL HAVE 
JUDGMENT WITHOUT MERCY, THAT HATH SHEWED NO MERCT." 

Thbse general remarks are now to be practically 
applied ; and we must turn back to the age of infancy 
and childhood, and see how the subject und^r con- 
sideration can be made to influence opinion, and to 
affect the conduct of tlie very young. 

Children, for the most part^ are apt, from the weak- 
ness of their judgment, to decide hastily on persons 
and things* It is consequently a mother*s duty to 
watch every action, to mark its tendency, to trace 
it upward to the probable motive and principle, that 
she may quietly, and at the right moment, reason with 
them . upon whatever she conceives to be a false no- 
tion or an error ; and this, not in a way to check their 
confidence, but in a manner to interest and please. 
Children who are well trained soon become tired of 
idle playi and of their own accord draw near the 
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mother's side, raise up their arms to be seated on her 
knee, and say, ** Tell me something, mamma, about so 
and so." Then their countenances assume a graver 
cast, the hands are clasped, and the whole attitude 
bespeaks attention. This is the time for calling to 
mind any prejudice or error which has crept into a 
tender mind, and a mother should immediately try to 
recollect and explain away, or reason upon the parr 
ticular abuse she would rectify. ** Tell me, my dear, 
why you did so and so yesterday ?*' or, •< why do you 
think in this or that way ?" she may ask ; and then, 
by the answers, correct and improve young opinion. 
She can also further this desirable end by telling a 
little tale which she can invent, and with it connect 
the circumstances of the case, so as to make an im- 
pression on the child, and to shew wherein he has 
erred ; this tale I would have her at once pronounce 
to be a fiction, or partly a fiction, when either of these 
is so : for we shall never improve a child's moral 
character by teaching him that the very relation which 
we know to be without foundation is truth. 

In forming opinions, children have generally some 
reason as a foundation, whether it be apparent or not, 
and they should be often questioned as to what that 
is. They are inclined to be free with those who take 
notice of them ; presuming and fretful with those who 
humour them; conceited and vain with those who 
extravagantly praise them; and coM, perverse, or 
reserved with those who seem to take no interest in 
them. Children are always, as has been remarked, 
close observers of appearances. If they are not 
watched, and above all, if they have not had the ad* 
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vantage of early care and attention^ they will mis- 
take the poor mean appearance of indigent persona, 
and the humility of others, for real inferiority in 
every respect, and will be Jed to treat them -as though 
they were not of the same race as themselves; asy 
on the contrary, they will be disposed to set a value 
on others according to the splendour of their equi- 
page and the magnificence of their attire. But it 
must be acknowledged that much of this false 
estimation is produced by the errors of the parents 
themselves: who too often discover to their children 
the deference with which they approach a grand 
though frivolous acquaintance, and the attention they 
bestow on a costly dress ; as well as the scrutiny 
which they exercise on the humble friend, and the 
contempt they have for the ill-dressed one. 

Those mothers who wish to distend the infant heart 
with kind and humane feelings, will place a constant 
guard over their own expressions and features, in the 
full assurance that where they themselves lead the 
infant will follow, whether it be in the thorny path of 
vice, the narrow one of virtue, the weedy and baneful 
one of indolence, or the broken and rugged one of 
prejudice and caprice. The chicken follows the hen 
to the meadow, the barn, the roost, or the fox cover, 
in blind confidence or thoughtless alacrity ; whether 
to plenty or to famine, 40 repose or to death, the little 
animal never once inquires of instinct : it trusts to its 
guide> and thrives or falls with her. Infants, like 
chickens, follow as blindly the parent's step. Happy 
were the custom, if fashion enjoined the exercise of 
human faculties and reason, to direct the choice of a 
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path in which the child might follow with as much 
advantage and safety as through instinct the chick 
may the hen. 

But, from whatever source they may spring, error 
and false notions must be combatted, and self-impor- 
tance, that odious fault in childhood, be rooted out 
along with the pride which gives it birth. " Why," 
we may ask^ <* did you behave in such a manner to 
this or that person? What is your reason for dis- 
liking him? How happens it that you are nicely 
clothed and well fed, whilst the little girl we saw 
yesterday, or to-day, was ill dressed and lives on the 
coarsest food ? ' Why are you not in her place and 
she in your*s ? In what respect are you better ? 
Have you legs which can run swifter ; eyes that can 
see better ; fingers which can move faster than she 
has ? Put your hand on your side : is there not 
something beating against it ? Is it a heart ? Has 
not the poor girl we speak of the same ? Move your 
lips and speak ; cannot she, too, speak ? How is it 
then that you are different to her ? In having better 
clothes and more delicate food? And from whom 
did your food and clothing come? From yourself ? 
no ; from your parents. If they chose it, could they 
not dress you meanly, and give you the fare of the 
poorest person ? And how could you help yourself? 
But who, above all, I would ask, gave you to parents 
who are rich enough to provide you with comforts, 
and, on the contrary, fixed the poor girl in a* family 
which is obliged to work from day to day for roots 
and bread ? And if the Great Being v/ho so placed 
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you has power to give, has he not also power 
to take away ? to make the poor rich, and the rich 
poor}" 

Children also form opinions of the disposition of 
people, and like or dislike them accordingly. This is 
observable in infants of a very tender age. A babe' 
will scream and cling to its mother in the most unac* 
countable manner at the sight of one even pleasing 
person, whilst he makes no resistance to the caresses 
of perfect strangers. It would be curious to trace 
out the association, and discover the cause of this ap- 
parent caprice, and a mother really anxious for the 
welfare of her ofispring will find the task not unin- 
teresting. But children who can speak often make 
known their feelings immediately after the person or 
playmate is gone. << I do not like him^ or her,'' they 
say. '' And why do you not ?*' should always be 
asked. The answer is often, << I don*t know ;*' givep 
in the spirit, though not in the rhyme of Dr. Fell's 
commentator ; a mother, however, should never rest 
satisfied with such a reply to her questions, for if the 
child have sufficient command of words, and have the 
power to arrange his recollections and ideas in some 
order, he will offer some kind of a reason .which will 
assist us much in taking a view of his mind and turn 
of character. Sometimes a child answers, << Because 
he is so naughty." " Why do you think him 
naughty?" should be asked. *' Because,'* may the 
child now say (rather helped onwards), ^^ he pushed 
me down and broke my plaything," or, " He ate 
my plumbs, or a piece of ipy biscuit," or, << He talked 
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too much;** Now any one of these reasons, thoogh it 
may appear too insignificant to notice, is yet some 
clue to the predominant features of the child's mindi 
and calls for very particular attention. 

All his observations may be commented on* To . 
that of, *' He pushed me down and broke my play« 
thing," we may say, ^* And are you sure that this 
was done on purpose to vex you? Did not your 
friend say he was sorry, and did he not appear so ? 
then should you not forgive him } Does your mamma 
call you naughty after you have broken any thing by 
accident, and tell her you are sorry you have done 
so? does she not forgive you? and should you not 
forgive others when they ask you, and strive to for* 
get the mischief they have done you? Besides, 
although one thing is unfortunately destroyed, have 
you no other ? Is it not better to be content with ' 
what you have, than to wish for what is lost or bro^ 
ken, that you cannot have ?" 

*' You say such a one is naughty because he ate 
your plumbs, &c. Had you none yourself? or, if 
you had no plumbs, had you not something else as 
good ? And even if you had no other nicety, does it 
not seem as if you were greedy to let the matter rest 
in your mind ? But pray recollect whether you have 
not, at one time or other, devoured several pice thingSi 
as you happened to have them, whilst a friend was sit* 

«■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ > II.. ,1 . 111! 

* Children are particularly wearied, and even vexed by the con- 
tinued talking of grown-up people. First, because they do not 
like to be present and not usurp the first place in attention ; and 
secondly, because they cannot uadertti&nd what is said, and are 
consequently not amused. 
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ling by who never tasted a morsel 5 to whom you never 
offered a bit ? Last of all, let me ask in what would 
you have been the better, had you eaten the plumbs 
yourself? The taste of the best sweetmeat or dainty 
is gone immediately that it is swaUowed." 

^ Your h'ttle friend would not play with you. And 
why ? Are not children fond of playing with one 
another when they are allowed to do so ? Then why 
did your acquaintance refuse you? Perhaps you 
have offended, or teazed, or hurt him ; try to recollect 
whether you may not have done «o ? But at any 
rate, if you are not to blame in that respect, keep in 
mind how very uncomfortablejt is to sit by and not 
be permitted to join in any amusement ; and take 
care not to do to any one else what you should 
not like to be done to yourself. In the mean 
time, shew by your good conduct that your little 
friend can have no reason in your behaviour for deny- 
ing you his company, or for refusing to share in your 
play/' 

To the remark of *^ He would not talk, or he talked 
too much," we may say, " You, perhaps, did not en- 
courage him ; or did not seem pleased to meet him ; 
or he might not be well ; or you perhaps said some- 
thing unkind, which made him dull and silent. But if 
he talked too much, he perhaps served you as you did 
him once ; yet though he was so unkind as to treat 
another in a way he did not like himself, might you 
fiot have listened, and have heard something pleasing 
or pretty ? Lastly, pray recollect that you are not 
pleased with another for talking, only because you 
might not talk yourself." 
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In this way, by diving into young minds, we may 
check the rise of prejudice, diminish the force of self- 
love, and turn the die of impression to benevolence 
and moderation. 

Humanity in conduct or action is a most important 
consideration, and we should never let slip an oppor- 
tunity for enforcing its necessity. 

It is very gratifying to observe a child who feels 
for the distresses of others, and who has been taught 
to know that all his comforts and prosperity proceed 
from no merit of his. But if kindness in him stop 
short here, this fine theory will soon expire in the 
glitter and emptiness of mere false sentiment. He 
may, like the Athenians, understand what is good, 
but his goodness will be small if he do not also make 
it, as did the Lacedemonians, his practice. It is 
useless to shew a child wherein he has committed an 
injury, if we do not, at the same time, instruct him 
how to repair it, or to avoid the repetition in future. 
It is vain to expect amendment in a child, if, after 
we convict him of doing, wrong, we there leave the 
matter, and never make him rouse to the action of 
apology. Small indeed is the merit of that man who 
stands by a cottage in flames, and sighs in the dis- 
tres&i of its inhabitants, but yet who will not fetch 
one vessel of water from the pump to check the deso- 
lation. The truth is, that virtue is not passive, but 
lives almost entirely in action ; and that is only its 
semblance, not itself, which does not act. What 
matters it that a child is concerned to see the red 
stream on a poor little girl's naked foot, if he do not 
try for permission to bestow on her a pair of old 
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•hoes or a piece of linen from his own stores } And 
when he hears the tale of misery and want from 
decrepid age or pining youth, what avails his com* 
miseration if he be never taught to offi?r relief^ even 
to the depriving himself of some toy or treasure, to 
give the value of it to the object of compassion ? 
For those gif^s which we bestow, without, in some 
degree, feeling them a deprivation, weigh compa* 
ratively very light in the scale of merit ; although, if 
accompanied with real sincerity of heart, they un- 
doubtedly are good. While pity is, therefore, en« 
couraged in young breasts, it should always be with 
the idea and hope of relief. " Can you do nothing 
to assist y should be asked, when a child^s tender 
bosom heaves at a sad tale, or in the presence of a 
sufi^ing object. The smallest offer should be ac- 
cepted, and discretion be taught ; for, in the warm 
flush of lovely virtue, a child feels his soul borne 
beyond its limits ; and when his feelings are power- 
fully wrought on, is ready to give wardrobe, larder, 
and house. This exuberance must, however, be 
gently checked by the prudence of the mother. She 
must make the child understand, that by showering 
all our bounty upon one we are unjust to the rest; 
that it is better to give a little, and bestow it with 
kindness, than to bar out all other applicants through 
our profusion with one. ^ Suppose,'^ we may add, 
**^ you were to throw all the grain to one fowl, and 
not allow any to the other poultry, would this be 
just, or good management? Give a little to every 
one and all will be benefited.** 
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As soon as possible, children should be accustom- 
ed to lay by a little store for charitable uses. A 
little girl may be taught to sew, and helped to make, 
from her worn clothes, some caps, frocks, and arti- 
cles of various kinds for poor children, or to set 
aside a part of the little money which is given her 
for the indigent ; or for the purpose of buying cheap 
dolls, which she may be assisted in dressing, and 
may then give them to an old person past work, 
along with some needle-cases, housewifes, pin- 
cushiona^^c. to sell at a fair price. A little boy, 
too, may have his stores. In a bit of ground he 
might be instructed to sow the seeds of different 
flowers and vegetables (the seeds bought with his 
own money)^ to water, weed, and attend daily to 
them: and when, at length, the produce is fit to 
gather, he should be directed to distribute them 
among his poor neighbours. He might also buy 
roots of flowers, and be helped in the transplanting 
of them from his garden to pots, and these, with 
any other articles which his parents would spare, 
might form and improve his little fund. Such, and 
many more like exertions, are quite within a child's 
ability^ and when once he had felt the delight of 
well-earned praise, he would be doubly inclined to 
seek it. 

Kindness to our fellow-^creatures hcffi now been 
traced through many bearings ; there only remains 
to speak of m^cy, as it respects a tenderness towards 
brutes. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MERCY. 

" ir A bird's nest chance to be BCrOBE THEE IN THE WAY, 
OR Oti ANY TREE, OR ON THE GROUND, THOU SHALT NOT 
TAKE THE DAM WITH THE YOUNG; BUT THOU SHALT IN ANY 
WISE LET THE DAM GO." ** FOR EVEN A CHILD IS KNOWN 
BY HIS DOINGS." 

It is the will of man to maintain in his establish- 
ment a number of brutes, which by their communi- 
cation with him lose their natural ferocity or instinc- 
tive caution of him, and sometimes, also, their 
original means of defence. They give their services, 
be they important or trifling, in return for his pro- 
tection, and seem to hold their lives for his pleasure 
and advantage. 

In cities, the number of domesticated animals kept 
for amuseipent or utility in private families is compa- 
ratively small, and consists of cats, dogs, and birds 
of various kinds ; rabbits, squirrels, guinea pigs, dor- 
mice, silkworms, gold and silver fishes, &c. 

In the country, a gentleman's house has generally 
offices annexed to it for every other tame animal. 
Cows, sheep, oxen, horses, asses, goats, pigs, various 
kinds of dogs, hens, geese, turkeys, and many more, 
which are to serve man for food^ or to conduce to his 
pleasure. 

Now if creatures must be killed for our support, be 
it so, but let them not be tortured; the pang of death 
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is truly severe enough to give the animal full quit* 
tance of his debt of gratitude for the happiest life 
that ever was led under our care. But what shall we 
say of animals which are not eaten? which are not 
necessary to man's support, but which he, of his 
pleasure, takes into his house to domesticate, with* 
drawing from them all means of providing for them- 
selves under the great laws of nature ? Does not 
such conduct imply a meaning like this, offered to 
the brute? " 1 now receive you as an humble de- 
pendant ; my house is henceforward your home ; 
banish all care for your future wants ; the fine in« 
stinct given you by nature to instruct you in avoiding 
dangers, finding a resting place, building yourself a 
dormitory, decoying or seizing those creatures you 
feed on, guarding yourself from your natural ene- 
mies, among which I may be reckoned ; the instinct 
bestowed on you for such ends you must now dis- 
regard. Let it die as an unrequired quality within 
you. It is I who will nestle you, feed you, protect 
you, ai^d keep your natural foes at a distance, from 
which you shall not even behold them. On me, then, 
let all responsibih'ty fall." Does there not appear to 
be such a compact implied in the fellowship of man 
with dumb animals ? Why is a little fish dragged up 
from its cool, capacious^ pellucid bed, all radiant in 
scales of gold, to be held in bondage and cooped up 
in a gallon of stagnant water, whilst it is distracted 
and tortured by the sight of the thousand strange 
objects of a drawing«room, which are reflected and 
multiplied through the glass prison } Why is this ? 
For the pleasure of man. If it be, then, his plea- 



iw^ tb prbcurb thfe Anlihal ttrough his own fexertions, 
or bjr jJiirchase, it least Ut that anrmaill)e made as 
cbmeht & his davei^ willMldw. Let it daily have 
fresh Water, and be fixied in a ipbt whence it can 
idke inia p\^Hl6h 6f ^ufe kir, arid bccaisroniEilIy etijoy 
k ray (if tb^ Wh tb cheer its little exiist^ncie; and 
j^ray, 'kind mother^ leiEid away ihe little boy jrhote 
t^hder heart bnly waifis for a hint that his fingers, 
prayidg rbuncl the gla^s globe, 'scare the prisoner, 
iAi m^e it dkrt, in trepidation, from side to sid^. 
He knot's nbt that th^ creature is ih agony, he 
thinks its starts are fbr joy. Undeceive hiin ; explain 
the timidity of a fish's nature, and above all, tell 
'him, bh the authority of Nature's Po6t, that not the 
smallest beietle We can see crawling on the ground 
is without feieling of pain, when hurt; of content 
when its wants are satisfied. Here is one of the 
things Which a child ihiEiy see, but must hot touch or 
handle ; for even if his hatid could baffle the lactivity 
of a iVIghtened fish, and could he gfasp it, the 
seizure would be almost death to th« poor captive, 
and, at any rate, deprive it of somie dozens of its 
scales, which could not be so plucked without giving 
it pain. There is no bbjectibn to a child (I am nbt 
now speaking bf an infiht) stiindihg near enough 
to see an animal of this kind, but he shbuld always 
be taught to consider Its feelings, "and hot wantbnly 
to sport with them. 

Singing arid talking birds of all sorts are seen in 
the drawing and sitting rooms of town houses. Here 
are parrots, macaws, cainary -birds, bullfinches, with 
all other of ihe finch tribe ; blackbirds, thrushes, larks, 
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&c. These are all kept in bondage for tbe pkasare 
of man, and of so little advantage is their natural 
instinct, that if they were set at liberty they would 
be found to have forgotten or lost its use. What 
would become of the chattering parrot, with his bulky 
body, and lazy wings, if we were to set him adr^ 
in the streets or the fields? Could his wings h«lp 
him, or his thick strong bedc assist him in his seardh 
through 41 dirty channel, the tops of fhoiues, or in 
« the meadows and woods for a piece of toasted mois- 
tened bread, a trough of sided hempHseed, a lan^ 
of «ugar, and a floor of fine red sand ? He might 
direct his keen dilating eye in vain^for this domesdc 
food. What would become of him if he searched in 
£ur(^ for the nourishment afforded by his country 
between the trq)ics? Bewildered and hungry, he 
Would climb from roof to roof, or tree to tree, his 
magnificent plumes being a mark for any prey, a&d 
he would very soon perish. The blackbird, too, orrihe 
lark, which has been bred up in a cage, would fare 
little better. Their domestic habits not assimilating 
with those wild inhabitants of the hedged B.tid trees, 
they would be treated with severity, and be driveu 
away, or else torn in pieces by the enemy. 

If these creatures must be kept in the house, or 
given (as they often are, as presents in handsome 
cages) to young persons, they should always be 
treated kindly in respect of food, cleanliness, air 
and situation. We should teach children to consult 
the security, «ase,;€mdi pleasure ofr.^eir dumb fa- 
vourites* Fresh seed, or ^Iber loeiit, axtid clear wa 
ter, #ith occasiondly a little gre^n meal, or other 
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Dicetyi as chopped egg and bread, &c.y should be 
given them ; twice a week, at least, they ought to be 
nicely cleaned. They should be allowed the sweet 
air of a fine morning ; and to refresh themselves with 
a bath j and with regard to situation, children should 
always be taught to consider the safety of the crea- 
tures under their protection. Is it not very cruel to 
hang a birdcage so low as to entice a cat to give an 
occasional spring towards it ? If the poor bird do 
not fall a victim to such carelessness, he certainly is 
a great sufferer, and we thus inflict a host of unne- 
cessary pains, where we pretend to give but pleasure. 
A mother should enumerate all these duties of a 
gaoler to his prisoner, and require their fulfilment 
ere she gives her permission for a caged-bird to enter 
ber house. Five minutes are more than sufficient to 
trim up any bird's apartment, and while this is cau- 
tiously and tenderly doing, how delightful is it to 
observe the satisfaction of the innocent captive ! To 
see the smooth feathers of his glossy head thrown up 
in a high crest ; his full dark eye sparkling in delight> 
his quick chirp, or caressing sound, as if of thanks ; 
his ready motion, and minute examination of every 
supply as it comes forward and is fastened in its 
place ; and if the creature is in song, to hear fts 
burst of praise when it has tasted and is refreshed ! - 
Yes, all this is indeed delightful ; for we have crea- 
tures Under our care, and they acknowledge In every 

* 

look and motion, that we make them happy. 

Dogs and cats are another race that must just be 
mentioned. These are so much tamed, and their 
attachment is so much depended upon, that they 
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will not quit the &miHes in which they are bom^ and 
confinement is not considered necessary in order to 
fix them with their masters. It is pretended that 
these faithful animals are kept for use : the dog to . 
guard his master, the cat to destroy animals with 
which houses are generally infested ; but both these 
fine creatures are often maintained merely because it 
is the pleasure and will of the master to have them. 
Cats are frequently seen in houses which are never 
troubled with mice, and dogs live in large familier 
where substantial walls, strong bolts, and heavy doors 
defy every attempt of the midnight robber. But 
whether they be subservient to the pleasure or the 
use of man, they equally deserve good treatment 
from him. Instead of which, no brutes are more 
exposed to insult and outrage than are these; and 
mostly, too, from children. The generousouatured 
dog is willing enough to frolic and gambol for their 
amusement ; nay, he endeavours to bear with a good 
grace some pretty sharp blows from his yoimg mis- 
tress or master, and takes no notice of pinches on his 
ears, which make ^em ring and the water start (o his 
eyes. But when the hand with all its cruel force, 
seizes his tail, and bends it in such a manner as to 
make the most exquisite pang shoot to his very brain, 
then, that he presumes to give a low growl in his 
defence, how unkind ought he not to think the mo- 
ther, or bystanders, who, so far from having pity on 
his suflTerings, and drawing away the little tormentors^ 
come forward with a menacing air, and ask him, in a 
voice which makes him crouch to the ground, how 
be dares to snap at the child? Oh, who could be* ^ 

G 3 
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hold wttiiout pity and compaBBion the fine generoua 
conntenance of a reproved dog, whether for a real or 
an iknaginary fault ! When he lies prostrate, offering 
hie neck to the foot whieh is ready to spuim him^ and 
fa beggmg forgiveness with all the mute eloquence 
of altitude and limb, who could refuse him the good- 
natinred look he pleads for, or the pardon for which 
hebendari 

And the poor cat^ too, which is fated to stand by, 
and listen to tte screams of her young, and must 
rat, without punishment, lift up her foot to catch at 
hisr o&pring and carry them away from danger, she 
indeed has a right to complain ; yet all is forgotten, 
if we but give* her a little milk, or a morsel of meat 
which we ourselves cannot touch. 

To all afnimals should children be taught kindness^ ; 
but espedally to^ those which are immediately under 
tkeif protection. 

By kindness^ is not meant a silly fondness, which in* 
deed distresses the creatufves inmost as much as an 
opposite treatment, but some concern hit their com- 
forts m fo6d and lodging. A bed of straw in a cellar 
or closet is good enough to satisfy both dog and cat. 
And if both are allowed one meal of scraps daily, 
a sight of the kitchen fire in cold weather, and a 
breathing of air occasionally, puss on the garden- 
wall, and the dog by his master's side, they ask no 
more and are content. 

But what if a child, so fkr from providing for the 
wants of animals, is allowed to torment them in n 
thousand ways, to oppress and to injure them; and 
that file creatures we find it sometimes necessary to 



destroy^ such as micey spiders^ black-beetles, flies^ 
with others which are styled vermin^ should endure 
for a child's cruel pleasure a thousand deaths in- 
stead of one? Have they not bodies, and blood* 
and the sense of hearing, seeing, smelling, feel- 
ing ? And is not each 9s p/erleptj in, his way, as we 
are in ours ? Are they not startled by noise, quicken- 
ed by perception, and distressed by pain and injury ? 
And ought not every mother to instil these ideas in 
her child*s mind? Can she be so blind to conse- 
quence, as not to perceive that the cruel chijd makes 
the crv^el man, aad that \he ^rufl man wa^ n^^yer 
Wly great or gpod ? l.et tb^ sipjui^r ^^c^ %h^ flj 
which 9be b99 Q^ught^ ^d th^ c^t fpnng 911 thf( 
mQU8^ W^h ifiji^f^ p^t hjm ; 1^ bpt^i, l^ie d)|spi9^chie^ 
an4 |he laijr of o^ti^^ fulfiU^. ?kit i^y^i v^r we 
see a Ht^tle tmm^ l^^ia^^ ^ri^g qf t(^ ^mb^ pf th^ 
wvetobed ^y^ pr dandling tP m^ frp b^je tlie jiBi^m 
of the ca| the solb^Qg mpus^, whpsp flp$h i^ )§c^ca,^4 
by eveipy claw, aod wl^oiip little hfia^t i|^ ne^^ly p^a-; 
lyzed witli horror. 

In gkncing Oiver the fpregping p.ag?% I am imi> 
pjrised tp think hpw much space is pccupied by pna 
virtue. Of what importance this virtue inust be, 
which iixfluencea the whole heart, and softens it to 
the best feeltbgs, and most vseful acts of a humaA 
creature, I have essayed to shew. M^y the labour 
not be iQ V9XXK ! 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

FORBEARANCE. 

(t BETTER HE THAT RULETH HIS SPIRIT THAN HE THAT TAKETM* 
A CITY." " HOW SHALL WE ORDER THE CHILD, AND HOW 
SHALL WE DO UNTO HIM?" ** BOW DOWN HIS NECK WHILK 
HE IS YOUNG." 

As are reins upon the neck of a fiery horse, so ib 
this quiet, but most important virtue a check upon 
the impetuosity of the passions. The restlessness of 
man's nature under the curb of authority ; his dispo-* 
sition to run counter to laws ; his impatience of con- 
troul; and wish for self-indulgence ; his dislike of 
opposition, and the turbulence and caprice of his 
will, all conduce to shew of what extreme importance 
it is that a check should be given the child as early 
as it is possible he can receive it ; a check, which is 
to serve as a restraint to impulses, which, if indulged, 
would make him hateful as a man, and as a child, 
disgusting. 

Superadded to these rebels of the heart, is the 
natural love of freedom ; which as its springs up in a 
noble^ generous feeling, deserves> in its moderated 
state, a high respect and consideration, but which 
cannot be treated of in a work where children alone 
are considered. 

Genuine forbearance is a nobler virtue than it is 
often supposed to be, because it works unseen^ and 
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even its most triundphant success is not always appa- 
rent. He who practises this virtue most, boasts least 
'Df its power over his soul. What eye can look into 
that soul but his own, to observe the tyranny of his 
will, the violence of his passions, the wildness and 
strength of his desires ? . Who knows, but himself, 
what it costs him to shackle that will> and to break it 
into subjection to divine and human laws ? Who 
knows the impetuous, the alluring current, into which 
the full tide of passion would swell his ideas, inflate 
his wishes, and corrupt his imagination ? No human 
being can appreciate the merit of him who, born with 
an active and restless soul^ strong and fiery passions, 
sanguiue hopes, and high ambition, yet holds every 
affection and every feeling, nay, every wish under 
command, and grapples with the daring and turbu- 
lent suggestions of his inward foes with the resolu- 
tion and courage of an insulted lion. Tongue cannot 
tell what eye hath not seen. However, all have felt 
at one time or other, and severely too, what this virtue 
is ; yet who shall say that its lessons are equally hard 
to unpractised age as t6 well-trained childhood ? 

They will not indeed bear a comparison. The les- 
sons which Forbearance reads to a full formed human 
creature, who has known no other guide than his w^l, 
and has had no other object in view than self-indul- 
gence, must indeed be difficult beyond explanation. 
Still they may be learned. Happily, there is no vir- 
tue but is attainable in some degree 5 and it is never 
too late while life is granted, to seek for improve- 
ment, or to forward reformation. But let us remem- 
ber that every succeeding day adds strength to the 
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Tooii of the forest tree we would tear out of the 
eerth ; end the telf-indulgence of a day adds another 
link to the chain of habit, which chain we ourseWes 
must break ere we can hope to fix another and good 
one in its place. 

The rebel will, then, of human nature must be 
yoked In infancy, and made to bend in submission to 
the authorities which nature has given it. These 
authorities are the parents; the parents give it laws, 
which are a body of moral precepts, enforced by 
their own practice first, and then by speech : and 
lastly, these laws are all shewn to point to one g«'eat 
end, the source and the centre of all goodness^ all 
perfection, and all happiness. 

What ! an infant of perhaps only six months old 
to be taught Forbearance! Yes; and even of four 
months' existence ! and this without departing a step 
from maternal affection. Affection ! can that word be 
applied to a sentimental and idle mother^ who hu- 
mours and spoils her little child by false indulgence ; 
giving him all he desires and screams for, letting him 
kick and bite the maid, and abuse, as far as his little 
strength will allow, the domestic animals; allowing 
him, if he is displeased with his food or playthings, 
to Scatter the first aU over the fioor, and in a rage 
almost convulsive, to huH the others at his mother or 
sister*s head? Yet she who suffers all this calls her- 
self an affectionate parent, and scruples not to boast 
of the tenderness of her maternal love, and, it is more 
than probable, of the anxiety she has that her child 
should be tractable )and good ! Who will Tjelieve her ? 
Who does believe her? What blockhead but can 



pierce thrpugl^ l\^ yell pf f^ffec^tioa; f^d pierceivf 
her deplorfi]b)e fp% ^nd hej^ ^njK|stifi^^l|B indolencfi 2 
If dl>e IB q^estiQppd i^ith f^ mpqk g^^py9 lui to her 
plfms apd ^^g^^ati9ft8, sj^e willperj^aps reply, « Ujat. 
8}^^ ()g8 i)pt hersplf nvidi^ education a study, ney^r 
h^viQg had apy t^^tp thp^ wi|y^ but that /she will 
t^l^p care to i^epure perspps who have, ^ few years 
hepce, whep it will J>ie quifp tifp^ ?no^gh for her child 
tp learp." 

To learn wUa^ ? vf e ]?){i|y ask. Tq learn l^y fapar^ 
from a bppl^ ? perhaps i^ may be ttmp Pl^ougb for 
this at five pr six year§ of §ige. But 19 it tin^e ei^pugli 
tp begin gp<^ habit, gppd pripciplg, 9Pfi Gprre«pp»4r 
ipg practice ^t thj|t age ? Ip trptb, thp p^^rtipp tUc 
child is forced tp, i^ill l^p like tl^pt of the man who 
gpes upon what is cplled the j^rlprn hope ; fipal i^pp- 
cess is ahoQtpst imppssjMc, And tbp eacppe of the 
child froni utt^ ruin \s almost as iipprpbjabl^, for who 
knpws, but that the tutor ap4 precept^P^s may ppsr 
sp^ ^M^^ipty for j^is n^prals ap4 imprpyepientt, in the 
prpport^pn thp( his owf popther hm n^ CPdspd to feel 
pn4 so tepderly ^0 boast of ever su^ce his birlib ? 

But a mother has po tpste, nplikipg: for what? 
For troublje. This i^ a very common cpse^ for rpppsp 
is generally preferred to pxertipn. But jf i^e J^vp 
np t^te fpr troublp^ hps^heany for bpr duty ? 4n4 ^ 
0ere any dpty which doe^ ppt rpqpj^e Siom^ pxertipn ? 
Besides, is ^e quelling ^v^olepf passipii^s in inj^pgy ^ 
mpUer of taste ? If it be, then th^ pop/rest beggar on 
pprth pqgiy ahew )iis tai^e in the c^BQs^ |p fi^en^ kk 
cjiildj pnd cpptrou) his will* Mpreoveir, # ^rep^ 
vm^ Ippjc to a pupishniepl; ^ tbp next wprld, &r 
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having wanted diia taste here ; for the fact is, we are 
not now upon a question of science, or even of art, 
which, the whole theory, practice, rule, and precept 
of education may be called, for this is a simple ques- 
tion of duty : whether a mother shall look on in i 
apathy» or with actual encouragement, though under 
the pretence of amending, and allow her child to have 
all he screams for, and to do as whim and will incline 
him; or whether by so acting, a mother can be said to 
fulfil her trust as a parent, and have a right to expect 
blessings accordingly ? One simple remark may do 
for a reply. That taste, genius, and science belong 
to few ; but that duty, whether we have taste, or wit, 
or rank, or fortune, or scarcely any portion of one of 
these, duty must belong to all mankind, from the 
monarch to the squire, from the squire to the mendi- 
cant. It is of no avail to the eel, as the knife ap- 
proaches him, to writhe, and twist, and turn, and en- 
deavour to escape ; his moment, poor reptile, is come, 
and he can neither quit the grasp of his destroyer 
nor ward off the blow. Neither avails it to the idle 
and slothful being to excuse, or extenuate, or colour 
over her faults and neglect. She has not done that 
which was given her to do, and while she seeks by a 
thousand evolutions and subterfuges to escape, con- 
science lays hold, and without listening to her in- 
treaties, plunges her weapon into her heart, and leaves 
it to corrode her years of infirmity and decay. 

Let then the most arduous, but most necessary 
virtue of forbearance, be given in earliest infancy to 
our children. The great object of parental govern- 
ment is to teach the child how he must govern him- 
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self. On the day that the chick leaves the shelly 
does the hen begin her instruction. Let a mother 
take the hint^ and when her beloved infant's frame is 
expanded sufficiently to bear, let this infant be taught, 
with all the tenderness but firmness which belongs to 
a really good mother, to forbear. 

We must begin, however, with the greatest caution 
and delicacy, and grow ^bolder as we advance. A 
very little child is such a delicate object, that we 
must handle him with gentleness, and where he re- 
quires amendment must attempt it with caution. Let 
us ourselves beware of offering any provocation or 
incentive to rebellion. That which we think right, 
must be at any risk enforced ; but the laws of infancy 
are ve. y few in number, and very simple ; and when 
we have chalked them out^ let us be careful to add 
no more : above all, any more of caprice, fancy, or 
inconsiderateness. ' 

It is a most difficult task to pretend to lay down 
directions when the infant is to be checked with 
safety. The sound of infant distress so acutely 
pierces a mother's ears, that if ^he suppose the cry 
to be one of actual distress, she will forget books, and 
regulations, and theory, and, folding her child to her 
bosom, only consider how she may best soothe and 
pacify him. But surely the same mother will not 
always pursue this conduct? Ought she not some- 
times to endeavour to search out, and distinguish the 
cry of suffering from the cry of Opposition? Those 
who are accustomed to infants can generally pro- 
nounce when they grow a -little strong, and that they 
attentively observe^ whether such infants be in pain 
or not ; indeed the notes of pain after the first months. 
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are of a more plainlive charaqtop thao tl^pse pf fr^^*- 
fulnesa and rage* The ipfant dpes i^ot alway? ^^ 
tears when it cries, it is often fi mere noi^Oi and Hs 
resource on all occasiens to express hodily uneaiunesa 
and iu wants; a dislike to particular treatment, pr 
things which it has j and to shew a will and an incli-^ 
nation for treatment and things which it has not. 
Regular, t^der> steady management from the 
hirthi will dp much towards confining an infant of 
four or five months under the light bounds of duty ; 
but Will must shew itself at some age, and we must 
likewise be prepared to call it to ordier. The best of 
children try to be rebels occasionally ^ (he best pf 
n^Hhers can only endeavour to overcome evil in tbeijp 
children. Perfection is unattainable (o mortality; 
but he who keeps perfection most in view, is most 
likely to make the fairest copy* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FORBEARANCE. 



'* AN HORSE KOT BROKEN BECOMETH HEADSTRONG : AND A CHf!.!* 
JUfEFT TO HIMSELF WII/1. BE WILFUL." ** Fp^LLSBN&$« I^ 
BOUND IN THE HEART OF A CHILD; BUT THE jlOD OF (COR- 
RECTION SHALL DRIVE IT fAR FROM HIM." '* HAST THOU 
CHILDREN? INSTRUCT THEM, AND BOW DOWN THEIR NECK 
FROM THEIR VOUTH." 

At the age of six months, however, we caw .W> 
tain}y,much better than before that period^ distinguish 
the real from the artificial wants of an infanf. At this 
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age it uoderstands many words, though it can pro* 
nounce none. Those who doubt the assertion n^ay 
take a lively infent aside from its parents, and then 
say, ** Where is mamma V* ** Let us look for your 
little sister ;*' or, << Now we will find puss.'' Does 
the child cast his eyes on the floor when he turns to 
seek, his mother ? or does he look in an horizontal 
direction from the arms of the person who holds him 
for the cat ? Just the contrary. The cat he knows 
to be an object which moves a very little distance 
from the level ground; he bends down bis little body 
at once towards the floor, and, if he is a good-natured 
child, tries to be put down to seek the animal. In 
looking for his parent he keeps his head firmly fixed, 
and his eye rather upward ; but his head is com* 
pletely raised if he foe seated near the ground, for he 
well knows that his moth^, whose face he will seek 
to meet, is considerably higher up than any domestic 
brute in the house. ** Shall we take a walk ?*' ad^ 
dressed to this infant, will be understood and joyfully 
answered by smiles, motions of pleasure in the feet 
and hands, and looks towards the door. Indeed all 
short sentences expressive of the simple acts in which 
infancy may be engaged, are tolerably well under- 
irtood at the age of six months ; and if the child can- 
not apprehend the meaning of some, he never fails to 
study the countenance of the speaker to make out 
the tenbur of the whole. 

When, then, an infant can do thus much, are we to 
see violence and wiU gaining strength in him, and 
make no effort to subdue them^? Because the child 
WO! cry, are we to let him have i^l he takes a fiiney 
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to the moment he sees it ? If he choose to strive to 
be pat on the floor (which is very well to roll on oc- 
casionally), at the very moment his mother chooses 
to hold iiim in her arms, is he, after throwing himself 
back with a force which is almost sufficient to injure 
his frame for life^ to be permitted to have his way ? 
If he see the maid-servant with her bonnet and cloak 
for walking, and choose to want to go with her, are 
his screams and struggles to prevail ? If he is to be 
carried to bed, and he think proper not to lie, but 
kick and make a noise, is he to be taken up and 
dressed again, or to be carried to the drawing-room 
in his night-clothes ? In any of these cases mark his 
smile of triumph, for Will is conqueror. If he take a 
dislike to cold water, or to ablution of any kind, are 
his shouts to bring him a tepid or warm bath, to the 
injury of his health } If he do not think proper to 
go to this or that person, are we to submit to his 
whims } Above all, when, in a fit of perverseness, 
he is vexed and peevish, and lifls lip his tiny hand to 
strike his mother or nurse, is she, while she calls out> 
'< oh fie !'' nevertheless to laugh at him, as though he 
were doing something pleasing or clever, and permit 
it ? *' What matters a baby's blow ?" may be asked 
by the ignorant. The blow is, perhaps, sufficiently 
heavy to kill a moth.: it cannot injure a grown woman* 
unless directed to the eye. But what is the spirit in 
which that blow was given ? is it good or wicked ? 
Did not the child act to his worst? Did he not 
strike with all the strength .he had ? And if the 
power of infant Hercules had been his, would not big 
parent have suffered in proportion ? And yet hovf 
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often, how rery often may we not observe all these 
important considerations totally unheeded } Alas ! 
what a complication of evil effects does the neglect of 
even one duty produce ! How wretched is the task^ 
how hopeless, to remedy the long train of defects 
arising in neglect^ ignorance, prejudice, conceit, ab- 
surd fondness, and indolence! Who that contem- 
plates the early management of our infants^ can be 
surprized at the confused notions, and the errors 
of our children? Who that observes our children 
can wonder at the inconsistencies, the follies, the 
absurdities, and the vices of our youth ! 

The cries and shouts of children are generally 
stopped, bushed, and smothered by coaxings, or 
kisses, or promises of indulgence, or the acts them- 
selves of submission : in whom ? In the children ? 
Not at all; in the parent or attendant. Or these 
cries are put an end to, by cramming the gaping jaw9 
with sugar, or sweets, or fruit, or palatable drink, 
or by pushing a fine trinket into the extended hands, 
and holding it up almost into the eye of the little 
tyrant. Oi^ there is another way to stop the discor- 
dant sounds : by jolting the child suddenly, and with 
a fierce aspect and threatening voice, demanding of 
him haw he dares to make that noise ? He is called 
'< naughty child," as loudly as the person (and this is 
generally the last resource of the nursery-maid) can 
speak it. Sometimes this does frighten him into 
silence— a silence of hate and fear. Let any person 
enter the -room, and come forward : he begins his 
cries with renewed force, and, extending his arms 
with a supplicating look, seems to say, << take me 
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from this creature whom I cannot love^ though I am 
obliged to fear her.^' 

Such are the most common methods 6mploye4 to 
keep peace ; peace» as I hav^ observed^ \^hich is to 
be maintained on any terms, at the expense of all 
that is good ; a peace> moreover^ which is infringed 
the moment the treaty is made. What does history 
teach us that we gain by such principles ? The lazy 
descendants of Charlemagne loved such peace, and 
sacrificed their subjects* lives apjd property to their 
own ease : for while they were giving gold to bribe piF 
the Normans, those inva4sers we^^ quieted oxdy to 
reiiew their depredations with greater v^goujr, at 
length seizmg on the fai^rest provinces of tfye ei;npire, . 
where they have maintained their gro^d to tik^s day. 
In like manner is present eas^ secured ^t C^iture xhk» 
in the p^rchasmg off of tyrant passip^i^ ; l)ut with wh^ 
supcess? Only to see those foes return in tenfoldi 
numbers and commit tei^fpld e:|:ces6e8. The t^ribji^g 
of men to refrain frpin do^ii^ wifong,^ \b not i^qre in- 
jurious tq a natipn \hfl,^ ^|ie purch^siiig of quiet a^nd 
peace is individually hiMrtfu} (o the child. His fi^ult 
duappears perhapiiB f(^ pne monpent, one hour, one 
day ; it was not overcome of reason, or goodness, or 
conscience, or principle of right or j\istice ; conse* 
<quently no goo4 impression is m£^de i no respect is 
created ; no wisdom is fipparent ; no permanent pbli* 
gation is seen i the cake is eaten ; the toy is broken ; 
the compact is dissolved; and the infantine heart is, 
corrupted. Temptation was strong yesterday: |t i* 
stronger to day. Will triumphed once : it shall again- 
The means employed once shall be employed (wice y 
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another daj's age hai added the strength Qi another 
day ; increased force shall permit louder eiies ; louder 
cries obtain larger bribes, so fehinks the little tyrant ; 
larger bribes produce fresh corruption ; moee cosrup^ 
tion, a host of faults ; and faults, an appalling traia of 
vices, which few persons will have the spirit to enr 
counter. '^ And now," says the little tyrant^ arrived 
at tht» point, *' I will do this, i will not do that^ I 
will have this, I will not have the other," and these 
sentences are equally addressed to parent, sister, 
friend, and servant. ^ The actions of the same child 
perfectly agree with his thoughts and words; for he 
strikes, bites, kfcics, screams, and sets the whole 
famify at defiance. His sister and broths tease hm 
in return for this rough usage. The maid shakes him 
privately, and bestows en him man-y a ^ap on the 
back. The mother at first smiles ; and then, growing 
weary of the daring turbulence of his will and his 
ways, rings for the maid to take him» observing, 
<< There, lead him away, he is a sad naughty child, 
we can do nothing with him/* at the same time laugh* 
ing ! Visitors and the fother dedare the child has a 
fine spirit, and men for the moment may think so; 
but if they could look into futurity, to the distance of 
five, ten, fifteen years, and see the hoy or girl 
despising reproo& in their own houses, the youth 
openly rebelling against their authority, and dis* 
gracing them in the public eoU^^ of his country ; 
the maiden at home, refusing to have any guide for 
her conduct but her own headstrong inclinations ; 
would not these men, as fathers, or as friends to hu-* 
manity, be concerned that they had given applause 
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ifiiere diey should have condemned? In no way. 
It would not enter into a father's head if he had 
spent a great deal of money on his child's private and 
public education ; if he had invariably been concern- 
ed for his health and general welfare ; and if he had 
talked of the necessity for attending to his morals 
occasionally ; nay, if the father had twice whipped the 
boy for telling an untruth, or committing other of- 
fence, and had taken him to church every Sunday, 
under such circumstances, the supposition would 
never enter a father's mind that improper treatment 
on his part,i as well as of the mother, had laid the 
foundation of depravity in his son. Perhaps we should 
not say, laid the foundations of vice, since the seeds 
of vice lurk in every bosom, man*s heart being 
prone to evil ; but certainly bad management in the 
parents above described, each in his degree, fostered 
those seeds of vice, and produced a depravity, which 
would have perished in infancy had virtues been 
planted or encouraged to oppose them. It is strange, 
but true^ that parents hardly ever tax themselves with 
misconduct, when their children in after-years disgrace 
them. They lay excesses to fashion, to human na- 
ture, to associates, to the force of temptation, but 
never do they turn over the pages of their children*s 
existence, and peruse those of their infancy and early 
childhood. If they would do so, what a << strange 
eventful history" would be recorded ! a history, which 
would dye the mother's cheek with crimson, and swell 
the father's breast with sighs ! a history, which the 
Genius of Childhood may often blot with his tears, 
and the Spirit of Futurity bind up in covers of mourn- 
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ing . Every human being has such a history— oh that 
mothers would oftener read it ! 

If the child, then, with all the irritability which im- 
pulse gives, should desire to have his own way in pre- 
ference to our*s, let us resist him, if we truly value our 
own peace and his. Peace is delightful ; it is a 
heavenly blessing : but it must, to be so, be fixed 
upon good, firm foundation ; a foundation which se- 
cures the peace of heaven itself, truth, and goodness, 
and justice ; a foundation which will give force and 
stability to every work, every law, and every institu- 
tion. But without which, nothing shall stand. A 
peace so gained may be valued ; but this will not be, 
if we shew the party we fear his struggles and his 
cries. Fear discovers weakness^ and weakness implies 
consciousness of defect, or failing. If justice is on 
our side^ what need have we for fear ? Let him then 

• 

shout and scream. I would lay the child gently on a 
carpet or bed, and quietly say, << This or that is not 
good for you ; or, you must not have it. Forbear, or 
leave oflF crying, and be good." Words in general 
are not necessary, for our action has proved that re- 
sistance is offered. The screams are hereupon re- 
peated ; the cries are redoubled. One would think, 
to look at the child, that his very life was in danger, 
so violent are his struggles, so great his apparent dis- 
tress. A mother must persevere, and maintain a grave 
composure, though her bosom palpitate with most na- 
tural emotion and anxiety. She may be assured that 
the distress of her child is entirely deceptive. He is 
in no pain, if he was in perfect hiealth and good hu- 
mour five minutes before he chose to begin the riot. 
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At most, a paler cheek than usual U all the had ef- 
fect of a fit of crying, and it is better to see a cheek 
quite pale, than a will thoroughly refractory. 

However, a prudent and good mother will always 
remember, that there is a difierence to be observed in 
the correction o€ her infant, and the other children. 
It has been observed in a former chapter, that op- 
portunities should as seldom as possible be afforded 
the little child for seeing what he ought not to pos- 
sess, or fur disliking what he ought to submit to ; this 
last can only be effected by habit. The struggles of 
Will cannot then be frequent ) and when they are put 
forth, they may be the more easily quieted. << Be a 
good child, and I will take you again,*' the mother 
says to the screaming infant. To an elder child she 
might in a few minutes call out, ** are you good 
now ?*** " Yes," or «* no," will be answered, and she 
may judge accordingly. The infant not being able to 
make any answer, she may let it cry for one minute, 
courageously taking no notice whatever of it. This 
conduct does not fail to strike a babe who has been 
accustomed to attention, soothing care, and tender- 
ness : he screams louder, the minute is elapsed ; the 



* The writer has many times heard more than one lUt)c child 
stop her loud cries to listen to her mother, who asked her this 
question : « Have you done crying, and will you be good ?" The 
little one has sometimes begun to scream again, butat others, fafas 
answered, « No, 1 am not good." ** Then you must stay there 
(in a corner of the room, or on the floor, or on the bed) until you 
are." When tired, the same child has called out, " I am good 
ROW." Upon which the mother has most joyfully gone immediately 
to take her child into favour. 
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nibther may me gently, but in a d^t^ermined manner, 
and not as if to coax and eatress him^ advance, and 
quietly repeat what she htis before said, and then add^ 
** Are you good ?'* If there fe a cessation of cpjring 
fdr even half a second, dhe may take him into her 
artns, dt'y his little face, but not kiss or smile upon 
hitn, or seal his pardon till the noise has quite ceased. 
If it increase, he must be put upon the ponish)nent 
again, and the whole fatiguing and arduous task be re- 
commenced, till at length his will is bent, and his siib- 
mission complete. And then^ let her contemplate 
her work with joy, when sunshine of days and weeks 
follows that gloomy five minutes. When genuine 
obedience meets her commands, and a sound and 
healthy peace crowns her victory ! The judgment of 
the wisest mortal has taught her to chasten her son 
while she had hope, and not to let her soul abandon 
its trust because of his crying, and she has fulfilled 
this trying duty. The most humane judge on the 
bench, passing sentence of death on his fellow creatures, 
has not so heartrending a duty to perform, as the 
mother who has to correct and chasten the child she 
fondly loves. She could give a thousand tears for one 
from thbse pretty eyes, and in the very act of impos- 
ing ^^ by the graVe determination of her feature, 
she has an heart overflowing <vith tenderness and con- 
cern for his state, which the whole energy of mind 
and strong sense of duty are hardly able to keep un- 
der restraint. This is the parent who really deserves 
respect. How hard is her task, and yet how nobly 
she performs it ! This is true merit, and such is truly 
an act of duty : for rigid duty is the sacrifice of indi- 
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vidual feelings at the shrine of equity and truth ; and 
what act is more noble in the performance than this ? 
Where is the merit of fulfilling any of the pleasing 
kindi which we, however, are too ready to take merit 
for doing ? To love children, husband, dearest friends, 
is called a duty. It should be rather esteemed a 
pleasure of existence. Let us but consider this love 
operating in the correction of a naughty child ; in the 
forbearance and obedience of a woman to an ill-tem- 
pered husband ; and in the pointing out to a beloved 
friend his faults. The pleasure changes to duty ; 
but the approbation of conscience, from duty fulfilled 
(whether success attend our efibrtsornot), gives back 
. a sweet satisfaction which almost compensates for the 
pain and uneasiness of correction, contrary to feeling. * 
It is our duty to give to those who who are in need. 
Let a man who has fifty pounds in his purse give away 
a penny. What merit has he ? Behold the generous 
Sidney, in the agonies of a shattered frame, parched 
with thirst, and yet giving away to a poor soldier the 
draught of water which had with diflSculty been pro- 
cured for himself. Is there merit here ? There is in- 
deed, and of the highest kind, and duty more than 
fulfilled. May the hint be sufficient to encourage a 
mother whose firmness begins to forsake her when she . 
most needs it ; in a struggle with her offspring. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FORBEARANCE. 

« COCKER THY C»ILD, AND HE SHALL MAKB THEE AFRAID." '^ IF 
THOU GIVEST THT SOUL THE DESIRES THAT PLEASE HER^ SHE 
WILL MAKE THEE A LAUGHING-STOCK TO THINE ENEMIES THAT 
MALIGN THEE." 

• Forbearance is so hard, especially for a lively 
child to practice^ that on a mother's obsennng the 
least approach to thi& noble virtue, she should never 
fail to commend her little one. When bis mouth is 
opened to call, or scream for something that he hat 
been refused^ or his hand raised to throw something 
at the head of any person who has o£Pended biro ; when,^ 
at this moment, he glances at his parent, and, seeing 
her eye steadily and gravely fixed on him, he swallows 
down his tears and drops his arm, a mother may take 
him to her bosom, and lavish upon him those tender 
marks of affection which she feels she may lawfully 
give ; but on no account must she grant him the in. 
dulgence which he has thought proper to require, and 
she to deny, or he will assuredly think the act of for- 
bearance but a lengthened road to the triumph of so- 
vereign will, and thus will learn duplicity and artifice, 
accept of undeserved praise, and rule over her at last. 
But, on the other hand, if she has said, on hearing him 
cry for something, '* You shall not have it till you 
leave off crying," or " if you do cry," then she must 

H 
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keep to the letter of her agreement^ if he leave off 
crying in consequence, or if he stop short in his in- 
tention. ** SeCi mamma^ I am not crying/' said a little 
girl to her mother, who had declared that if she did 
cry she should not do something she wished, but the 
eyes of this child were full to their brims with tears, 
apd the lips almost convulsively trembled with the ef- 
fort to smile. The effort was strong, but it was only 
momentary ; the tears did not pass the boundary ; the 
mouth recovered its pleasing expressipn, the mother 
smiled, and the smile was reflected in her little girl's 
face. She actually did not shed one tear ; and she 
was rewarded. Oh, who can say that in times like 
these, in any period, it matters nothing to strive thus 
with children that they may strive with themselves ? 
Who will pronounce that those lessons which shall 
early in life prepare the body for restrictions, which 
the soul, the nobler part of man, acknowledges to be 
indispensable in its progress to eternity, are not most 
important, most wise, and most salutary ? The legisla- 
tor and the moralist agree here, and I could go fur- 
ther, but the moment for doing so is not yet ar- 
rived. i>urely, then, the parents will not by their neg- 
ligent practice dispute the question ; for what avails 
it if its merit lie before them, if they acknowledge it 
not by this conduct ? A man who is told a piece of 
silver is buried in his garden, hastens to dig it up him- 
self, or to employ others to do so. A parent who is 
assured that such and such good results will spi^ng 
from such and such practice, one would imagine 
would be equally eager to search for them. If he do 
not, with such conviction on his mind, make the at- 
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tempt, he is not, alas 1 deserving of either reward or 
offspring. However he may preserve the last^ he may 
assure himself the former shall never, indeed cannot 
he his. ' 

. The first subordinate virtue to the greater one, For- 
bearance, is submission. Regulations, of whatever 
kind they be, which are adopted towards the infant, 
he submits to. That which we require of the child 
he agrees to, and does : herein is the virtue obedience. 
The victory gained over himself by a child, brings 
forward in him the virtue of self-denial ; and the prac- 
tice of self-denial gives another, modesation. This 
again introduces gentleness, and gentleness docility. 
The number of virtues so collected, with prudence 
and discretion added, but which do not belong to child- 
hood, will form what we may style the wise govern- 
ment of self. There is, however, a something not ac- 
tui^Iy a virtue, but a kind of supernumerary, which 
belongs to this place, and which is essential to the ex- 
tended practice of the virtue forbearance, and this is 
the regulation of temper. 

Temper is that state of the soul into which we are 
thrown by the absence or action of the passions. If 
passions master the reason, and rage with violence at 
pleasure, the general disposition of the subject so 
acted upon is expressed in the word temper. " He 
is a bad or ill-tempered man," equally means that he 
is morose or hasty, arrogant or jealous, spiteful, cruel, 
or envious. By a good-tempered person, we cannot 
however understand, until we judge for ourselves, 
whether it is meant to pronounce him free from the 
influence of any passion, or whether the passions in 
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him' are regular^ and under the controul of reaion. 
Thus a man of good temper may be passive and calm, 
and free from all enthusiasm or hurry which belongs 
to passion ; or he may be acted upon by melancholy, 
or admiration, generosity, fe^r, love, hope, or joy, &c. 
Temper is therefore a very great point for considera- 
tion* By studying and examining our temper we may 
know how we su£Per ourselves to be acted upon ; and 
however broken our clue to the truth, there is yet one 
important assistance in the words bad and good, which 
will afford no feeble light on the way. 

It not unfrequently happens, that a person of exem- 
plary life who practises many virtues is yet defective 
in his temper, and that^ this will be found to arise in 
the excess of some passion. We are so ordered, that 
to make us worthy a certain number of virtues are 
necessary, to fall in with the passions in regular suc- 
cession. Where, from neglect or habit, a virtue is 
wanted, a void remains, which is quickly filled up by 
excess ; in other words, vicious passion, or vice, a 
quality which is always ready to supply the place of- 
any and all absent goodness. Thus one particular 
passion, having no virtue to stand cen tine! over it and 
keep it in check, spreads out, as we have seen, into 
obnoxious excess : and excess, in the shape and colour 
of some one vice, influences'the whole being, as we ob- 
serve in bad temper. For instance : a man may prac- 
tise many virtues, but be called ill-tempered, because 
he is impatient. Now,.impatient is the absence of pa- 
tience. Here a virtue is missed, which is immediately 
supplied by a loose excess from anger, to which ex- 
cess we give the name of irritability, and this is no- 
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thing less than a yice. In the same way a haughty 
overbearing man may be called bad-*tempered| because) 
even although he do possess other virtue, he yet 
wants those of humility and forbearance. 

Temper is a word applied to metals^ particularly to 
that of steel. We say, such a steel is thus and thus 
tempered^ according to its virtues and its intrinsic 
value. The application may illustrate the subject. 

A man's temper is as a blade of steel, which hat 
been more or less purified and polished, and has more 
or less virtue accordingly. 

The temper of man is the state of his actual beings 
as the fire of passion has tried and shaped, and the Ac- 
tion oi virtue refined and given it polish. In the pro* 
portion that these have acted, or preponderated, is he 
valuable to society, or worthless. The bhide of steel 
is tried, bent, and formed by fire. It receives its 
shape ; a polish is added^ and its value, according^ to 
the labour bestowed upon it, is estimated and fixed. 

The temper of man, although shaped, proportioned, 
and decided in early life, is susceptible of variation in 
its outward appearaoce. Peculiar circumstances cai:^ 
brighten its surface, and circumstances too can c)oud 
9n4 dim it over. The steel also changes, not its £orm, 
but its complexion. Particular applications wil) 
heighten its polish to that of a mirror ; while others, 
or neglect, will corrode, jstain, and deface it almost to 
the dullness of lead. 

When man desires to please, or to shew respect to 
others, he considers his temper, brin^ it forward to 
his own view, and exerts himself to rub it smooth and 
refine it. When he designs to make the blade of 
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Steel of worthy be examines it, takes off the dust, and 
is at some pains to scour out the spots, stains^ and 
blemishes be finds collected. • 

If man has suffered morose, gloomy, or baneful ha- 
bits to influence his mind, his temper will be so dark- 
ened, that no effort shall enable him to recover the 
exhilirating brightness of his early years. In like 
manner, if steel be constantly suffered to imbibe the 
noxious damps and corrosive touch of hurtful matter^ 
it will be stained, rusted, and blackened so deeply, that 
no exertions whatever can possibly restore it to its 
former brilliancy and smoothness. 

Lastly, the temper of m^n may vary, but when once 
determined can never be transformed. Its power ex- 
tends not to the re-modelling of itself, it can only pre- 
tend to improve or injure what is already shaped and 
valued. . 

And, finally^ steel in its greater or less pliability 
may be bent, but the bend springs baclf , and gives the 
original shape. We may break and destroy, but we 
cannot form anew. If, then, those who temper the 
steel are careful of its form, and mindful of its polish, 
what should those be who train up children, and have 
it in their power, by wise or bad management, to form 
them to good tempers, or to roughly shape them to bad ? 

Temper being more a consequence than a cause, we 
should early strive to find out the origin of bad tem- 
per, and check its growth. Peevishness, hastiness, 
caprice, sullenness, affectation, irritability, are all to be 
cured, not by labouring merely at temper, as injudi- 
ciotis persons are apt to do, but by going at once to 
the foundation, and striking at the root of the evik 
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' A good temper it a very great recommendation, 
and it is so much the more so, as a wicked man can 
scarcely be thought to possess it. The sudden starts 
of a guilty conscience^ the hopes, fears, and uncer- 
tainty attendant upon wicked schemes ; the dread of 
discovery and horror of punishment ; together with a 
disgust to the whole world and himself, make the 
wicked man so much the creature of contending feel- 
ing and of harrowing fears, that all the foreboding 
inequalities of his soul are expressed in the variable, 
impetuous, irregular gloomy fits, which, in the whole 
or in part, belong to the general term bad temper. 

Good-nature and good-temper are often confounded, 
and improperly, for a good-natured child may be an 
ill-tempered one, as a generous benevolent disposition 
is seen united to passion strong and excessive. At 
the same time it must be observed^ that a good tcm - 
per and ^good-nature are oftenest together: as are a 
faulty disposition and an ill temper ; for though a 
man possess the art or cunning to conceal his temper 
before some persons, and on some occasions, yet.it 
will discover itself at times, and betray his weakness 
or his errors. 

As excess, then, for the most part induces ill-tem- 
per, and as the regulation here falls to the child him- 
self, he should be taught to never lose sight of the 
moderation which has already been noticed. Nothing 
so injures temper as the suffering of the passions hope 
and desire to carry us without the bounds of proba- 
bility and reason ; disappointment must always ulti- 
mately attend those who do so, and they are hence 
subject to various degrees of irritation and petulance. 
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Frequent dis^ipoiiitmenu of extravagant wiflhe» in 
f^hildhood infallibly spdl a temper ; and the instant 
gratifioation of every desire as it may be formed only 
produces arr(>gance, and the haaty formation of others^ 
with which it may be less easy to comply. Vexation 
and humours of all kinds are the consequence, and 
fiityy or rancour, or any other bad passion, renders the 
1^6 creature an object of repugnance, and makes 
him in the end a burthen to himself as well as a tor^ 
ment to others. Thus^ without being absolutely wick- 
ed» if. error do not spread very widely in him, he is as- 
sur^y a very disagreeable, and certainly a very mi- 
yeriM^ child, 

To be temperate and moderate in enjoyment, and 
to keep hope on a balance with right and reason, 
ibpuld be the endeavour of the child^ and should be 
Ig^ght him by his mother. Constant employment will 
leave him UtUe time for chimeras and silly fancies^ 
ind the less he is influenced by these, the more equa- 
ble and happy will be his temperament. He will Uius 
be early accustomed to set a watch and -maintain a 
guard over impulse alid wbbes, so that temper, which 
18 thereby corrected and regulated, and over which 
he has full cpntroul, may prove to himself a blessing, 
and to others a most engaging feature and prepossess'* 
iag quality of his soid« : > 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MODESTY. 

" TBBIR SOUL WAS POUAED OUT INTO THSXR MOTHBR's BOSOM.'* 
*^ THET WENT IN THEIR SIMPLICITT." <' HARMLESS, INNOCENT^ 
AND FREE PROM DECEIT — IN MODEST APPAREL." " CLOTHED 
WITH HUMILITY." 

MoDESTTi with all her beauteous attendants, is the 
fairest pearl in the diadem of distinguished meriti and 
the sweetest charm of infant promise. Unless accom- 
pankd by her, the noblest acts of man are viewed only 
in a glare of light, which is (tensive and hurtful to the 
eye; but the meritorious act, by being drawn rather 
into shade, is thrown into high relief Every princi'^ 
pal part of it stands out and becomes visible. We 
mi^' gaze in the most entire satisfaction, and at our 
leisure contemplate every graceful feature, while ad« 
miration increases in proportion as we can enjoy thii 
feeling without uneauness or pain to ourselves. 

Thus the very pains which are taken by a man to 
hide his best actions make them often known, and 
when known praised : as the endeavours of a beauti- 
ful maiden to hide her personal and mental attrac« 
tions but create an anxiety to see and know them ; 
and thus seeing a lovely face and figure^ and knowing 
the elegancies and excellence of the mind which ani- 
mates, is but to admire and to revere. 

Modesty, therefore, of all virtues, is to casual obser- 
vers least likdy to attain its own end ; for in propor- 
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tion as merit is real is modesty greats and the escape 
from observation impossible. Though the end of mo- 
desty be therefore defeated, and consequent praise 
and applause be given — ^ praise which distresses, and 
an applause which confounds— yet as every virtue has 
its rewardi so considerable a one as modesty is not 
left to punishment. The act of goodness done, is 
done purely for itself, and not to obtain the commen- 
dations of others, notwithstanding which, these will 
follow, and a painful modesty be elicited. Wherein, 
then, is her reward ? In the esteem, regard, respect 
and admiration which are the cause and the result of 
honest praise, and which are so grateful to human na- 
ture, that he who has once enjoyed will not consider 
any sacrifice of vanity too great to preserve them. 

But with all these inducements the infant is unac- 
quainted. The beauty and excellence of virtue can 
only be discovered by experience and time ; and a 
well taught child is formed to habits of goodness long 
before he can have perceived its advantage. Perhaps 
such a child is forced to acknowledge the value of for- 
bearance sooner than of any other virtue, because the 
effects are closer upon the action than some others. 
" If you do thus, you shall not go where you desire," 
or, '<have what you want," said by the mother, is 
sufficient to controul a well managed child ; ne for- 
bears, and he finds his advantage in so doing. But 
how is he to be shewn the fitness and beauty of some 
other virtues in all their gradations, and be familia- 
rized to their habits ? Let us give him these habits, 
however, and trust to yeajrs for the rest, for thouglrthe 
undertaking be laborious^ it must be made; and i^ this 
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idea : that the seed which is not sown in the spring 
cannot grow up and be ripened for harvest ia the au- 
tumn. Learning and accomplishments may be l^ft to 
chance. Goodness cannot wait 5 take her when she 
,o£Per8 herself to young habits or she may vanish and 
return no more. 

Modesty, then, is an uncorrupt mind breathing 
through artless manners, chaste words, humble self- 
opinion, unboasted good qualities, and propriety of 
deportment. These properties, as their importance 
requires^ shall be considered under separate heads. 

An uncorrupt mind, then, is innocence, the first 
characteristic of man when he was created, but which 
be, alas ! changed for that of sinfulness. Innocence is 
also the character of a new-born infant : for though it 
be the child of sin in a religious sense, it is in a moral 
one spotless until it has reason to distinguish right 
from wrong, and then commits sin, even with that 
conviction ; for though the child may do wrong, and 
deserve correction as an infant and a little child, we 
do not give him that correction, and endeavour with 
such care to convince him of that wrong, because of 
the magnitude of his offence, or of its injury to society, 
for what is the utmost stretch of infantine delin- 
quency ? But it is in the consequences of such wrong 
that we fear so much and watch so narrowly. To 
satisfy ourselves of a child's innocence, let . us ask, 
what child, in our opinion, of one, two, four, six, eight 
years of age, we can remember to have known wickr 
ed enough to be shut out from heaven, when its small 
remains were dressed in a shroud, and that its spiric 
was flown to the Saviour who required it ? If, then^ 
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little chOdren are not treated at crimiaals by their 
Maker, neither can mortals presume to think them 
sach until they cease to be little children, and join in 
openly wicked acts, neglecting the means prescribed 
by religion, to gain the favour of its great Author and 
founder- Children, then, are only sinful in their na* 
ture, which prompts them to evil ; but the evil they 
do, or vice, in its beginning is so weak and small, that 
the worst of little children we may presume to call, in 
a general way, innocent : though in describing them 
as compared to what others are, and above all what 
children ought to be, we should say they were bad or 
naughty, corrupt or vicious. 

Thus a refractory, disobedient, unpromising little 
child, we may humbly presume, is receivedinto heaven, 
because sin, as well as life, with him are both nipped 
^in the bud. Even this child we may pronounce in^- 
nocent. But if we observe a similar child with vices 
crowding and increasing daily in whom life is spared, 
we shall contemplate with horror his final and probar 
ble destiny, through the characters of son, parent, sub<- 
ject, and mortal. 

If childhood be the season of innocence in a ge- 
neral sense, let us make it so in a particular one ; that 
that innocence may be truly preserved in the purity 
of infancy. But we will take a closer view of this 

matter. 

Thitf virtue, like some others, may be seen in the 
mass as a large stream of light, or it may be appre- 
ciated and observed in parts, one or more, as a single 
ray. A child may be generally innocent, who yet 
fails if we examine him in the divisions of innocence ; 
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in the same way that a landscape may be generally 
beautifd, which yet presents m one point a decayed 
tree or a stagnant pooL These divisions of the 
greater yirtucy innocence^ I now proceed to consider ; 
requesting throughout this inquiry the indulgence of 
the parent as well as of the critic, if he should detect 
confusion in the terms, or apparent contradiction in 
the sense. 

The first attribute of innocence, then, is Simplicity, 
ttt winch a child, generally innocent, may however be 
found wanting. 

Simplicity is of two kinds, the noble and the plain ; 
yet both exclude alike all affectation, wrong appear- 
ance, false pretence, and every species of hypocrisy* 
The noble simplicity is most conspicuous in grown up 
persons, of generous minds and extraordinary merit. 
The plain simplicity belongs to artless persons, in* 
fants, and children. If is a quality which nature 
gives, and which cannot be eradicated without de« 
stroying the principal charm of early years, warping 
the mind, and breaking the harmony which should 
subsist between thought and speech. It is termed 
plain, in contra-distinction to the other ; but the sim- 
plicity of childhood is far from plain, if by this word 
is understood a property rude or homely. Tlie move« 
ments, the general air of an infant at ease, are na<r 
tural and graceful. The hands, when it admires, are 
spread and waved in gentle degrees ; when it handles 
a small object, there is nothing whatever unpleasing 
in the attempt to hold it ; and when a child liAs up 
the object to his mouth, to try of what it is compose^^ 
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the elbow is generally rounded, the smaller fingers are 
curved and free, allowing the two first fingers and the 
thumb the office of supporters, which position of tl:^ 
hand gives as much delicacy to the act, as that of the 
finest lady, who gracefully does the honours of her 
tea-table. The smile of an infant is engaging, be- 
« cause it is unconstrained and natural i and an infant 
asleep, from the roundness of its limbs, the calm and 
profound serenity of its features, and the gracefulness 
of the position it constantly falls into, is one of the 
most beautiful pictures of simplicity and innocence 
that the world can produce. 

But as the infant expands into the child ; as the 
passions rise and swell in him to vicious excesses ; as 
example leads him from single conclusions to com- 
plex ; as he learns that the way of life is to patch up 
and gloss over defects, not to root them out ; to afieqt 
to be something,* not to be that something ; as he 
finds that those about him are inconsistent in act, 
uncertain in word, careless of consequence, artificial 
in manner, and false in appearance ; so by degrees 
does simplicity, a simplicity which was given him as 
an heir-loom by nature, at his birth, languish first, 
and at last disappear, to make room for artificial 
words, actions, and manners; for afiectation in 
thought, word, and deed. 

Is there, then, no possibility of preserving so charm- 
ing a natural gift? Must we submit to have this 
young virtue, as a tender plant, blasted in the noxious 
breath of fashion, or nipped by the unsparing hand of 
example* just as it jpeeps above the surface and dis- 
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covers itself ? Must we indeed suffer artlessness and 
native simplicity to die away, and be supplanted by 
crsifl, cunnings hypocrisy, presumption, arrogance^ 
and affectation ? Is there no help ? 

As well might we inquire whether, if one beam 
wqre not support enough for a roof, there was not a 
remedy. Humanity forbids an observer to stand pas- 
sive when^ one man is struggling with several as- 
sailants. Parental affection should also condemn in 
a mother the quiet endurance of an attack and tri- 
umph. of five vices over one virtue in her child. If 
one beam be not security for a roof, add another, and 
another, and mark and calculate the pressure and the 
resistance. This is the business of the carpenter. 
But it is the motlier*s duty, if one virtue is not suf- 
ficiently strong to bear the resistance from causes, 
whatever be their source^ to provide another, and 
another, and weigh well the results and consequences ; 
this is her business ; and as long as she makes it such| 
virtue must be uppermost, and vicious inclinations 
in her child be held^ like a ferocious beast, in chains 
and captivity. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MODESTY. 

" IN THE INTEGRITY OP MY HEART AND INNOCENCY t)P MY 
HANDS HAVE I DONE THIS." << 80 SHALT THOU DO POR HIM 
THAT IS SIMPLE.*' '< A GOOD HEART AND IN SIMPLICITY OP 
HEART." ** SIMPLICITY TO YOUNG KNOWLEDGE." '* TO THE 
PURE, ALL THINGS ARE PURE ; BUT TO THEM THAT ARE 
OEPILED, NOTHING IS PURE." 

It is a lovely feature in the virtues, that every one 
separately is a support to her neighbour ; that all are 
united to form excellence; and that where one is 
weak, that one is materially aided by the presence of 
any, whether related or not to her particular tribe or 
family. The virtues seem to be to goodness, their 
supreme, what the body guard, composed of indivi- 
duals from perhaps all the provinces of an empire, is 
to its monarch. Few of these are from the same pro-^ 
vince, fewer from the same town ; yet is each of ser- 
vice in his way, and all must be united to form a com- 
pact force. 

Simplicity, therefore^ which droops and pines, may 
be very materially strengthened by any virtue ; but 
by none distinct from its own family more than truth. 
Indeed truth, as has been observed, is the advocate 
and guardian of early virtue and all goodness, and 
can never be called upon to dispense benefits and 
promote true happiness in vain. 
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Were I to draw a parallel, as of the ^orious orb of 
the universe with a twinkling star, I should say, truth 
is ingenuousy simplicity artless ; the first boldy der 
clares what she is, the second unaffectedly contemns 
all idea of appearing what she is not. The first seeks 
out subjects. The second dresses them after her 
peculiar manner. Truth is independent, and a sove- 
reign. Simplicity is a retainer^ and a handmaid of 
virtue. The first is a source, origin, foundatioDi 
cause ; the second is a manner, consequence, effect. 
Truth is uprightness, and walks with perfect integrity. 
Simplicity is diffident, yet moves with beautiful pro- 
priety. The one is sublime; the other is lovely. 
The one is grand ; the other is consistent* The first 
is all powerful ; the second all prepossessing. Truths 
infine^ commands our veneration, and simplicity cd* 
gages our love. 

Simplicity, then, will always be strengthened by 
the aid of the first of virtues, as she will be assisted 
by the influence of artless nature, which presides over 
infancy. Will not these three united triumph over 
the covert attacks of vtilgar pr^udice and ignorance? 
It is devoutly to be wished* Alas, alas ! but these 
attacks are so often repeated, and in such various 
ways hold forth such enticing prospects ; vanity 
smiles, and whispers so bewltchingly^ and example, 
though in silence, draws so forcibly, that what young 
creature can resist altogether to go a little way upop 
the same road? " Now, my dear," say Ignorance 
and FoUy to the little cbild» <' now you are going 
into company to shew your pretty face ; you must 
sipile and hold up your head, and make your curtsey, 
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and let every body see your beautiful frock, and your 
nice pretty shoes. Who has such a pretty pair of 
shoes as you ?" << Nobody has/' lisps the attentiv'e 
little victim, bridling and pouting her lip^ and en- 
defavouring to imitate the toss of the head and the 
exultation of her temper. *' To be sure« nobody 
has/' continues this one, '' mind you shew them 
when you go into the drawing-room, and every body 
will say you are a pretty little lady." 

Prejudice, folly> conceit, affectation, and levity, 
listen delighted to such instructions ; is it not useless 
to say how they improve opportunity ? 

And is the mother herself never guilty of address- 
ing any part of the foregoing remarks to her child ? 
Let her make inquiry of her conscience $ if that judge 
do acquit her in this pointy why will she bear the 
culpability in the other^ of letting her child be 8ul>« 
ject to have ideas put into his* head by any human 
being, to the endangering of his innocence, and the 
warping of his soul? Why will she not let him^ 
when a child^ speak and act as tL child? with the 
sweet simplicity and artlessness of childhood? Why 
not let him smile when he is excited by something to 
smile at; be pleased when something curious, ad- 
mirable, exhilirating, or meritorious, strikes his 
senses; and feel anxiety when something noble, 
generous, kind, or good^ presents itself as worthy to 
rouse his better feelings and create an interest? 
Why chain his attention to all that bespeaks the lit- 
tleness of man, and his innumerable wants, of eating, 
drinking, clothing, and never suffer it to rise to the 
contemplation of all that is excellent in him and.wor- 
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thy of ,an immortal being ? A single act of goodness 
is far worthier a child's consideration than a pair of 
new shoes ; and yet if the little cherub like to make 
exclamations of pleasure upon such a new article of 
dress, what heart will not participate in one of the 
momentary joys of his infancy ? Blessings upon the 
heads of little children^ blessings upon their innocent 
lipsy and half-articulated words, and blessings upon 
those who promote their happiness ! Let their joys 
be without number and witliout end; but let them 
not feel the wish to rejoice over a new article of dress 
during more than a few moments, for it is foreign to 
the simplicity of childhood to do so. They look 
upon a new piece of attire as upon any other new ob* 
je9t : not because this attire is to set off their per- 
sons, or because it is too fine, or too expensive for 
any other person to purchase. Shame ! shame on 
the idea. Shame, tenfold, to him who forces it into 
the mind of infancy, to its discredit, its confusion, and 
its injury. 

But because dress, and self-adornment, and gratifi- 
cation, are not to be the paramount duties of a child, 
let us not be thought to advance, that order, neat- 
ness, and propriety, which are connected with atten- 
tion to self, are to be neglected. These things in the 
course of life are of a secondary importance ; and 
whatever is absolutely required in the course of ex- 
istence, is also required in childhood ; with this dif- 
ference, however, that the seed or principle is all we 
expect in the child. From the adult, we require 
frtit or acts. If there were no seed given, whence 
can fruit grow ? Does not an infant come into thq 
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worid perfect in body and limb, and complete in its 
fnmmmk for thought and speech? At the age of 
twoyean^ has natnre aught to do but to develope 
? Has she to make limbs, or to add new 
as the child advances in growth ? That 
for the natural man, the mother 
4a fer the moral man, give him the germs of 
and proprietj in his infancy, and leave 
to t«ae and culture to unfold and ripen for 




Am attentioii then to order, neatness, and propriety 
ef Artaii and manners too, are perfectly consistent 
widi die engaging virtue of which I am treating. 
Ittdeed self-respect, which is also an attribute of 
laedesty, demands it. But 6i this hereafter. 

To preserve a simplici^ in speech and manners, 
«iodcity> innocence> and truth, will be the greatest 
aacarttiea. If they could be given in the perfection 
of viittte> then indeed would the security be com* 
plele. But what mortal shall we find possessing any 
tMM virtue fully and detenninately ? The most 
gettuiDe are adulterated by our commerce with the 
werid) die re-action of vicious propensities, and, above 
aU» die consideratioas of self. Notwithstanding all 
whidh ao fiurftom being dkcooraged by evil thoughts, 
bMe » mg e tti ottV and the lesislanGe oiered by selfish 
asQlive^ die good do dieerfully advance on their way, 
<dwi^ rrastimhrrringj that p^ection, though an ob- 
ject fer attainaaentt ia fiur off; diat thdr inward strug- 
f)^ are the coodMt of a fee^ whose si^e is vigorous 
in proportion to the vahie of the citadd; that the 
great tempter waa never ao desiroas to conquer as 
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when perfection stood before bim ; and that in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the victory gained orer a 
base foe, so is the glory of the conquerors. All these 
are considerations of comfort for the man as well as 
the parent^ if some disappointment attend his san- 
guine expectations. Let not the mother, I mean the 
anxious indefatigable mother^ be disturbed if she do 
not perceive early blossoms of excellence in her child. 
She may assure herself that if the soil is not execrably 
bad, the seed she has carefully sown and unceasingly 
guarded must produce something, however tardy its 
appearance. 

It is observable^ that the manners and speech of 
the eldest bom are seldom distinguished with infan- 
tine simplicity in as great a degree as those of his 
brothers and sisters. The eldest child is, for a con- 
siderable time, the companion of grown persons.. He 
copies their manners and uses their words ; hence he 
is often considered the most clever, allowing, of course, 
for the disparity of years ; but this is a false way of 
estimating capability, and one which has deceived 
many. Wherever I am told that a child is amazingly 
clever and forward for his age, that he uses such and 
such long words, and can repeat such and such 
things, I invariably suppose him to be a mere repeater ; 
because the really clever and promising child is more 
anxious to inquire than to repeat; and if he have had^ 
the advantage of being taught how to think, he has 
not been teased with hard words or complex sen- 
tences, but has had his curiosity gratified by infor- 
mation and replies, thrown into the very simplest form 
of speech which art can devise, or patient and mater- 
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teroal care could adopt : which information, go given, 
has sunk deep into the mind^ because it was well 
understood. And for the very reason that it was so 
simplci it could make but a very poor figure when 
repeated either by the child or the mother to the flat- 
tering crowd. Thus the little one who is considered 
most clever because he makes use of long words and 
fine speeches, or because he repeats some (to him) 
incomprehensible rubbish in poetry, is^ in truth, most 
ignorant ; for whilst his mouth is filled with words, his 
mind is lefV. in worse than emptiness ; it is as much in 
^ state of depression from its perplexity, as the heart 
is in a state of danger from the acceptance of false 
praise. Grown persons, it is true, who are to be de- 
pended on, can do much for young children towards 
opening their minds ; but as Sew persons may be so 
trusted, it is no great advantage to any child to be 
with others than his mother, A companion he must 
have, and who is fitter than his parent ? 

The object in early exercising the infant powers, is 
not to force them into unnatural ripeness, but only to 
unfold, and gradually bring them to the child's own 
view. Of. what value to him, are his mind, reason, 
conscience, sense, if these treasures are not unlocked, 
and spread out gently before him, along with the 
valuables which these treasures can purchase ; beau- 
ties in earth, sea, air, the whole book of nature? 
What matters it that he has a heart, if that heart be 
not taught to beat under all the kindly influence and 
graceful dominion of the virtues? He must learn 
them through mind : give him ideas, words will fol- 
low. His tender features, innocent countenance, 
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inquiring eye, and imperfect articulation implore 
through simplicity the indulgence of his hearers, and 
she does indeed make a way to the inmost recesses of 
all kind hearts^ with a force as irresistible as it is pleas- 
ing. A little child in whom this charm of infancy is 
lost^ causes as great a shock to a judicious mind, as it 
receives from the sound of a loud discordant voice 
issuing from the lip of a beautiful woman. Nay, a 
greater ; for the discordant voice may be a natural 
defect ; but as no child was ever an infant without 
having simplicity, so none could ever lose it during 
that period but through a cause of some kind : whe- 
ther of carelessness in the parent, or aptitude in the 
child to copy the examples round him. If, as our 
great bard says, angels may weep over the fantastic 
tricks of man^ mankind may in their turn shed tears 
over the unnatural expressions and affected manners 
of little children. Yet is this a subject for laughter 
to some, who make sport with folly^ and misplaced 
sentiments. The Philistines, too, once made sport, 
and dearly did the merriment cost them ; they knew 
not the power of the victim they mocked, and awfully 
did they suffer. Those persons likewise who sport 
with vice and wrong, mock a Sampson also, and so 
shall they find as strength increases. The Nazarite 
^was feeble when shorn, ancl he was despised. Wrong 
is small in infancy, and is counted as nothmg. A 
time came for Sampson to shew his power, and he 
made the city tremble. A time, too, shall come for 
the young vices of infancy to discover their power, 
strengtli, and enormity, and they will shake a country 
to its foundation. For on the integrity or corruption 
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of our youths depends the honour or baseness, glory 
or safety of the empire. As they are> so is the na« 
tion. As the child, so is the man ; like as the man, 
so IB his character. 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 

MODESTY. 



'' IF A MAN THINK HIMSELF TO BE SOMETHING WHEN HE IS 
NOTHING, HE DECEIVETH HIMSELF." " MAN WHICH IS A 
WOitM, AND THE SON OF MAN WHICH IS A WORM." '< THK 
GREATER THOU ART, THE MORE HUMBLE THYSELF, AND 
THOU SHALT FIND FAVOUR.** " IN SIMPLICITY WE HAD 
OUR CONVKRSATION.** 

The next attributive virtue of Modesty is Hu- 
mility. The care which an infant requires; the 
anxiety which it perceives in those around to watch, 
tend, and preserve it ; the pleasure with which, as a 
child, he is listened to, and the readiness of all to 
give him encouragement and assistance, are likely 
enough to make the little creature imagine he is a 
being of no small importance. Hence arise the airs 
which some little children choose to give themselves, 
the arrogance oftheir manner, and the unreasonable- 
ness of their demands. *' Mamma, mamma, get up, 
and do so and so for me,** and ^* Mamma, mamma^ 
undress my doll, and then dress it again for me -," 
thus will many a little one run on. The weary mo- 
ther, mother perhaps to another child yet an infant^ 
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replies, ** My dear, I cannot, I am tired ; I have risen 
several times to please you. Pr^y do not ask me any 
itiore. I cannot undress your doll again, my love, I 
have done so two or three times for you this afternoon 
pray try to do it for yourself." The child replies, " No 
mamma, you doit; you must do it; get up mamma, for 
me, and come here, you must come;'' the mother again 
^plies in a tone of unaffected languor, *' My dear child, 
I cannot indeed ; your mamma is too tired.*' The child 
rejoins, ** Mamma, mamma, do it for me." 

This *^ for me" the littl^ one thinks must act as a 
spelL " How," his looks express, *' can I be refus- 
ed ?" He seems hardly to credit his sense. " For 
me, nramma, for me,** he continues ; till at length the 
pother, tired of the importunity, actually does what 
the unreasonable little being demands : but she grants 
the request as much to her own ultimate advantage 
as the lion in the fable did, when he acquiesced in the 
wish that the man expressed, to draw his teeth and 
pluck out his claws. For the present, the mother 
submits, at the price of some uneasiness, for the sake 
of peace. But it is a vain hope : for the chiid^ pre* 
suroing upon her weakness, and the facility with 
which she may be gained over^ rises every time in his 
demands, and insists upon them with fresh pertinacity : 
till at length the parent, half reproachfully, half tri- 
umphantly, shakes her head and her hands, and in a 
ioud whisper says^ laughing to her neighbour so as to 
be heard by the child as well as the company, " I 
declare he is getting quite my master f I do not know 
what I shall do with him^ by and by," not a word of 
which speech is lost to the little subject of ir. 

I 
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Whatever is the rank of the family, the children (^ 
it should not be bred up to have high conceits of. 
theniselveS) much less be taught to look for pre-emi» 
nence any where but in virtue. High birth is a noble 
appendage to those who disgrace it not. Great ta* 
lents are an illustrious title to the respect and venera* 
tion of others, and truly powerful are they ; for mind 
will rise in spite of all efforts to keep it in subjectiotf, 
and merit in general will find its level. But distin- 
guished virtue overtops both, and is as much superior 
to the accidental circumstances of rank^ and fortune, 
and genius, as the oak is superior in strength and 
utitity to the reed. 

And besides the impolicy of allowing a child lb 
fancy himself on an equality with his parents and 
grown friends, is it notia sad spectacle to behold a di«- 
minutive helpless being, more helpless than any ani- 
mal of the creation of the same age, ordering, com* 
manding, exacting with imperious tone, pert authority 
and imaginary importance ; swelling in its own con* 
ceit and ignorance, and triumphing over the ag^, the 
good, and the respectable ? Setting at nought the ex- 
postulations of reason and experience, and overpower- 
ing with its arbitrary will, foolish whims and arrogant 
iself-estimation, the remonstrance, the decision, the 
-commands and the intreaties of even its own parents? 
It is a grievous sight, and one at which our better 
feelings revolt. Where, alas ! may we inquire, is 
flown the natural and graceful diffidence of childhood ? 
That pleasing timidity, which acknowledges its own 
weakness while it implores our care and protection ? 
Which bids us expect a youth of modesty from h 
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childhood of humility, a promise of future excellence 
from a sense of present deficiency ? Spirit, life> viva* 
city> are all compatible with the humility of a child : 
but they are not to be (employed as engines against 
tjbe wishes of his parents. The very attempt to 
U'iumph over them proves one of two things : that the 
parents are ignorant, indolent and weak-minded pe|r- 
sons, or that the child is an arrogant, presuming, or 
very forward one. The one party faintly resolving, 
and then iniiolently breaking their resolves ; the other 
insolently requiring and. confidently making known its 
desires, and hesitating at nothing to gain the point 
and be victor. And what then ? When the child, with 
the boldness and effrontery of elder years and more 
fitrfkii^ insensibility, asserts his demands, and, un- 
leashed by the frown and expostulation of age, pre- 
sents the unnatural picture of infantine weakness 
united to dictatorial insolence, what follows? That 
he is a spoiled child ; and that every succeeding 
month and year will give him a fresh title to this 
character. 

And is this character, then, so odious ? Let us in- 
quire of the maid in the nursery, who has to combat 
with its whims, conceits, rudenesses, and darings ; or 
of the men«8ervants, to whom, as soon as the object is 
able to speak^ it orders and counter-orders, scolds, and 
threatens, and defies. Ask the visitor in private, 
whose ears have been stunned, eyes fatigued, patience 
exhausted, clothes spoiled and mind irritated, by the 
riotous antipathy, or boisterous and fanciful prefe- 
oenoe of the spoiled child, whether he or she, ha»one 
grain of regard or affisction for the character. Desire 

I 2 
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of the little playfellow to say how much he likes the^ 
haughty tone, overbearing command, ungovernable 
wishes^ unreasonable requests and peevish complaints 
of the spoiled child. 

And, last of all, ask the mother if her injudicious 
affection, thus fatally shewn in false indulgence, brings 
back peace, comfort, and joy to her bosom ? Does 
her child improve upon this indulgence ? Let her re- 
flect; and she will be obliged to answer, '* on the con- 
trary, he grows less pleasing as a child. As my 
child, he becomes more and more troublesome to roe ; 
opposes me more frequently ; grows bolder in his de- 
mands,, and more peremptory in insisting on them. I 
am sure he cannot have a higher respect for me, since 
he more frequently than ever sets me and my opi- 
nions and advice at nought. In proportion as respect 
falls off, may not love decrease ? How then shall I 
be esteemed by him ten years hence? And what sort 
of comfort and satisfaction may I expect he will af- 
ford me for all my trouble during his infancy and 
childhood ?" A mother, too, might, add to these in- 
quiries, what kind of man will he be, when these ar- 
rogant habits, which are now young in him, shall be 
, settled, formed, and strengthened ? 

The answer is very obvious : he will be a disobe- 
dient son, and a disagreeable man, unless he be early 
taught to think of himself with the humility of a weak 
dependant creature, which has no right to favour or 
protection but through the kindness of his parents, 
and the consideration of those about him : no title to 
notice, or indulgent attention, but through that of 
obedience and meritorious behaviour. 
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The making the child think humbly of himself, 
when the care and training of him up is a matter of 
such primary importance to the parents, is a nice point 
to manage, and requires all the zeal of an affectionate 
mother to accomplish. Let such a mother not de- 
spond, however; she may and shall attain her object, 
if she only persevere steadily, aided by good sense, 
and command over herself. Distinguished abilities 
or great talents are not requisite, happily, for the 
management and good training of infancy and child- 
hood. Very ordinary capacities, common sense, zeal, 
firmness, patience, and unwearied activity, with some 
general knowledge on the works of art and nature, 
and a great deal of good principle and unaffected 
piety, are the only qualifications absolutely necessary 
io make the best mother in the world, and to secure, 
if any thing can secure, the foundation of the best 
education that ever man was blessed with. Thus it 
will appear that, of all the learning and acquirements 
of the present age, none but that of reading is imme- 
diately useful to the mother of a little child ; and as it 
is of no consequence whether the child read or not tiU 
£ve or six years have passed him, even this humblest 
of acquirements is only so far of utility, as the mother 
may have profited by it to lay up a store of informa- 
tion, which she may deal out in small parcels to her 
beloved pupil, scholar, and child, as opportunity offers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MODESTY, 

''as a cage full op birds, so are their houses pull of 
peceit." ** before him innocency was pound." *« inno- 
cency and goodness." " let thy speech be short. com- 
prehendino much in a few words : be as one that 
knoweth and yet holdeth his tongue^*" " thou shalt 

HONOUR VhE face OF IHE OLD MAN." 

A CHILD requires daily, hourly care and attention. 
Custom will make him consider this a thing of course. 
But that he may not grow arrogant, supercilious, and 
haughty from this consideration; a prudent mother 
will qualify her attentions so as to give a counter im- 
pression. I never would allow any thing to a cMld 
who would not say, " if you please ;" ." thank you ;** 
and use other fornas of civility, without which man Is 
worse than uncivilized. If a child is not taught to 
isay he is obliged, he never will think he is so ; and i£ 
fais heart be not opened to obligation towards man^ 
who can say that it will not be shut towards God ? 
Besides, these forms are a test~of obedience. A little 
one often rebels on being told to say, ** thank you,'* 
or other such sentence ; especially^ we may remark^ 
if it be to a servant, or^ as he thinks, an inferior. The 
feeling which induces a hesitation ought to have no 
place in a child*s breast. He must be made to sub- 
mit, and, if it so be, to condescend. At meals the 
youngest child should be served the last^ to teach him 
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what is due to hU age. If grown persons are taking 
their meals at the same table, I should always recom- 
mend the attending to the children the last ; with this 
observation to them : << You know you are very little ; 
those who are older must be helped before you.'» 
The good old custom of making children sit still, and 
QOt teaze for any thing before them^ would be revived 
with great benefit in these times, when, if there are 
any little ones admitted to our tables, their forward 
Qnd pert manners, their greedy longings, and inces- 
sant reqaarks of ** Mamma, I don't like this ; mamma^ 
may I have that V* make them a perfect nuisance* 
Should a mother ever have to say to her little darling, 
when she takes the liberty of setting him at the table 
with two or three friends, '< My dear, you must no| 
be helped before this or that lady or gentleman ; o, 
little child should wait?*' No, the lesson ought to be 
known before thatj day, and company or no company 
should make no difference, in the sense of inferiority 
which a child ought to have when associated with his 
elders. This doctrine may seem harsh in a proud 
age, an age when years are not respected, and a hoar^ 
he^ has no claim to veneration from the young ; 
when infants are taught the airs of affected maturity^ 
and childhood argues over a question of simple duty 
with a parent^ whose word should be to him as law ; 
when impertinent forwardness is called infantine art, 
and a slight glitter of accomplishment, which is wholly 
useless to a little child, is extolled before him as though 
it were an act of virtue or the wisdom of sages.^ But 



• Much as our children depart from simplicity, they are far ex- 
ceeded b) those of a neighbouring nation. The fine lady airs of a 

I 4 little 
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let the parent who here scans this page in displeasure 
only consider, whether the youth of all times have not 
xbeen virtuous and worthy in proportion as they have 
been taught to revere their elders, and to listen to the 
lessons of experience with deference ; and whether 
workings of genuine modesty and true diffidence on 
ingenuous features be not a strong appeal to the in<» 
dulgence of strangers, and a cementing tie when 
esteem has begun to kindle into regard? 

But this virtue, like others, may be pushed to ex* 
tremes, when, instead of an engaging and prepossess- 
ing modesty, and an unfeigned, well-principled humi- 
lity, we only see a wild and fearful bashfulness, which 
produces a spurious kind of shame, which only belongs 
to guilt. Thus the wdl born youth not only disgusts 
by awkwardness^ which we do not expect to find in 
one of his rank in life, but he leaves us to suppose, 
from his confusion and trepidation^ diat conscience 
will not bear him out in his commerce with the world. 
He stands self-condemned, before he has even learned 
what crime is ; and his friendship is unsolicited^ be- 
cause it seems to be inadequate to. repay the trouble 
of seeking it. Children should be made humble and 
modest, but all absurd bashfulness should be dis- 
couraged with firmness: not by laughter, as is too 

tittle Parisian child are truly comie. Sitting, walking, standing, 
dancing (or essaying io do so), the little creature seems to btf 
studying « les gi&ces." And eren the vefjr liUU flower girls in tb» 
streets seem adept& in the language and manoera of affectatiocu 
Surprise is the first emotion one has on noticing this total absence 
of simplicity, pity follows, and then a, feeliog lets pleasing^ Mi 
Planners so unnatural. 
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often attempted ; and they should be taught to look 
tip with confidence in a person*s face whenever they 
are speaking. They should never be suffered to hide 
theif heads, or run away, when they are spoken to by a 
stranger and are expected to reply ; the discovering 
of shame, they should be told^ will be considered as a 
proof of their having been naughty. 

The other attribute of modesty is Purity, which in« 
eludes decorum, self-respect, neatness and order. 
Purity of mind has been touched upon in the con- 
sideration of innocence : we have now to regard that 
of the person. Thompson says : — 

** From the body's parity, the min4 

Receives a secret aid.'\ ..... 

If this be true, and few will doubt it, tl>e necessity^ 
which it were needless to insist on, will be apparent 
for the maintaising a neatness in dress, and a nicety of 
person in children. But by this remark it is not in- 
tended that they should be deprived of exercise and 
amusement in gardens or fields, lest they should soil 
their ciothes: far from it. Their clothes may be 
splashed or spotted, but, if they are not ridiculously 
fine, M$ will signify little. What is fairly soiled in 
the course of duty, or is accidentally torn in that of 
rational amusement, may be excused without a com- 
ment ; but wilful injury, be it ever so small, to clothes, 
or indeed to any thing anitjiate or inanimate^ discovers a 
mischievous turn of thought and ixiclination^ and should 
be immediately checked^ 

Children are long enough helpless during infancy : 
let us make them useful to themselves and others as 
soon as effort is possible to them ; the doing so will 
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give them a habit of exertion, and the novelty of being 
employed on a trifling, but really useful business, will 
be highly gratifying. *' Stay, Sir, I will do this or 
that ; I will tie your shoe ; let me put on your glove ; 
I will fold up your tippet,'* cries out the maid to a 
sturdy child of four or Bye yean, who is actively en- 
gaged in trying to do one of these little offices for 
himself. How ready are mothers, too, (and all to save 
trouble and expedite the business) to check every 
iittle effort of their children, who, in general, would 
know no greater pleasure than a little job bf this kind, 
if they were allowed it; instead of which, these inju- 
dicious persons hardly let the child uhderstand, during 
the first six years, of what use his fingers are to him. , 
Might not one say to a very little child, << Come, my 
dear, I will reach your things for you ; now try to put 
on your walking shoes, tippet, hat and gloves, and 
then we will go out.*' The child would be willing 
enough to do so, and hasten to make the attempt. 
Perhaps he would begin to be tired, and say, ** I can- 
not do it, please to help me/' and then he might he 
helped a little. All, however, that he had actually 
done should be left, though the shoe-strings were in 
a knot, or the tippet put on awry. The acts of a child 
must be imperfect, and so they should appear : that is* 
if we look at and speak of them as the acts of child- 
hood. If we alter, correct, and add, the act is noi 
that of a child, but of ourselves ; and he no longer can 
be entitled to the praise which his sole efforts would 
command. 

Might not a very little child, too, be led on to aft« 
sist in folding up his clothes at night, and pilinjg them 
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ng^tly on the chfttr by his bedside? He might begin 
by one of the sin^plest articles of dress^ and be in- 
duced> not by a command, but by such an observation 
as this, to try : << Now, my dear, I wonder whether 
you could fold that cap, or that pair of gloves, while 
I am putting by the rest of your clothes ?" I never 
knew any child who would refuse the attempt, thus 
challenged to make it. However badly the little task 
is performed, it should be accepted, not with ridiculous 
praise, which must be false, but with honest, gentle 
encouragement. A love of order is a very desirable 
habit of the mind ; to encourage it a child might have 
a low closet, to open with a latch, given him, in which 
he might lay up his walking things himself, and take 
them outj also ^ small light trunk for his play* 
things; a window-seat or a low shelf for his little 
books ; and a corner of an out-house for his little spade 
and garden implements. Whatever he draws from its 
proper place he should be taught by degrees to put 
back again. It is sad and shameful to notice how 
some children throw every thing In a room in con- 
fusion for their own pleasure, and are yet too idle and 
helpless to replace a single article. They will not 
pick up a toy, nor shut the lid of a box, nor push a 
little chair into its place, nor even close a book jthey 
may have opened. No : the maid, or mamma is to be 
the slave of these miniature despots, while they scream 
out in wretched inertness for other things ; more 
variety; fresh amusement. Alas! poor children, as 
their whims are multipjii^d their wishes increase ; 
they are fretful in the midst of enjoyment ; and while 
they fancy the whole world yields submission at their 
feet, the poorest little peasant, who scampers barefoot 
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nver the thorn4ufted common in pursuit of a cock^ 
chaffer, and then returns to a mesf of pottage and a 
straw bedy is far happier than they. 

Self-respect is the last dependent virtue here, to be 
inculcatedi and it should very early be introduced to 
the habits of childhood : a nice propriety of man* 
ners and decorum will be in consequence preserved, 
which will be maintained by very little children in 
presence o£ their most familiar friends. It is admira- 
ble to think how closely allied is delicacy of habit to 
purity of thought and innocence of soul. Let us, then, 
secure and make it a habit of childhood, in order to 
preserve unspotted a purity of mind and action ; and, 
that we may be still further induced, let us bear in 
mind the assertion of our great bard, and master of 
human feeling and passion i'^** It is not good that 
children should know any wickedness : old folks have 
discretion, and know the world." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GENEROSITY. 



" TH? LIBERAL SOUL DE8IBETH LIBERAL THINGS, AND BY LI« 
BSPAL THINGS SHALL HE STAND." ** A VILE PERSON SHALL 
NOT 6E called liberal/* ** HE THAT GIVETH, LET HIM DO 
IT WITH SIMPLICITY." " THIS IS THAT WHICH 1 RKQUIRE« 
liberality PROCEEDING FROM THYSELr." 

This noble virtue may not perhaps ht considered 
one of which the possession is of such primary im- 
pprtance as those which have preceded this chapter j 
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and it is, po88ibly>ont hia account that we are the mord 
charmed when we meet with it: because It is thought^ 
by casual observers, to be only a beautiful supemume- 
rary. But, in reality, it rises from as deep a source, 
and bears upon as many important points in its pro- 
gress through the soul to the lip and hand, as almost 
any other virtue that could be named, excepting, in-t 
deed> the first. 

Generosity is spirited benevolence. All that a be- 
nevolent man would do, a generous one does ; and 
perhaps he does with a truer zeal and more ardent 
spirit than benevolence seems to iinply. The bene- 
volent man would be sincere as the generous one, but 
the last would be found perhaps to be more eager and 
animated; more devoted in the cause he espoused; 
more exalted in sentiment; more keenly alive to the 
interests he made his own. A benevolent man^ per- 
haps, would repeat to liimself that his acts were those 
of dutyrand he would encourage in himself the wish 
and cultivate the disposition to practise them. The 
generous man would neither think nor inquire whether 
it was his duty to be generous, but would be so for 
the delight and gratification which generosity would 
afford his noble nature; and, so far from knowing 
whether he was practising a virtue or a precept of 
religion, he would feel no surprise if he were told 
that the word was no where to be found in the Bible* 
Perhaps, however, benevolence, though a more re- 
tired virtue, is a more steady one, more equable, fixed, 
and true, than generosity. Nevertheless^ the culture 
of this virtue in young persons is of great importance, 
be it only to heighten the good effects of beneva*- 
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lence, and to give force and energy to its principle of 
action. 

Generosity branches into the virtues of liberality, 
disinterestedness and gratitude, and these are recog- 
nized in our feelings towards others, our opinion and 
judgment of others, and our actions ; in other words, 
in mind, and language, and action. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that a certain nobleness 
of soul, from which true generosity springs^ is in some 
measure born with those who are most distinguished 
for this great quality. But it is not the intention of 
this work to confine itself to the consideration of how 
natural gifls may be improved, so much as how all 
goodness may be, in some degree, given and secured 
to tender minds. 

A man must be bom a poet to become one, it is 
said : perhaps true generosity of soul must also be a 
natural gifl* But how many pleasing poems are written 
by persons who yet have not what is called a genius, 
but in whom assiduity, emulation, zeal, and great in- 
dustry, have produced these respectable offerings to 
their country ! How many plants are made to grow 
in an indigenous soil, and do at length become natu- 
ralized to it ! And how many virtues, from good ex- 
ample and good precept, may be introduced and grow 
into a principle of the soul, when such were not inhe* 
rent in that of the individual ! 

During infancy, no mother, perhaps, can tell whether 
this fine quality or its opposite, in mean, contracted, 
narrow-minded dispositions, will belong to her child ; 
but in very early childhood the first young shoots of 
the future chai^acter as propensities will appear. The 
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generous child will give where he is not even required^ 
or, if he should be asked for part of what he has, will 
offer probably the whole. If another should have 
finer or better things than he has, he will not repine, 
but will either boldly seek out some of the same kind 
for himself, or rest satisfied in the want of them. 

The feeling of envy is one to which a generous 
breast is an utter stranger; as it is to that paltry 
littleness of mind, which urges one person to boast of 
and triumph* in the advantages he has over another. 
A generous child will not be ever caught pretending 
to sleep, or using other pretexts, that he may listen 
to what is said in one place to repeat it again in 
another ; his soul will disdain such mean artifice, as 
well as artifice of every kind. He will not undqi^ 
stand or feel a jealousy of his little friends or equals, 
or suspicion towards the dependents who surround him. 
He will be confidmg, unsuspecting, open, liberal, and 
high-minded ; above taking' revenge for an injury, 
and yet preserving a strong sense of kindness in a 
lively gratitude. Indeed^ generally speaking, those 
breasts which are most capable of generosity are 
such as are gifted with very strong natural affections, 
feeling hearts, keenly alive to favour, and susceptible 
of obligation. The cold-hearted man cannot possess 
this noble virtue ; his nature is selfish, his soul is low, 
mean, suspicious, and grovelling ; he calculates, and 
measures, and weighs before he opens his hand, and 
he boasts and exults, and yet half repents when he has 
done so. The generous soul breaks forth with con- 
fidence to the lip, and shews, even to an imprudent 
extenti in after years, its plans^ hopes, wishes, pro^ 
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pects ; and in return, when a confidence is granted, 
it belieYes implicitly, and is roused to the higheii^ 
sympathy and feelings of interest by the recital. 

This virtue, however, is not unfrequently accom- 
panied and alloyed by false pride ; for the pre-emi* 
nence over other souU which a noble mind bestows, 
is too oAen found to impart a lofline^s to manner^ 
which in time communicates itself to the being. In 
fact, the generous, noble nature is so lifted up above 
those of ordinary stamp, that it is hardly to be won- 
dered at, though it is always to be regretted, if the 
consciousness of superiority, or rather the scorn and 
contempt for the mean ways of the interested multis- 
tude, should betray itself, and assume the garb of 
supercilious haughtiness and unworthy pride. 

But it is not the individual against whom this scorn 
is manifested ; to him the generous heart is liberal 
and kind in feeling, making allowances and framing 
estcuses ; the hand munificently spread to relieve, to 
succour, and to save. The wants of another are fore^ 
seen, and his woes mitigated, if liberality or largesses 
may cancel them. The generous spirit makes no 
calculation upon the peculiar circumstances which 
would weigh against the individual in the minds of 
ordinary men. A nation, country, town, tribe, sect, 
trade, to which a popular prejudice or odium miglit 
be attached, would be divested of it in the eye of the 
liberal. An individual would stand before him with 
all the merit which he had in himself a right to, and 
without the stigma upon his profession, his birth- 
place, or his name, which nothing but vice should 
have a right to bestow. When, then, so noble a mind 
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may chance to look idr upon iuelf» even with tlie 
modesty of a beautiful woman in her glass, can it 
help some slight feeling of superiority, in the con- 
sciousness of its enlarged views and noble practice ? 
It is no more possible for a great mind to be entirely 
ignorant of its excellence and advantages, by a com* 
parison with a contracted, mean one, than it is for a 
beautiful maiden to look in a mirror and not per-* 
ceive a delicacy of features or a symmetry of form 
which women in general have not. There never was 
perhaps a perfect beauty, after the taste of her coun* 
try> who was not in some degree sensible of her 
. charms, and who did not in some way or other pre* 
sume upon their power : the presumption, however^ 
being small, according as modesty and forbearance 
might predominate in her. With the noble and 
generous of mind a like consciousness must exist,, 
and the exaltation of feeling consequent upon thif 
apprehension rarely fails to grow into the reality^ or 
to wear the appearance of haughtiness of spirit and 
demeanour. 

The growth of this pride is the work of time ; but 
it begins, as do all other vices and virtues, with early 
inclinations, and should be guarded against and 
checked by gentle lessons of practical forbearance. 
A generous high-minded child is more easily worked 
upon by mild reasoning and generous example thitq 
any other kind of disposition ; but, on the contrary^ 
the injudicious treatment of such a lofly nature will 
produce more evils, more obstinacy^ pride^ and 
haughtiness in six months, than an ordinary child 
woul4 b^ve be^n rpuse^ to discover in several yearii 
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AOo^ to a generous soul the merit which is hs du^ji 
and place that confidence in it which it loves and 
feeds on> a confidence it never betrays^ and there is 
no exertion which it will not attempt in return ; no 
effort which it will not make to oblige^ to gratify^ or 
to serve. Its sense of injury is strong, its contempt 
for meanness is great ; its perception of weakness an^ 
inconsistency acute; but its love and admiration, 
where both are due^ are exalted^ ardent> and lasting, 
Perhaps generosity of soul is the very leading feature 
in a character^ and draws after it superiority of many 
kinds 3 and among these the powerful and extensive 
sources of natural affections. However this be^ the 
most devoted to others have been least solicitous 
on the article of self^ and this disposition is precisely 
that of a generous kind> and partaking of the quah'ty 
(ermed disinterestedness: one of the atticibutes of the 
pacent virtue Generosity. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

GENEROSITY. 

^^ IN THE MORNING SOW THY SEED." ** IP THOU HAST GATHEREB 
. NOTHING IN THY YOUTH> HOW CANST THOU FIND ANT THING IM 
THINE AGE?" "TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULP 
00, AND WHEN HE IS OLD ^E WILL NOT DEPART FROM IT.** 

Whether, then, a child be, or not, bom with this 
faoble inclination^ woven as it were with his texture^ 
let us treat him with equal care, so as to produce o^ 
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to preserve it : for neglect, in either case, will draw 
a train of evils too complicated to describei too many 
to enumerate. The fairest and best examples of 
liberal practice, and generous sentiments, will make 
an impression on the ungifted soul, and serve an 
nourishment to the germs of this lofty virtue in the 
endued one. Every person whose interested views^ 
we cannot but suspect^ or whose meanness of senti- 
ment we know and cannot but despise, should be 
banished the society of children, in whom we would 
plant, or cultivate, the love for all that is great and 
good. Where children are to give, they should be 
encouraged ; not by word, but indirectly by example, 
to do so freely and nobly. A command would imme* 
diately produce opposition ; besides which, the giving 
it would destroy the very principle of generosity, 
which consists in the voluntary impulse immediately 
producing the act. Jealousy and envy are unknowa 
to the naturally generous child ; we must so act as 
never to afford the smallest opportunity for their ap.^ 
pearance in the disposition to which generosity is 
only a graft. We must be as tender of the quality^ 
when we imagine it to be but slightly fixed in the 
soul, as we should be of a limb of the body which 
has been fractured, and is only beginning to knit to* • 
gether. 

Liberalit}' is seen, or not, in the opinions we form 
of others. Children, above all, are apt to decide 
hastily, and to pronounce decidedly. In d6mg so, 
however, they often copy the parent, or those near 
them. They feel suspicious of one; displeased with 
another ; mistrustful of a third ; disposed to ridiculg 
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« fourth. How ill do such manners or feelings accord 
with the simplicity, and unguarded natural confidence 
of tender years ! If we find ill-nature, suspicioni 
satire, and illiberality in childhood, where, alas! 
must we look for the opposite and beautiful qualiUes 
of this early season of existence ? Let us, then, teach 
our children by example, to be cautious in determin- 
ing whether they like or dislike, approve or disap* 
prove of any one. An ungenerous sentiment should 
never be uttered before them ; nor should they know 
by example what an ungenerous act is. Infancy or 
childhood will not afibrd time to make uncertain ex- 
periment or run any risk. The minds and the bodies 
of children are hardening and forming daily; im- 
pressions, and sentiment, and opinion, and peculiarity, 
and inclinations, are all fixing into character. Not a 
moment is to be lost in making sure of all that we are 
convinced, upon reflection^ it is of importance to 
secure ; for if the opportunity for doing so be allowed 
to pass by, we may seek again for it, but in vain. 

Disinterestedness, a fine attribute of generosity^ i« 
not however usually seen to belong to childhood : for 
children are said to be naturally selfish. How far 
this defect may be produced by their education, or 
rather by the want of attention and proper culture, 
cannot now be inquired into ; but it is a subject 
worthy of inquiry. Certain it is, that children who 
are most pampered and indulged, and who hereby 
are taught to think most upon their own gratification^ 
have the least disinterestedness ; that the liberally 
disposed but spoiled child has always some portion of 
this quality, though it be uncertain in its appearance 
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and capricious in its objects; but that the well-trained^ 
generous child has a soul, a heart, and a hand, even 
in his tenderest years, for the most engaging practice 
of this virtue. If disinterestedness is the being supe- 
rior to private interest, such a child may almost 
always be seen to act from such motives. If a cake, 
or apple, or other nicety is given him, he will hold it 
in his little hand, or run away to give it to his sister, 
or his friend, or his favourite maid. If he is desired 
to eat it, he says, " One for sister, too/' or for the 
servant, mentioning her name. Should this child be 
taken to see any sight, or to walk in a pleasant gar- 
den, or meadow, he seems uneasy and unhappy un- 
less his relative or friends share the same pleasure 
with him. He will go and fetch papa, or sister, or 
the maid^ he says, and quickly runs away to gratify 
his noble nature. If he see one shiver with cold, his 
little fingers are ready to tear the fur tippet from his .' 
own generous breast for a covering. 

Whatever kind act is proposed, this delightful^ 
though rare character of infancy, is all anxiety, ar- 
dour, and wishfulness to assist in it. If a poor per- 
son is ordered food, he must carry the bread, or 
the cup ; or if poverty is to be supplied with 
clothing, our little cherub must, forsooth, be indulg<^d 
by having to carry the hat, or the coat, or tlie shoes ; 
his own from his feet, whilst he himself went barefoot, 
would be the same to him, if he could' only accom- 
plish his fine purpose. Oh, if there be a bewitching 
▼irt4ie, it is this. A greater there is, for truth stands 
suprenre over every other ; but one more fascinating, 
laore endearing to human nature, there is not. 
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And yet this» too, generosity, nobleness of mind, 
and disinterestedness, may wander into extremes, and 
enter within the pale of imprudence and error. WelU 
then, what remedy ? None ; none in childliood ; 
the tare may grow without spoiling the wheat; at 
any rate, the rooting up of one might be the destruc- 
tion of Uie other. When the virtue is strong, and the 
harvest is ripe, the world, the commerce of the selfish 
world we live in, will quickly burn up all redundan- 
cies and weedy crops. All extremes of this virtue 
must vanish, and leave nothing more than tlie lovely 
virtue itself in bounds of moderation behind. 

And if tlie noble nature is great in generous deeds 
to others, how does it feel when these deeds are re- 
turned back again ? What throbbing of delight ; 
what smiles of joy ; what touching expressions of 
acknowledgment ; and what eloquence of gratitude 
beam in the whole countenance and person of the 
generous soul, when retributive justice repays its own 
favours, its own delicate attentions, kind conside- 
ration^ and disinterested acts ! Those alone who know 
how greatly to give, understand how to receive nobly. 
The gratitude of a generous man is strongs sincere, 
imperishable, and profound. His words of acknow- 
ledgment are few. He wears the benefit conferred 
with dignity, and neyer for a moment does it ^nter 
his lofty conception that a mean servility, recanta- 
tion of his principles. Battery, or a conduct which he 
could not justify to himself, would ever be considered 
an equivalent for a kindness done with liberality, or a 
^nefit conferred with delicacy. If he should, by 
chance, attempt to put a value upon such a benefit^ 
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he would only treigh it against actions similarly beauti- 
ful, and motives alike noble. And the bond of such 
a debt would be gratitude of the most enlarged and 
exalted kind ; not traced in feeble characters^ on fra- 
gile materials^ bdt engra^ren by ardent feeling on his 
heart, and sealed with the impression of virtue, prin* 
ciple, and -fidelity. The parchment bond is destroyed 
when the debt is discharged. The bond of gratitude, 
even when it is more than paid, remains in full force 
with the generous soul, and is uncancelled for ever. 

Let our children, then, be shewn generosity, and 
their hearts opened to the excellent virtues in its 
train. Let them be taught how to be generous, and 
how to be grateful. Alas, alas ! what' a spectacle is 
it to behold diminutive, helpless, ignorant creatures 
80 ill-trained, as to be lefl to fancy all things theirs of 
right ; all kindness, theirs by authority ; all favours, 
theirs by merit. That they have only to ask and to 
have ; to desire, and to obtain ; to command, and be 
obeyed ; who consider thanks unnecessary ; a return 
of kind acts too condescending, and the feeling of 
obligation troublesome ! • 

Alas, we all know too 'many poor little deluded 
creatures, whose minds being thus narrowed and 
contracted in their early years, and their whole being, 
affections, thoughts, and desires meeting in one small 
focus, and uniting in one small centre, are found to 
have neither hope nor fear, enjoyment nor care, nor 
gratification beyond self; whose every action is for 
interest^ and whose feelings, motives, and principles 
are the very reverse of those of generosity. 
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CHAPTER XXVH. 
TEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

«' A VERT LITTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR A WELL NURTERED MAN." 
«• RISE UP EARLY IN THE MORNING." " THE SLEEP OF A LA- 
BOURING MAN IS PLEASANT^ WHETHER HE EAT LITTLE OR 
MUCH." 

These two virtues are very rarely found separated; 
for an acquaintance with and culture of the one 
usually forwards an introduction to the other. The 
temperate man is generally industrious, and the votary 
of true industry is almost always a favourer of tem- 
perance. They are consequently joined in this chap- 
ter; and on another account also : temperance having 
been of necessity considered in a former part of this 
work, need here be only slightly mentioned. 

In the virtue of temperance are included those of 
moderation, sobriety and regularity. Temperance is 
a freedom from all excess ; \t allows the use of com* 
forts, and even luxuries, but not the abuse of them .A 
child who is to know this virtue, must be prepared 
in early infancy, as has been already shewn, by daily 
ablutions, neatness of person, wholesome and nutri- 
tious food, in sufficient but not immoderate quantities, 
rather frequent than too plentiful. By dry and warm, 
but not luxurious sleeping, much of air and exercise, 
ftpd clothing which will not have enervated, but have 
braced the constitution and limbs, and rendered 
them vigorous, sprightly, and sound. To these may 
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be added rational amusements, which recreate the 
mind» and give an elastic spring to the body, pro- 
ducing cheerfulness and content, and the inclination 
to employ both the powers of the mind and body. 

But it is not sufficient to make good rules, unless 
they are by continued repetition formed into habit 
and principle. Accordingly we find that regui^arity 
is eminently required to fix the virtue of temperance 
in the soul, and to give it an influence over our being, 
frame, and actions. 

An early retiring to sleep, and early rising \ meals 
of simple preparations, at those times when nature 
generally craves them with the keenest appetite; 
exercise of all kinds for amusement and for health 
out of doors, active sports and impi:oving recreations 
within; affectionate but steady treatment, kind en- 
couragement, but none of that which is falsely called 
indulgence, which too often is seen to be but a weak 
retracting of rules laid down, an unravelling by the 
parent's own hand of his web of authority 5 these 
united will in a very short time produce the best 
effects, work themselves into the existence, become a 
principle^ and fully prepare the head and the hand 
for the practice of industry ; or the exertion of head 
or hand, or both^ to some beneficial end. 

When a little child in perfect health, with buoyant 
spirits, lively, animated, and full of hope, is seen to 
look eagerly about him, his hand extended to grasp 
at any thing, so that he may but do something, an 
injudicious person may call out, << Observe the 
child, now ; he is considering what mischief, he shall 
do next.!' Such a child is not seeking out mischief 
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for miscliiers sake^ but employment; and if this be 
not provided for him, he will search some of a kind 
which may be injurious to himself or others, which 
shall really be mischief; and for which, when punish- 
ment follows, however it may grieve him at first, he 
will surely afterwards disregard^ and relapse into the 
same fault, for the very reason that his healthy body 
and active mind will not let him rest in indolence 
and inactivity. Such a child will at length be care- 
less of reproof and correction altogether, and^ perse- 
vering in chance occupation, fairly establish its cha- 
racter for a mischievous girl or boy in the nursery, 
and of a Pickle in the drawing-room. 

A mother's first care should be to provide resources 

and amusement Tor her infant^ and employment £or 

her child, as sooi\ as he is old enough to be what is 

called mischievous : which is, when he can use his legs 

and carry his hand to whatever is within its reach. 

It is very fatiguing, undoubtedly, to attend to such a 

child, and it may be puzzling to find what is exactly 

suited to his age and taste ; but as to children every 

object is a novelty, the very simplest and rudest is 

received by them with delight. A bit of wood, strip 

of leather, a pencil, sheet of paper, or pasteboard, 

or a few plain or coloured rags, given one at a time, 

will amuse and occupy an infant in the arms, as well 

as a child who can run alone. But it must be a very 

extraordinary little child who will amuse himself with 

one or all of these resources during a longer period 

than twenty minutes or half an hour; before that 

time he is completely tired, and his weak powers are 

quite exhausted. His delicate brain can endure no 
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more; his attempts at self-entertmament can go 
no further; the ohjects cease to have any charm. 
Some effort must now be made by another to amuse 
him, he can do no more for himself; he frets, cries, 
or mourns^ and either falls asleep, or looks pitifully 
towards any person near him^ to be noticed, com- 
forted, and assisted. Nature in this materially assists 
her own ends : for by making the child incapable of 
much self-amusement, and by furnishing him with 
the means of forcing the attention of others, his frame 
has every chance for improvement; since a change 
of position, and a refreshing of his limbs> by lifting, 
tossing, or caressing, is one' of the many natural 
expedients of the nurse to quiet or soothe the child, 
whose only complaint may be weariness of the mind. 
Children will not sit inactive. If they are in health, 
they must be engaged, either through the eye, in 
gazing upon fine and wonderful objects, such as the 
streets or fields will afford ; or through the ear, in 
listening to sounds from vocal or instrumental music ; 
and by the taste, in eating and drinking ; or by the 
touch, when they handle every object they can grasp. 
The ideas of a child do not separately remain for 
more than an instant in his mind ; he cannot pursue 
one ; nor does he feel any sensible pleasure at a new 
one, unless it also present a new prospect of gratifi« 
cation, after his peculiar habits and disposition. For 
instance ; a good-natured child may be shewn a tame 
bird, and may have a piece of sugar to hold, which 
the little animal would peck at and eat ; the sight 
would fill a gentle bosom -with joy, and the new idea 
that the child would conceivci that be was Me, and 
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allowed toO| to feed a creature so much less than 
himself, and could make it happy, would be exqui- 
sitely delightful. But the idea thus conceived would 
presently vanish, while the feeling of complacency, 
which an act of kindness done always imparts, would 
remain undiminished. Something else to look at ; 
or an object to touch or taste ; or a sound to hear, 
he soon craves by his gestures^ cries, or plaints. To 
lie, or sit still, and silent, unless asleep, with no one 
sense amused, as a man or woman will apparently do 
for even an hour, is impossible to a child. The little 
one, it is true, is not unfrequently found by its mother 
awake in its bed, and quiet, in a morning ; but in this 
case it has either been soothed and coaxed into si- 
lence by the whistling of the wind, or the loud breath- 
ing of its sleeping companions; by the handling of 
its bedclothes, or, if it be daylight, of any trifle it 
, may have discovered ; or else it has been attracted to 
the/pattern on the curtain, the papering of the room, 
or the flies on the ceiling. If there be total darkness, 
the child is almost sure to cry for amusement, or 
soothing, unless he chance to be amused by sound or 
touch ; for in all and every case the mind of a little 
child can do very litte towards its contentment or 
gratification. << Mind, to me, a kingdom is," says the 
refined and educated being arrived at maturity. To 
the infant, however, or little child, this part of his 
possession is to himself of the least importance ; nor 
does he ever attain to the knowledge of its inestimable 
value and godlike use, but by gradual steps, steady 
. care, and the most judicious watchfulness, to assist the 
development <^its powers. 
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The first demand of infancy is food and ease. Next 
comes that for amusement 3 and with the dawn of 
reason springs the first wish for employment. If he 
occupies himself in a work, in the which he can con- 
template advantage or use to himself, or to any other 
being, he then practises industry, a virtue which is 
absolutely necessary to the finest genius, or the best 
natural disposition ; a virtue which is, in shorty re- 
quisite as a stimulus to bring all virtues to perfection. 

A child^ then, who looks sharply round him for 
employment, and seizes without hesitation whatever 
he can carry, may have any of the (to us) trifling 
objects given him. We begin by the sheet of paper 
for example ; he is delighted with the gifl, looks at 
it^ turns it rounds smells, tastes it^ and listens to the 
rustling noise which it makes. For a time this is 
very well ; he is then tired. The nurse or mother, 
now called upon for exertion, takes the paper, and to 
diversify his amusement, tears it before the child. 
This operation astonishes, gratifies, and rouses him 
by the sudden crash 3 he perceives with much won- 
der and admiration that, by one magical stroke, his toy 
or possession is multiplied into several. He observes 
with attention^ and never fails to attempt imitation. 
He soon succeeds, and can tear paper as well as his 
instructor. For a short time this is allowable ; but 
surely a work of destruction should not be the only 
one given to his infant imitation and zeal ? Waste 
and destruction are not the lawful ends of industry ; 
usefulness is her motto, and public or private benefit 
her object. That labour of the hand or the mind 
cannot justly be called industry, which is not con- 
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ducted with any such view. It may be occupation, 
though it be worse in its tendency than idleness; 
but industry, unless its tendency be such as the vir- 
tue might avow, it cannot be« As soon, therefore, 
as the child is able to give his attention during five 
minutes at a time^ we should endeavour to fix it to 
any performance which may appear something like 
working with a laudable hope. The very paper he 
has torn and thrown on the ground, with which in 
that state he is soon tired^ a mother might pick up 
and twist into some pretty form ; into that of a fan 
perhaps, whose use is immediately seen, for she begins 
to fan herself and the child. This is more wonderful, 
and withal more pleasing ; for the use to which the 
object may be put gives it value and interest, that a 
child beginning to reason instantly feels. A pencil, 
too, is pretty enough. During a few minutes the 
child is satisfied to bite and handle it; but when he 
throws it away as fit for nothing further, if the mo« 
ther will quietly take it, cut a point to the lead, and 
draw a line or write a word on the discarded paper^ 
how then will she observe the eyes of her infant 
brighten with extacy ! He spreads out his hand, 
overjoyed to recover the treasure, which he hastily 
threw from him only because he knew not its worthy 
Perhaps, too, he desires the bright weapon which 
has shaped the lead ; this, however, he ought not 
to have, whether shut or open. A penknife is an 
improper thing for a child : for if he knows it wiH 
open, he will naturally wish to see it in that state, 
and will ofier it to every one he is near to give him 
the opportunity. He understands not that it is a^ 
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dangerous instrument, and it seems to him strange^ 
and even unkind> that a thing which is allowed him 
to possess, he may not enjoy after his own idea. It 
is infinitely better to refuse altogether ; and occa- 
sional refusals a well ordered child must be accus- 
tomed to, and will learn not to repine at ; especially 
if a sensible mother is careful to put few things in his 
way which he can long after, this description being, 
generally^ but such which he has seen handled by 
others. What child ever cried to have the pier-glass 
dragged from the wall and laid in his lap ? Or lisped 
^ut, that he wanted the carpet to hold in his hand ? 
And yet a gaudy carpet and a looking-glass are two 
jery fine things in the child's estimation. But he 
has, even whilst an infant, the sense to understand 
that both are fixed, and cannot easily be moved. If 
he wishes to touch the glass, he raises up his arms to 
be lifted to it. If he wishes to touch the carpet^ he 
struggles to be put down upon it, for he well com- 
prehends he must go to both ; neither can be brought 
to him. But any one article which he has seen com- 
monly used, and moved by any person, he imme- 
diately lays claim to, and nnotions with his hand, and 
urges with his voice that it should be given him. The 
keenest blade or the sharpest pointed scissars he will 
as readily put up to his mouthy or draw through his 
closed fingers^ as he would a bit of paper or linen ; 
but as such weapons are highly dangerous^ they 
must be prohibited altogether. If the child is to be 
taught Forbearance^ he must have his first lessons 
whilst every lesson, makes for habit. Improper things 
need not be purposely thrown in his way ; he must 
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see many which he cannot and ought not to have, 
and they will leave full scope for the exercise of this 
virtue; but where it is unavoidably called on, we 
should, if possible, contrive a palliative ; a something 
which may qualify the refusal. When the mother 
has cut the pencil, she may offer it. The knife will 
be perhaps solicited. A j6rm refusal should instantly 
follow. " No, my love, that is not proper for you, 
this pencil you may have ;*' and having thus resolved 
and spoken, the knife should be quietly shut and put 
into the pocket ; the steady manner of doing which, 
as much as the import of the words, would persuade 
the child there was nothing to hope for. If he choose 
to cry for it, let him cry. If he will not be satisfied 
with the goods he has, it is fit he should be taught. It 
is better he should cry in vain for a penknife, and. 
thence learn to be satisfied with his lot and posses- 
sions as a child, than as a man to fret in the midst of 
plenty and affluence for things beyond his reach i 
like him who wept for another nation to conquer, 
when he was sovereign of a world ; tlie sovereign 
of a world, but the slave, alas! of his own caprice 
and will. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

** AND LET OURS ALSO LEARN TO MAINTAIN GOOD WORKS FOR 
NECESSARY USES, THAT THEY BE NOT UNFRUITFUL." ** SEND 
HIM TO LABOUR THAT HE BE NOT IDLE> FOR IDLENESS TBACH- 
ETH MUCH EVIL." 

As children advance a litde in age and strength, 
employment of manjr kinds should be Xound out for 
them. When they begfh to talk, they are continually 
inquiring of what use one or other thing is ; and 
this very word^ use, should direct and influence the 
mother in the choice of means to promote true in- 
dustry in her offspring. Regular studies, indeed 
book studies, are not necessary for a child under six 
years of six ; there is sufficient in the book of nature^ 
and simple arts^ and in the school of the virtues, to 
exercise mind^ disposition and hand upon, till the long 
list of superficials which make up a modern fine edu- 
cation is chalked out. The beauties and wonders of 
nature^ and the excellence of the virtues, present les- 
sons peculiarly suited to the tenderest years ; and 
they have thi^ advantage^ that, 'thus gained by heart, 
at the right moment, they are never forgotten. 

Out of door employments for little children are 
various, and may be generally turned to their profit 
by being made of use. Those within doors require 
more consideration of the mother to fit them to weak 
hands and tender capacities. It is true that the toys 
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for childrea are innumerable ; that some of them are 
very ingenious, and others very attractive ; but our 
question is. now of those which blend amusement with 
use, be it in ever so small a degree. 

For a very little child it appears, then, that pic- 
tures, not of mere paper, which would be torn to 
pieces, but of pasted paper upon wood, and neatly 
coloured, would be almost the first really acceptable 
gift. The objects represented should be domestic 
animals, in a set perhaps of a dozen. They might be 
given one by one, the names of dog, cat, cow, horse^ 
fly, &c. being mentioned, and a comparison made of 
each, if possible, with the original. Some exertion 
of the infant mind is necessary to conceive the resem- 
blance, or the possibility of shewing on a small space 
an image of a large animal, or indeed of any animal 
whatsoever. Such a pack of wooden pictures would 
give indescribable satisfaction to a child whose taste 
had not been spoiled by a load of gaudy, useless 
playthings, during the first months of his capability, 
to lift up and take pleasure in them. According to 
a very homely proverb, choice breeds care. It is 
true ; and if care brings more or less of uneasiness, 
the child who is least distracted by variety must be 
most happy. Never should several toys or books be 
given at once to a child : one at a time, and that 
one will be valued. Present two books to a little girl 
or boy who can read, and loves reading. An hour 
perhaps will be lost in considering which might be 
the prettiest, and which the worthiest of perusal. 
The title-page is looked at again and again, the fron- 
tispiece examined, and the pictures turned over. 
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Mamma is teazed to pronounce which is the prettiesit 
book, and as no mother should reply at randoray slu^ 
must say she cannot tell; for though a mother is 
expected to have read every book which she allows 
her child to possess, it is surely too much to require 
that she should treasure up in her memory the com* 
parative merits of Master Billy and Miss Polly's rer 
spective adventures. In short, the books are ofteqt 
thrown down, and left unread, which, if separately 
bestowed, would have been accepted with eagerness, 
and perused with delight. 

Besides, if temperance is to be cultivated, it mus^ 
extend to pleasures and enjoyments of all kinds ; an4 
the waste and extravagance, the destruction and 
disorder which an indulged child's store-room offers, 
are undoubtedly not calculated to form or preserve 
those habits which moderation enjoins. Sufficiency, 
but not profuseness^ should be our rule ; use, and not 
abuse, our maxim. If we would increase the child's 
pleasures, we must deal them out to him with caution, 
and try to make him discover and affix a proper valu^ 
to each- Abundance produces satiety, and he who 
has more than every want and wish gratified, will feel 
no incitement to labour in the search of new amuse* 
ments ; much less will he suppose, in the drowsy sloth 
of plenitude, that any amusement can be found in 
pursuits which require exertion of body or mind. 

But those occupations which do not ask some effort 
from either are mostly unfit for children. Thus, to 
return to the pictures just mentioned. The sense of 
the child is first caught by the striking colours they 
exhibit^ the sight being engaged; next come thp 
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name and description, when the mind is addresseil, 
and it routes to observe the likeness, or to receiye the 
information. Some exertion of the body should also 
accompany, as indeed of children it surely will, every 
act of sense or faculty. The . twelve pictures are 
tossed on the carpet to and fro, are examined, and 
comprehended. The child grows weary, and discards 
them for some other objects in view. We then ask 
the first regular effort of a child. ** Now, my dear, 
as you are tired of the pictures, they shall be put 
away for another time ; go, therefore, and pick up 
every one, bring them to mamma, and she will put 
them in the box." A spoiled, idle, self-willed child 
directly refuses to do thus. No, forsooth; he can 
run about the house nimbly enough when he so 
pleases, but to exert himself for two minutes, to put 
in place what he has chosen to scatter abroad, is what 
he does not like. But the child who has been gently 
trained to obedience complies, perhaps after a little 
hesitation ; he however does comply; and as he runs 
backwards and forwards to gather and deliver the 
pictures, his little cheeks flushed with this his first 
act of laborious industry, that cheek deepens also 
with the first flush of conscious merit in the perfor- 
mance of active duty, and in the reward of a mother's 
smile. 

For so true it is, that duty performed, is happiness 
gained. O ye mothers, think not that the training up 
of your infants to virtue, duty, ^nd goodness, is the 
abridging of the infantine enjoyments which are their 
natural right ! Oh no ; believe, on the contrary, that 
those little children alone know true happiness, whose 
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passions are held under controul, whose desires are 
limited^ and whose bodies are inured to the exercise 
and labour which are proportioned to their strength. 

Much of a little child*s time must, of necessity, be 
passed in 'plays and amusements which are apparently 
of no utility, excepting to exercise the bodily frame. 
He walks, runs, hops from corner to corner of the 
room, and seems to have no one object in view; but 
this passiveness of mind when the body is in active 
exertion is not of long continuance ; neither is it na- 
tural to children. They soon learn to run only to the 
object they desire to possess^ to be fretful and restless 
when they have nothing to exert their faculties upon, 
and to walk or sit content when the object is under- 
going the examination and trial of any or every sense. 
The older the child, the more persevering are his 
efforts, and the more eager his desires for something 
for which he may run ; with which he may walk ; or 
which he may sit still and contemplate or enjoy after 
his own fancy. It is then of great importance to de- 
termine what objects are worthy of being set in his 
way. 

What toy for little girls is comparable to the doll ? 
Tenderness, concern^ and all the watchfulness of af- 
fection are by turns visible in the countenance and 
manner of the little mamma towards her wooden 
charge ; and strikingly indeed does she copy those 
she lives with. Children are admirable imitators, and 
when the little girl ftmcies herself a mother, she in- 
variably takes, as closely as she can, her own mother 
for a copy. Her manner, tone of voice, way of re- 
proving, expostulating, or commending ; her cautions, 
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her excellencies, or her failings are all remembered, 
as well as a little child can remember any thing, and 
are acted. The doll is always the little heroine ; com* 
mits the same faults, has the same fancies^ wishes, 
and dislikes with her juvenile mistress. If the little 
girl has been accustomed to capricious treatment^ so 
is that of the doll, which is whipped, reproved, in- 
dulged, and kissed in the same minute. But if the 
child has been steadily and judiciously managed. Miss 
Dolly is reasoned with upon her faults, caressed for 
her good behaviour, and made, if she is desired to do 
any thing, to «set aside all amusement and every oc- 
cupation, till, in imagination, she chooses to obey. 
Thus every lesson or practice of the real mother is 
revived in the memory of the imaginary one^ to her 
injury or benefit. Besides these, there are inferior 
advantages to be derived from the amusement of a 
doll. The little girl learns to dress and undress, and 
to put it into a box, when she is tired of playing for 
that hour with it. The clothes will require folding, 
and keeping neatly arranged, and a child of even two 
years old, of moderate quickness, can do thus much, 
if she be not too lazy to engage in any little effort of 
industry whatever* Indeed, so truly feminine and en- 
gaging is this amusement, that I should almost be in- 
clined to augur ill of any little girl's disposition, in 
whom a decided aversion appeared to this most use- 
ful toy. 

The slate and pencil, one thiek enough not to be 
easily broken, will make a pretty sitting amusement 
for a child. Pieces of wood, of plain deal, without any 
paint, of a size which a little hand could grasp, would 
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also be useful to pile up, or move about, if the shapes 
of them were rounds square, oval, conical, octagon, 
&c., which might be made to give early ideas of the 
dt£Perence of figures which bodies assume. A mother 
might pile up her square blocks on the floor, till they 
resembled a pyramid; or a house, or a well, or a num* 
ber of steps. How long would a child be satisfied to 
remain before he would beg of his mother to build 
him another pyramid? or another house ? Those who 
think such simple exhibitions would be lost on chil- 
dren, are no judges of the deep impression, though 
for the time short, which an object of interest makes 
in their minds ; and if by such repeated exhibitions 
one single notion only is gained, namely, that a 
pyramid is a pile very differently formed from that of 
a house^ it is enough. The question is not, how 
scientific, how learned, how systematic^ haw preter- 
Daturally wise is the child^ but simply this : does he 
learn to think ? And if we can pronounce that he 
really does try to exercise his mind, be it only for one 
minute daily, and on so trivial a matter as that of the 
pyramid, or even to the determining that the square 
block rests firmer on the ground than the oval one, we 
have accomplished something. One notion a day 
will make three hundred and sixty-five at the end of a 
year 3 and how much fact must be stored, how many 
ideas suggested by this aggregate of reflection ! 

The truth is, that though nature does wonders for 
children in their earliest years, when the senses, the 
powers of mind and body are expanded by almost 
visible thrusts, every faculty of the child seeming to 
absorb, to drink up, if the expression may be per- 
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mttted> facts, knowledge^ information> yet is moKt of 
the exertion to do so a voluntary work of nature. Let 
any person come forward to assist in this work, and he 
cannot use too much caution, or be too moderate, at 
first, in his gifts. Nature is very prodigal^ but she is 
also very jealous. She likes dot interference, but 
such as is delicately offered^ and judiciously made* 
Children^ like mules, may be trained and led; they 
should never be overloaded, and seldom driven. Guide 
them from infancy aright ; they will most probably 
keep tractably in the right road> and will certainly 
not grow restive upon a gentle check, or moderate in- 
citement to exertion. Suffer them to run wild, or by 
turns capriciously neglect and hurry them onward, 
they will be spoiled and worthless altogether. In a 
word, nature, through habit, will do every thing for 
us, if we -will use discretion, and treat her with the 
caution and tenderness which are her due ; but if ca- 
price, neglect, irregularity, and inconsistencies are 
our course of practice, we shall no more be governed 
by her assistance, or favoured by her indulgence, than 
would the man who after having sown his seeds in her 
bosom, yet mistrusting her powers, should dig them 
up daily, to examine their increase, or to change their 
bed. 

Another in-door employment for a little child is 
seen in what is called a Dutch town ;^ or a number of 
pieces of wood in the form of houses, large and small, 
. trees, &c. It is a very pretty entertainment to move 
and place these pieces in every position ; but as chil- 
dren will put every thing to their mouths, these toys 
should not be, as they usually are, whitewashed and 
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daubed over here and there with vermillion^ or perni- 
cious colours, but should be neatly painted in oil 
colours, in which no preparation of lead, or verdigris, 
or other dangerous ingredient, has been mixed. The 
Dutch town may consist of houses, churches, trees, 
benches, and even platforms of thin wood, painted 
green to represent the middle of a square or park ; 
and the mother, in arranging this toy, may change the 
order of it to the circus^ the square, the crescent or the 
long street, according to her fancy. 

Diminutive tea things, mugs, cups, or other little 
ressels of pure tin, wherein is no particle of lead, 
brass, or copper 3 soldiers, and leathern balls, are harm- 
less toys ; as are all forms of animals, or little vessels, 
cut out of wood unpainted ; but, as I have remarked, 
such andother toys, should be offered sparingly, if we 
cannot discover something of use in their application. 
They are, it must be remembered, but substitutes for 
the best of occupations for little children : out of door 
recreation, and exercise. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

TEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

<< HBR LABOURS ARE VIRTUE*.*' '* HE THAT OATHlBRETB BT 
LABOUR SHALL INCREASE." « LOVE NOT SLEEP LEST IT BRING 
THEE TO POVERTY." " AND EXERCISE THYSELF." 

In the garden, or the field, nature is kind enough to 
provide most bounteously for the health and the mind 
at the same time. The least boy or girl who can 
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walk, is toa happy to be allowed a little penny basket, 
ID which he may deposit stones, grass, moss, flowers, 
weeds, sticks, or any other treasure that he can pick 
up ; for those things which we pass by unnoticed, or 
look on with indi£Perence, are to a child, who puts forth 
his hand and gathers for himself, whilst the breath of 
heaven plays with his young locks, the sun gilds bis 
path, and exercise raises a glow on his cheek and 
gives a spring to his limbs, all and severally, enchant* 
ing. An icicle, or a tuft of snow, is an object of such 
wonder and interest to a child, that he would, if left 
to his pure uncorrupted fancy, jump for a minute with 
delight, to possess either ; and kiss it for joy, when 
the prize was fairly his own. 

But, in order to connect an idea of use with bis love 
of nature's works, we should teach the little one^ 
whether boy or girl, that throwing the soft and the 
hard, as a flower and a stone together in his basket, 
was injurious to the weaker, and would spoil it ; that 
things of a kind, as grass and weeds, should be putto-» 
gether ; stones and gravel also ; and flowers by them* 
selves. We cannot say, the prettiest or most agreeable 
should be set apart, because a stoneis almost as'pretty 
and agreeable to a little child as a flower, unless this 
flower possess very showy dyes ; and we assuredly shall 
not be understood by simple innocence if we declare, 
that the stones are common and worth nothing, but 
that the flower has a value. This relative value of 
objects the child will learn soon enough of himself, 
when he can use a little spade, and has a bit of ground 
to call his garden. He will thjen understand, that the 
beautiful little white flower of a tender plant called 
chickweed, which he has so often admired, is to he 
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irsigged up by the root, and thrown away ; as well as 
the fine thistlei the pretty blue bindweed, and the 
yellow groundsel, whose flower, when ripe, he has so 
often gathered^to examine its white silken pod. Stones 
which he has heretofore collected, the red, the blacky 
the blue-veined, and the white, he now discovers are 
only intruders in a bed of black mould, and must be 
drawn forth and thrown on a neglected heap, where 
they lie to be ready for repairing walks. All these 
truths a child gradually learns, and each carries its 
own conviction. The plants which are called weeds> 
although they be beautiful in themselves, he finds to 
grow and spread so fast over ground, that they cover 
and choak up others which are wanted for use. The 
stones, however curious^ he sees by their being in the 
mould, obstruct and hinder seeds from darting up- 
wards and downwards, and must be removed. And 
how much better is the gradual expansion of his com- 
prehensive faculties by this experience, than the forc- 
ing them to see and know what they are not, by any 
means, convinced of or prepared for, through inju- 
dicious expressions of *' Oh dirty stones ! throw them 
away, they are good for nothing. Paltry weeds, do 
not pick them up,'* and so forth. The child perhaps 
obeys, unwillingly enough^ and drpps the stones, which 
he cannot help thinking very handsome ; as he also 
surveys the wild convolvolus, the blue perriwinkl^, 
the white flowery chickweed, and rich groundsel, and 
wonders how objects so beautiful can be called ugly 
or paltry. While, if he should be inclined to gallop 
over a plain bed of mould, on which he can see no leaf 
or flower, the gardener would perhaps scream out. 
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" take care Sir ; you must not run there, you will 
spoil my fine asparagus bed ;*' or if he stuck his. spade 
in a soiled mound of straw, and tried to break o£P a 
rough prickly leaf, he might be checked by the in- 
junction " not to hurt the cucumber plants." 

But when the boy or girl is a little advanced in 
knoirledge, and his faculties are somewhat expanded, 
he may be taught to weed up the delicate plants, as 
chickweed, &c., a grown person standing by, to show 
which are weeds, and which are not. Or it would be 
preferable that this person herself should engage in 
the work, to entice the child to the sam% for nothing 
operates so forcibly, by way of incentive, as example^ 
After weeding, and carrying in the small ha^d-barrow, 
watering the ground is a healthy exercise, and a work 
of industry. For this purpose, a small can, which 
might not hold more than a tea-cup full of water, may 
be given to the little band to sprinkle through the 
spout, taking care that the left hand be equally used, 
with the right, to prevent the possibility of injury to a 
delicate frame. 

These rural emplojnufents, with sowing, and tending 
plants in pots, and, in the seasons, helping to gather 
herbs, fruit, or vegetables, in company with his mother 
or attendant, will jQurly demand much time. But 
there are other resources which conduce to the child's 
advantage, uniting amusement and utility. The 
poultry yard, for those children who are brought up 
in the country, is a delightful attraction. The child 
should rise early, and attend his mother or the maid 
to this interesting spot. The little basket should be 
filled with corn, that the child may scatter it abroad 
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among the fowls of Heaven, and learn the exquisite 
sensations of making even a brute happy. Nay, I 
cannot see that it would degrade the child of a peer 
to be seen with a little milk in his pitcher, or a few 
scraps in his baskets for the generous beast whose eye 
and ear have been strained^ in the depth and stillness 
of night, for the protection of his noble master. 

All these hints may seem very puerile^ but what is 
the capability of a little child ? The employments 
here enumerated are small ; the labour trifling. What 
then ? Is not first childhood the age of beginnings, 
and are not the first beginnings and principles of all 
action, virtue, and knowledge, small and feeble? 
These hints are suggested with diffidence ; and as 
iii them is not comprized half the useful employments 
which, upon reflection, may be found for a child, so 
they are only offered, that they may be imprpved by 
practice and maternal ingenuity. 

Amusements there are which properly come under 
the denomination of sports, in which a little girl or 
boy may partake. The hoop, battledore, drum, kite, 
bat and ball^ &c. And there are others which belong 
exclusively to the one or the other sex; not because a 
female infant need be debarred the toy that her 
brother has, but because nature so works in her, that 
she of herself, after a few examinations, throws away 
that which delights him. A girl is soon tired of a 
whip, the boy exults in the use of it ; the play of 
marbles* every boy is fond of, the girl is soon wear^ 

* It is, perhaps, as well here to remark, that if little children are 
allowed marbles, they should be <^ such a size only at to make it 
impossible that they shoald ever be intioduced into any mouth 
under twelre years' growth. 
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of tlieni. However, considerations of mere lunufire- 
ments do not belong to this place. 

As children improve in mind and stature, industry 
assumes in them a nobler and more distinct form. The 
little girl at four years of age, or earlier, begins of her 
own accord to desire to work with her needle, like her 
mother, and all the women of the household. The 
boy wishes to be taught to count up to forty, sixty, a 
hundred : to go further than he has ever gone before. 
The girl asks her mother to shew her the way to make 
out in her little book the pretty stories of which she 
has just heard one read, with new delight, for the 
twentieth time. The boy desires the same, and more- 
over is very anxious to scratch on his slate, as soon 
as he has learned the alphabet, a few undefinable, 
rugged, broken signs, which he is pleased to call let- 
ters ; these he hastens to run off with to his father, 
while the girl asks for a handkerchief to hem for her 
papa. 

Here then are the faint openings of this virtue, this 
admirable one of industry. A virtue which the great 
and the good; the poet and the artificer; the hus- 
bandman and the prince must be acquainted with, or 
nobility, virtue, genius, invention, blessings, temporal 
and spiritual, will have been given in vain. 

But these opening buds of virtue would not thus so 
happily put forth, let it be remembered, if early seeds 
had not been carefully and patiently sown. Children 
accustomed to spend their natural activity on matters 
useful, as well as engaging, will soon learn to be dis- 
satisfied, if, after an exercise or exertion of one or two 
hours, they cannot produce some little proof of labour 
well applied. The girl, after a patient trial of a whole 
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hour, starts up f^om her mother's feet, and tells her 
that, at last, she has dressed her doll all by herself. 
The mother, with a parent's smile, strokes down the 
head of her child, and with an unaffected expression 
of surprise and pleasure takes the wooden lady in her 
hands, and, on examination, finds that the petticoats 
are all awry, and the frock tied in knots. Her com- 
mendation comes first ; a hint how the thing might be 
improved, next ; and encouragement, temperate but 
kind, to make another trial after a while, finishes the 
pleasing lesson. In all the little griefs and successes 
of childhood, a friend is sought with whom to share 
them. When children find a sympathy always alive 
to their griefs^ and an encouragement; ever ready to 
meet their best efforts, they will, sooner than is ge- 
nerally credited, be inspired with the ambition to do 
well, that they may gain commendation ; for, after alL 
a little child is but a mortal like ourselves, and is fain, 
at times, to adhere to virtue for the credit she brings, 
ere he learn to love her for virtue's sake. Notwith- 
standing which, let us be content. If, with the child's 
fair actions, we mingle honest praise, and attemper 
this praise with a gentle observation on the apparent 
failings and defects which it presents, he will run 
little risk of bemg spoiled or corrupted by it ; espe- 
cially if we always remember to put in this check : 
" For a little child as you are, it is very well, my love, 
&c.*' For the want of such a claus^> how many unfor- 
tunate children do we see, strutting and tossing their 
heads, and arrogating to themselves the importance 
and consequence of grown persons : the girls seeming 
entirely to forget that their frocks are less than the 
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gown o£ a woman ; or the boys, that they are not old 
, enough to wear a sword and regimentals, only be- 
cause both have been extravagantly praised, and their 
little merits overrated. But if a love of generous 
c^ommendation be excited^ the motive wil] urge to 
meritorious action, and action often repeated will 
produce habit. Let habit be fixed, and virtue fairly 
Juiown> otir object is gained^ and we triumph. 

It may here, perhaps, be expected that a list of re- 
gular employments for children of four or five years 
of age should be given. This will be no difficult 
task, but it must stand over for the present. The 
virtue which we are considering has assumed her own 
form, and our business is not now so much to ascer- 
tain what purposes industry may be applied to, as 
what industry actually is : and this, it is presumed, will 
be seen in her several attributes. And these are, ac- 
tivity, emulation, exertion or labour, diligence, per- 
severance, and expedition. 

Of ^activity, or that desire for action which all 
children who are in health naturally possess, I have 
.already spoken. When cultivated and improved^ it 
^rows into a wish to be employed and be busy in some 
useful work. But this activity, if lefl to feed upon 
itself, without any object or any laudable pursuit, will 
degenerate into restlessness, producing mischievous 
effects, and will exhaust itself, and settle into barren- 
ness and sloth. 

The next attribute of industry is emulation. Not 
that, improperly allowed, which borders on vicious 
propensity, producing envy, rivalship, and jealousy, 
but the emulation which teaches that there is excel- 
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lence somewhere, and that all may hope to find it. 
This emulation begins by imitation. We behold 
some work, or some perfbction, which pleases or de- 
lights; we consider it with attention, and feel the 
wish to do or attain the same. We set up the model, 
and begin to copy with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
The boy who looks on without emulation, as his mo- 
ther shews him A, and B, will certainly be long ere 
he can remember them, because he is indifferent to 
the subject ; but the girl who is fired by emulation, 
watches with earnest attention every part of the opera- 
tion which the first lesson of needlework includes. 
To remember the process is to her comparatively 
easy, for she goes with a predetermined will to imi- 
tate that which has seemed to her admirable or worthy 
of being copied. This brings us to the next attribute 
of industry, which is exertion. 

No sooner is the desire to imitate fairly established, 
than the imitation commences by exertion, bodily or 
mental. 

Genuine industrious exertion always implies the 
concurrence of the mind^ which a slothful disposition 
seldom brings to the work. A lazy child, it is true, will 
hold a book in his hand when he is required to learn 
a lesson ; and the indolent girl will keep her needle 
between her fingers till it is rusty ; or will make a few 
stitches, after a dozen lessons, more awkwardly than 
when she attempted the first. The advantage of the 
book to the boy, and of the needle to the girl, is pretty 
equal : in truth, there will no advantage whatever re- 
sult from any effort, unless it be accompanied by in- 
dustrious exertion. 
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And ad mere raomcDtary exertion is productive of 
only momeDtary good^ a continuance of endeavour is 
absolutely requisite, during any given time, as five, 
ten, twenty minutes, or an hour, to brmg the work 
into some state of progression. This constancy of 
exertion is implied in dih'gence. A diligent child 
will, in five minutes, have learned to count the figures 
upwards, from one to ten ; a slothful child of the 
same age, of equal, nay, superior abflities, will repeat 
the ten figures after his mother during ten successive 
days, twenty times each, and will on the eleventh day 
know scarcely any one of them. Is this discredited ? 
I can indeed confidently maintain my assertion to be 
founded in truth. 

But as, in all works and human efforts, and more 
especially in those of feeble childhood, relaxation, 
and total cessation from labour and exertion must be 
admitted, so, in order to perfect what we have begun, 
it is as absolutely necessary to return with the ardour 
and industry which were shewn in a beginning, in or- 
der to ensure complete success in the end. Thus we 
commence, and happily, our exertions of to-day ; a 
progress, however small, is discernible. We are fa- 
tigued : the work is put by till the morrow. On the 
morrow we recommence with the same, or increased 
activity, emulation, exertion, and diligence. We 
carry, then, to the work, another and important hand- 
maid of industry, perseverance : and because time 
is precious, and our anxiety sufl&ciently great, we 
are mindful to get forward without unnecessary de- 
lays, and to do whatever may in reason be done in 
that period. Herein is expedition; a most useful 
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quality in every important or trifling business of 
existence. 

Suchy in a few words^ is industry, tiappy the 
child in whom this virtue may be inculcated ! Most 
happy the mother, or teacher^ whose instructions and 
example are met halfway, and cherished by a willing 
mind and a ready hand ! 



CHAPTER XXX. 

FORTITUDE. 

'' TEMPERANCE AND PRUDENCE, JUSTICE AND FORTITUDE, WHICH 
ARE SUCH THINGS AS MEN CAN HAVE NOTHING MORE PROFITA- 
BLE IN THEIR LIFE." *' THE PATICNT IN SPIRIT IS BETTER 
THAN THE PROUD IN ■PIRIT." 

This sublime virtue asserts her dominion over the 
soul in two ways : first, in the power of suffering well ; 
and secondly, in that of actings on an emergency^ 
well also. 

We saw, in a foregoing chapter of this work, that it 
was noble to forbear ; and in this the attempt will be 
made to shew that it is equally noble to bear. 

By bearing, or suffering, is generally understood a 
calm endurance under the crosses^ pressures, or afflic- 
tions of life. Such a resignation of the soul is main- 
tained by the inspiration and lessons of patience, the 
attribute and handmaid of fortitude. 

Patience ! most enduring, useful virtue ! When evil 
rose with sin,^ she also appeared on earth, the peculiar 
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gifl; of heaven. Gracious Providence ! gracioqs to us 
fallen creatures, if it be only in bestowing this anti- 
dote to evils and human miseries, which are the fruits 
of our own sin, but of which, in the power of en- 
durance, or the remedy, we owe to thee ! 

Let us now inquire what are these evils which shade 
the best hours of existence, to counteract which Pa- 
tience is, by all the wise and the good, of every age^ 
and every religion, held forth to view and recom- 
mended. 

The evils of life ! Where then shall we begin ? What 
station, rank, age, sex, relation shall we fix on } And 
how attempt to enumerate the kinds and degrees? 
Ah, it were far better to travel back to the age of 
infancy, which in truth is our province at this time, 
than to plunge further into a labyrinth of difficulties. 
Infancy will surely offer some points to lay hold of, 
will afford us some food for the inquiry. Let us then 
take up the consideration of crosses and evils to which 
infancy and childhood will probably be exposed, and 
to which, if patience be a virtue treasured in their 
souls, they will never want a friend to becomingly re- 
ceive every attack. 

The first evil of infancy is sickness, sorrow being a 
part of. the inheritance of man, along with a thousand 
good gifts and blessings ; his natal cry is but a pre- 
lude to the many others of want, pain, or uneasiness, 
' during the first few months of his existence. That a 
babe should be susceptible of every change, and every 
slight uneasinesb, is not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the extreme delicacy of its frame, and the weak- 
ness of its powers. Nevertheless there are means, 
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which every zealous mother may learn to use in 
general cases, and which she may, in particular ones, 
adopt under the instructions of her physician, which 
will be found to lessen, or, it may be, prevent much 
distress to her child. And <' wherein/' will she per- 
haps inquire, " will be the great advantage of so do- 
ing, if we except the sparing of some small matter of 
uneasiness which is natural to the state of infancy, 
and which might scarcely affect the child, but which 
to prevent or provide for, on my part, would demand 
the greatest portion of my time, my quiet> and my 
ease V* 

In reply to an imaginary question, such a one as 
would not, I believe, pass the lip of any mother, but 
which would float in the mind of some, it niust be ob- 
served (and all have doubtless had occasion to re- 
mark the same), that as frequent suffering produces 
reiterated expression of sorrow, either by signs or 
words, frequency of action and passion is moulded 
into principle and habit, so the suffering person is 
almost always one inclined to grieve and mourn^ and 
be dissatisfied with himself and others. 

Is it not adviseable, then, to take precautionary 
measures in the first instance, and by extreme atten-^ 
tion to infant wants and infirmities, to prevent as 
much as possible the expression of sorrow, which, 
when permitted for a length of time, and to recur 
frequently, will invariably affect thd whole disposition 
with fretfulness and irritability, and impart a sourness 
and gloom to the prettiest features ? No mother, per- 
haps^ ever heard her child mourn and cry with indif- 
ference; and if, when beseems to be suffering, she 
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then exert herself to relieve him, she perhaps thinks 
her every duty fulfilled. But what if this uneasiness, 
whether slight or severe, what if it might have been 
wholly prevented, by care and attention on her part to 
the quality or quantity of his food, the arrangement 
of his clothes, the making of his bed, or the regularity 
of his taking the air?. How many casual indisposi- 
tions must infants be seized with from a triflmg neg- 
lect in any one of these essentials of food, exercise, 
sleeping, and dress ! And how happy, would not one 
imagine, a mother must feel in the possibility of being 
Me, at any cost of trouhle to herself, to spare her 
child's delicate body the shock of leaving his untried 
heart to the risk of being warped by trials, which he 
is. too feeble to support^ and which he needed not to 
have undergone ! 

* By sparing the child's tender frame during the first 
six months, his unmoulded disposition is also left to re- 
eeive gradual and good impressions, and is not at once 
hardened into fretfulness^ irritability and impatience, 
by uneasiness or torture, produced by neglect and 
carelessness. At this period, too, we may in some de- 
gree distinguish between the cry of caprice, of want, 
and of pain ; and a mother may offer a little check to 
violence, whidh with an infant of more tender age it 
would be difficult to do with safety. Infants, then, in 
a word, should be prevented, by every care and at- 
tention, from mourning and pining from any cause 
which it may be within the possibility of a mother to 
prevent. Jt is not enough that, when the lamenta- 
tions and cries actually begin, the mother is active 
and anxious in seeking a remedy for the present evil ; 
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that evil should not have been allowed to exist, unless it 
be marked by the finger of Omnipotence in the signs of 
regular sickness : sickness which has not, as far as the 
discrimination of man can extend, been brought on 
by surfeit, or irregularity, or negligence. To such, 
indeed, we bow down the neck and submit ; whilst, at 
the same time, we are permitted to use means^ and to 
hope for a blessing- on them by recovery. It is here 
that a tender mother is truly pained. An infant 
stretched before her, struggling with a disorder which 
seems almost to overwhelm it^ without the power of 
expressing how much it 8u£fers, is a most distressing 
object^ and though she can give no lesson of patience 
to the helpless sufferer, she may here find the fullest 
opportunity for the exercise of this great virtue in 
herself. Perhaps, and it is pleasing to indulge the 
thought, the quiet, unostentatious attentions and 
deep anxiety of an affected but patient mother may 
not be wholly unimpressed upon an infant's mind. It 
is even possible that the child may catch something 
of the manner, the quiet resignation of virtue, from 
her whom he is beginning to love better than every 
other being ; and that he may be affected by it so as 
to feel soothed, nay, even inspired. And why not ? 
Infants certainly notice first, and then imitate. Who 
can trace back the very first impression of vice and 
virtue in himself? No one ; for impression of virtue 
and vice was made before his memory will carry him : 
that is, his disposition was formed, bent, and outlined 
in the first year of his life, of which time no man has 
any recollection whatever. It seems, then, not very 
improbable, that patience practised by a mother who 
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undergoes the affliction of seeing her own child op- 
pressed by illness, may really improve the heart of 
this child> by shewing forth the charms of such a vir- 
tue. She does well> therefore^ to encourage patience, 
since it offers this twofold advantage. 

Should the child survive the attack, and be re- 
stored to health, he must, in the course of time and 
by degrees, be initiated into all the branches of this 
most useful virtue. Sickness is the grand evil of in- 
fancy: if it may be allowed us to call that an evil 
which is permitted by our Creator ; and to support it 
well is a duty of great importance, and one which we 
should never fail to enforce betimes, by the gentlest 
means, whenever an opportunity can be afforded. 

It is, however, a very difficult and arduous task for 
a mother^ when she is sitting by an invalid child of 
oiie, two, or three years old, to bring herself to reflect 
how much his disposition will be injured by extreme 
indulgence shewn to his suffering body ; so difficult a 
task^ that none but the best of mothers, who make 
their duties their guides, whether such be painful or 
pleasing to their natures, will undertake it. And 
truly does it bring its own reward ; for^ in general, the 
well-ordered children who are taught to forbear, best 
learn in the hour of trial how to endure. Such chil- 
dren do not certainly kiss the medicine cup when it is 
presented, nor are they rejoiced to see the doctor, 
who is almost always disliked by little invalids ; but, on 
the, other hand, they do not fall into a paroxysm of 
rage, when their motlier, after having judiciously 
spared them the disgust of seeing a nauseous com- 
pound measured out under their very sight, comes un-» 
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expectedly before them, with kind but finn counte- 
nance and manner, and cheerfully presents the dose, 
which she requires them immediately to swallow, ere 
they can have time to examine its colour, quantity^ 
and smell, and set themselves fairly against it. These 
children, who have been long accustomed to obey, 
now perceive^ even amidst all the hurry, disorder^ and 
relaxation incident to a period of indisposition, that 
the parent they* have been used to love, and respect^ 
and obey, will now submit to no refusal. A few wry 
faces, perhaps, may be drawn ; some natural tears may 
be shed ; the mother cheers and soothes ; but with 
. firmness presses the cup to her child's lip, and as he 
will not struggle against it, she gently introduces the 
draught, which when once fairly in the mouth must 
be swallowed. This task accomplished, and without 
a bargain, without an extravagant demand from one 
or a rash promise from the other, she hastens to give 
him any trifle to which he may be partial, to smother 
the disagreeable taste as speedily ^as may be : for it 
were harshness indeed, to refuse to a little child on 
such an occasion what we do not deny to ourselves ; 
and it were cruel to allow a distressing sensation to 
wear itself out, when we can with safety put a stop 
to it at once. 

After sUch a great^ effort of submission on the part 
of a sick child, a mother will naturally be inclined to 
give him the praise he deserves ; nor would she be 
just in withholding it. But she should be cautious 
not to say too much, for at no time are children more 
inclined to presume, and to grow refractory, than 
during indisposition. The steadiest manner a mother' 
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can assume, in such a moment of anxiety, will be in- 
finitely the best'; not that an over anxiety, betrayed in 
the countenance, would affect the child with a sense of 
danger ; he, poor innocent, nor knows nor cares for 
dangers, or for the possible consequences of severe 
illness; he only knows he is very uncomfortable; 
and if he should observe his mother changed very 
much, from her ordinary calmness to a state of agita- 
tion, evidently on his own account ; should see her 
look upon him with a disposition to grant all he might 
ask ; should find her giving way upon every fretful- 
ness he might be inclined to shew, then it is more 
than probable this child would choose to have a 
thousand whims, would exert his will in a thousand 
ways^ and would, at last, rise from the bed of sick- 
ness, very materially worse in mind and heart than 
when he lay down upon it. 

But let the mother heroically bear up in presence 
of her child, and preserve, as far as a mother can 
preserve, the calm equanimity of deportment which 
she habitually displays. Sympathy and tenderness 
the may still give him ; and she tnay the more happily 
do so, as these virtues and engaging affections of the 
soul are most eloquent when silent. The little suf- 
ferer will see all that is tender, soothing, and expres- 
sive in the loved countenance which bends over his 
bed; he will derive comfort from looks; but from 
words, words often unmeaning, he will not gather that 
all authority, hitherto deemed sacred, is now to be set 
at nought, and that boundless license is to be the order 
of the day. 
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CHAPTER XXX f. 

FORTITUDE. 

" WHATSOEVER IS BROUGHT UPON THEB, TAKE CHEERFULLY AND 
BE PATIENT." '' IF TE DO WELL AKD SUFFER, TE TAKE IT 
PATIENTLY." '' TRIBULATION WORKETH PATIENCE." *' WOE 
UNTO YOU THAT HAVE LOST PATIENCE: AND WHAT WILL YE 
DO WHEN THE LORD SHALL VISIT YOU?" 

As the child grows older, and is able to understand 
what is said, he should be taught that, by endeavour* 
ing as much as he can to bear in quiet submission 
any pains that may seize him, and by shewing a wih 
lingness to take any remedy prescribed by his mother 
or the doctor, he will actually lessen those pains 3 if 
we ciUi prevail upon him to make the experiment 
once, which a spoiled child will never do, but which a 
well trained one will not demur to, he will be induced 
to try twice ; especially if the mother, or those about 
him, endeavour to cheer him when it is safe so to do, 
by any encouragement, diversion, li|tle tale, or other 
amusement, as a reward for his most laudable exer- 
tions. There is, however, a great difference in chil- 
drens' natures ; even, perhaps, if such a thing were . 
possible, as that two children, twins for instance, 
could be brought up to have the same treatment in 
every respect! to have the same words addressed 
to them at the same time, under the influience of the 
same feelings; to see the same actions done with the 
same views, and to know* no variation whatever^ even 
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were such a phenomenon beheld^ as two beings form- 
ed by education in the same mould, their natures 
would yet, perhaps^ be so widely different, that the 
one should be found to bear pain with resignation and 
patience^ the other, having had the same advantages 
of precept and example, should take it in a different 
manner, and yet not a disgraceful one either. The 
one may be calm, quiet, gentle ; the other silent, de- 
jected, melancholy, retiring, averse from any social 
intercourse. Surely the last will not deserve the 
names of rebellious, repining, irritable, fretful, 
which we bestow on the impatient? Both are 
submissive in their way. The serene soul, after his 
steady^ quiet, even tenour; the high spirited after 
his manner of bearing, which is with more dejection 
than the easy tempered. Each endures dfter his own 
peculiar bias or character, and this it is impossible to 
controul. The habits, manners, principles and know- 
ledge, education can command with undisputed sway. 
The bias, bent, turn of character, is impressed by 
Providence. We may stifle, but no human art can, 
perhaps, ever entirely extinguish or destroy it. Some 
children, consequently, of the same family, are ob- 
served to suffer almost a martyrdom in their infancy, 
and to do so with a patience and cheerfulness truly 
admirable ; whilst others are altogether as refractory 
upon the slightest indispositions ; and so fretful and 
capricious, or, as it is called, humoursome, on their 
recovery, as to be torments to every one. In con- 
sidering, however, the merit of the children first al- 
luded to, we may sometimes find that they have been 
gifted by nature with a happiness of temperament 
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which is not easily discomposed; and we may always 
recollect that all children appear to us to suffer more 
than they actually do. In the pity and sympathy we 
give a sick child, we associate the idea of mental suf- 
fering, of hopes and fears, of which he can have none. 
He has not, like grown persons, the evils of imagina- 
tion to brood over and distract him, or to aggravate 
1^8 bodily complaints ; he has no fancies at work, and 
his imagination is wholly at rest as to probabilities on 
the matter. Perhaps, when we have thus divided off 
from the casual illness of childhood all sympathetic 
disease of the soul, we have left only that which may 
be borne with tolerable calmness ; if to the com- 
parative lightness of the evil we superadd a dispo- 
sition happily biassed, and to this blessing that also 
of good training from infancy^ under a good mother, 
all these circumstances in a child's favour will help 
to secure the virtue of patience to him without any 
difficulty, and we may add, too, or any great merit of 
his own. Such a child, when he does recover, will 
mend with astonishing rapidity ; indeed, most children 
who are spared seem to leap from illness to health 
with scarcely an intermediate step. And, above all> 
may this be observed in such children^ as it has been 
just noticed, whose habits and disposition are both in 
their favour. 

But enough has, perhaps, been said on the subject 
of sicknt^^ss, which, as it is the first evil of childhood^ 
and the embitterer of every enjoyment, must be the 
first subject for endurance, and one for which patience 
should betimes be prepared. I therefore proceed to 
the second sort of evil which a child has to bear, in 
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the croBseS) contrarietiesj provocation, opposition, or 
disappointments) arising from a thousand causes not 
to be controlled, or through himself, or those about 
him. This may seem a list of trifles ; but they are 
sufficiently wearing, in the day and day of existence^ 
if they are constantly grinding on the rough surface 
of an irritable and bad temper. Where the temper is 
smooth and even^ many of the smaller evils glide by 
and are not felt; whilst the weightier ones, which 
assault human nature in her weakest points, make 
their impression, but are prevented from overwhelm- 
ing in their force by the hand of Patience, which up- 
holds all it touches. 

It is impossible, and^ were it otherwise, it would 
perhaps be superfluous^ to try at enumerating what 
cannot be numbered, but of which every person has 
every day an example before his eyes : the petty 
vexations and crosses of life. Children no more than 
ourselves are exempt from them in their way : for as 
trifles please at that age, so are the evils but trifles 
which assault them under the form of daily troubles ; 
evils which are found most essentially to require the 
aid of that virtue which is now under consideration. 
A child sees his maid with her bonnet ready to go out ; 
i<i an agitation of delight he springs forward to ac- 
company her. The maid is going to take a very long 
walk ; is perhaps not to return till evening, or the fol- 
lowing morning. The child is brought back by his 
mother ; his wishes are crossed ; he must submit } if 
he know not how, he must be taught. Another child 
18 promised a toy, or an object, when his mother has 
flnished a piece of work on which she is engaged and 
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can have time to look for it; or she has promised, 
when such a business is concluded, to take him out 
to walk: he must consequently wait. This he at 
first does patiently enough. In the mean time, a 
friend comes to pay a visit ; or the father of the child 
comes to speak with his wife ; or the servant waits for 
particular orders ; or a thousand matters may be 
urged likely to cause a delay. What is to be done ? 
Are the whole economy and establishment of a house* 
hold to be overthrown for a child of two years old ? 
It would be folly to suppose it. He must wait, and 
have patience. His mother will say, " You see, my 
dear, how I am hindered, and am not yet ready to 
attend to you, or to get what you want ; be good, 
and wait quietly, and amuse yourself as well as you 
can with this or that, and I will not forget my pro- 
mise." It is well for the child that he is thus occa- 
sionally tried : he must meet with contradictions as a 
man, and if he then bear them well, it can only be by 
having learned to do so as a child. 

Another little one has just built up a house of 
cards ; or ac pyramid of wooden blocks ; or laden his 
wheelbarrow full of stones and weeds from his little 
garden ; just as he is exalting in his own performances, 
and his eye is brightened in joy to shew the labours 
of his hands, a window is suddenly and incautiously 
opened, and the cards are blown down ; or somebody 
pushes inadvertently against the pyramid, and scatters 
it far and wide ; or a wicked little wight of a sister, 
brother, cousin, or playfellow, runs against the barrow 
of stones, and throws them for a frolic all over the 
path. Again, we inquire, what is to be done ? Are 
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a thousand apologies to be made to the child for the 
effects of the wind? Or because a person's foot 
happens to touch his plaything ? Or even in the in* 
tentional frolic, which, however, being of a mischievous 
kind, should draw forth a reprimand upon the aggres- 
sor, even for this, is our child to be allowed to use 
rude language, to fret, pine, or be cross and peevish^ 
and suddenly to forsake all amusement? much less 
seek any kind of revenge ? No ; if we do so permit 
him, how, I would ask, is he to endure the crosses, 
vexations, calumnies, provocations, and the injuries 
of maturity? Train up your child in the way he 
should go ; teach him to bear when young, or when he 
is grown up he will be wretched. 

But to offer one more case. The child is to go 
and visit a little friend ; or to take a pleasant walk ; 
or a friend is to come to him. He is neatly dressed 
for the occasion, with something more of preparation 
than customary. Whilst the very coat or pelisse is 
being adjusted, and expectation at the highest pitch, 
the sun darkens, clouds gather, the wind howls, large 
drops descend, and the day is so clouded over as to 
afford no hope of mending. After a few kind ex- 
pressions of condolence, the mother unties the bonnet 
or hat ; unclasps the pelisse -, the strong shoes are 
taken off: and submit he must j for such disappoint- 
ments are among the common occurrences of life. 
Patience is the only remedy which we can present to 
support them ; and miserable indeed is the existence 
of that person who is not habituated to the exercise 
of any such virtue. Wretched is the child who 
fancies the world made for him ; and that events, 
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occurrences^ and accidents are to yield to bis will and 
pleasure in every prospect and state before him ! Be« 
sides, are those who extravagantly indulge their chil- 
dren not aware, that the filling up of every wish as it is 
formed^ though itbe not in itself perhaps hurtful, is yet 
a sure means of opening a source highly dangerous for 
unlawful or injurious desires. Grant a child every 
innocent demand. What then? Is he content? On 
the contrary, he is more restless than ever. If every 
harmless desire is gratified, will he cease to wish, or 
will not the habit of wishing be strengthened by time? 
Undoubtedly he will continue to wish, and to demand, 
to urge and to fret for what he ought not to possess 
or to have ; and in proportion as his wishes have 
heretofore been easy to comply with, his anxiety, 
irritability, and peevishness, will be great for what 
he is now told is improper for him, or impossible CD 
procure. But how, above all, does such a child be- 
have under crosses, disappointments, or illness ? His 
impatience endangers his life, and his peevishness, 
murmurs, and impetuosity perplex and barrass the 
senses, and destroy the peace of all who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be related to or interested for him. 

On the other hand, let us never forget the weakness 
of childhood, and its whole dependence upon us 
for comfort, happiness, and enjoyment. Unnecessary 
harshness is cruelty 5 and the laws of any sovereignty, 
whether regal oi* parental, which are enforced strictly, 
to the very letter, upon all occasions, is the despotism 
of a tyrant 5 for there may be tyrants in private 
houses fully as well as in palaces. It is impossible to 
provide for every contingency ; and where a shade of 
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ezteouatidn can be traced, we should lean to mercy. 
A mother, for instance, tells a mischierous child, 
whom she has within an hour several times reproyed, 
that if he touches her work-box again the same morn- 
ing, he shall be sent out of the room. The little one, 
accustomed to firmness and decision in the treatment 
of him, hastens from the chair on which he has 
climbed to go and seek any other amusement. In 
his haste, or in his vexation, no matter which, he ac- 
cidentally slips on one side, stretches out his hand 
to save himself, and actually touches the workbox ; 
perhaps pulls it down on the floor, with all the para- 
phemalia of scissars, needles, thread, &c. after him. 
Now the child at such a moment is certain to look 
alarmed if he be guiltless : that is, if he did not evil 
from design ; and the question is, did he or did he 
not ? If the whole was an accident, does the child 
deserve the punishment? The law, as it was laid 
down, set forth that the child should be punished if 
he touched the box. He has touched it, but not of 
his own will ; the act was unpremeditated and unin* 
tentional. He deserves not, then, to be punished ; and 
he will himself feel it an injustice if he should be a 
sufferer. 

It is in such nice cases as these that the private 
codes should, as the public ones in our happy country 
do, lean to the side of mercy. I say private ones 
should, for how often 4oes it happen tliat, in such a 
case as I have supposed, the motive and cause are 
never weighed or sought after, but that in the instant 
the prohibited articles are seen in danger the person 
grows exasperated, and the punishment is inunediately 
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inflicted, perhaps even beyond the threatened penalty. 
Surely this is most unkind, as it is certainly injudicious, 
to make no allowances^ to accept of no plea in behalf 
of the little trembling petitioner for mercy. 

And as patience respects other points of the ques- 
tion, I must be allowed to urge a merciful though 
steady administration of its laws. In requiring action, 
or passiveness in children, every person should be 
extremely cautious, and always bear in mind the 
delicacy and smallness of their frames ; the weakness 
of their natural powers, and their total inability to 
fix, or withdraw for a great length of time their at- 
tention to any one thing. I have several times had 
occasion to observe a fine little girl that has been 
desired to be quiet, an4 vrait with patience for some 
promised object or amusement; I have seen her 
stand looking up, and holding both hands as high as 
her lip, to rest them on the table which she could 
barely reach : while she has supported her tender 
body, first leaning on one leg, then on the other ; and, 
when quite wearied, has stood with one foot crossed 
on the other, presenting a languid eye, dejected ex- 
pression of countenance, and pale cheek, which most 
truly evinced the lassitude under which she laboured. 
Such exaction is very wrong; it may not be unkindly 
intended, but its effect is certainly productive of 
harm ; though it be error through neglect, it is still 
error. In the above instance, the child sufiered only 
from neglect ; she made her petition ; was put 
upon her exercise, and the reward of virtue was for- 
gotten. 
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CHAPTER xxxir. 
FORTITUDE. 

*• ont THAT «rLCTH WELL HI« OWN HOUSE, BAVIXG HIS CHIL- 
VmZK IS SVBJICTIOS" *^ FOR BETTER IT IS THAT THYCUIL- 
DUES tUOVLD SEEK TO THEE, THAN THAT THOU SHGITLDEST 
|7AND TO THEIR COURTESIE." 

It is needless^ however, in these days, to enforce 
the necessity of a general kind consideration towards 
children, for extreme indulgence seems bat too fa- 
tally to be the prevailing practice of all parents. 
Those days are, indeed, gone by, in which the good 
gentlemen, teachers of orthography,* penned their 



* Vyse, Dilwortb, Feonin^, Dycbe. Coles, << »cb0olma«ters and 
gentlemen,*' &c. lo the L</ndou Spelling Book, by Cbarles Vyse, 
are tbese rales, after maDy admirable lessons and instructions for 
the higher daties to God and man, drawn chiefly from Scripture, 
Of Behaviour at Home to your Parente, 

As soon as you come into the room to your parents and relations, 
bow, and stand near the door till yon are told where to sit. 

When any one calls to yon, go up to bim without running; when 
you are come near him stand still, and fixing your eyes modestly 
on his face, wait till be is pleased to speak to you. 

Never sit down till you are desired ; and then not till you have 
bowed, and answered what was asked of you. 

Be careful how you speak to those who bare not spoken to you. 

Never speak to any one while be is talking with another, nor 
ivhile he is reading, nor when be is busy. 

Begin what you would say with Sir or Madam ; and when you 
have spoke, wait patiently for an answer. 

Before you speak, make a bow or curtsey, and when you have 
received your answer, make another, but with discretion. 

You 
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ivholesome rules, which were doubtless formed on the 
general customs of the times. We are now rushed 
into the very opposite extreme, and every day meet 
with children of two, three, four, and six years of 
age, who give themselves the airs of grown-up per- 
sons ; and who are so far from appearing to think it 
necessary to wait before they speak until another 
have addressed them, that they often, by their rude- 
ness in action and words, destroy the charm in con- 
versation, and engross all attention to their own con- 
ceited prattle and insignificant little persons. In- 
deed, in some houses, it is well if the visitor have no 
reason to tremble for the safety of a new pelisse, or a 
handsome dress, when, as she knows, the children of 
it are allowed to climb up the staves of the chair 
and teaze a lady over her shoulder^ or to scramble 
upon her lap, and stamp a muslin or satin gown with 
a hundred creases and folds ; or scruple not to turn 
from a second repast of tea^ and buttered bread or 
toast, and with shining fingers approach every elegant 
female in the drawing-room, to her utter dismay j and 
it is fortunate if such a female be not distinguished in 
any such unpleasant manner, ere she can make her 
salutations, and retire from a family in which children 
are evidently masters, and the parents the dependants 
on their will and caprices. 



You may be sure whatever your parents order you to do is right, 
therefore do it with a good will and readiness. 

If strangers come in, rise; and whefi your parents hare paid 
their compliments, do you bow or curtsey to them. 

When you have bowed, continue standing. If your parents 
order you to sit down again, do so ; if not, make a bow, and go de- 
cently oat of the room. Sec. 
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The time is indeed gone by that the little girl or 
boy came into the sitting room with a how or curtsey, 
and stood at the door until he was desired to be 
seated ; when he not only listened with respect to 
the command, but even felt it to be his duty to ob- 
serve the motion of the head or finger, that he might 
be directed to the <;omer of the apartment where, it 
was the pleasure of his parents he should fix himself. 
That time is past : and perhaps the continuance of 
the customs it beheld is not to be regretted. But 
whether the young women and youths have ad- 
vanced in goodness, in proportion as freedom and 
knowledge have been granted them ; whether their 
affection as children, and worth as men and women, 
have strengthened and flourished amidst the downfall 
of parental power, and the total extinction of awe, 
xespect, and fear, are questions not easily answered. 
Certain it is, that the liberty given and usurped by 
children is nearly unbounded; and as this state of 
things must affect, to a very great degree, the man- 
ners of young persons, so will it at last end by settling 
itself into character; and probably, in the course of a 
few generations, by leavening the whole mass, and 
totally changing the national principles^ habits, and 
character. Formerly, the parent taught his child 
to fear and respect him as a child ; with years 
he hoped for love to grow from such a beginning ; 
he seldom was disappointed. But now, the parent's 
endeavour seems to be directed to securing his child's 
love as the first grand object. He sets no bounds to 
indulgence 3 he dares not correct, lest it should dis- 
please. And how should it be otherwise ? But, at the 
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same time, what does it signify ? The parent, how- 
ever, considers crying and tears of great importance ; 
he wishes for his child's love, and trusts to years to 
bring respect, esteem and gratitude. Years come ; 
but he finds, with many a sigh and tear, in his turn, 
that he must look in vain for the others. It is revers- 
ing the order of right, to put love first and those no- 
ble feelings second. The sensations with which an 
infant gazes on the mother who nourishes it, are only 
the motions of affection stirring within it. For the 
powerful passion of love to burst forth, and burn with 
a steady continuance, there requires a preparatory 
fuel, the support of esteem, regard, and respect. Love, 
without these, is a superstructure of shadows ; coii- 
gregated mists, which sun or wind can destroy in a 
moment ; a fire upon a hill, which a strife of winds, or 
opposition from rain, may at any instant put out. The 
present system, then, is one most dangerous ; and he 
who shall adopt it, and expect the blessings of wise 
measures to attend his steps, will be equally disap- 
pointed with the simple traveller, who, pursuing the 
ignis Jatuus, expects to overtake ax^d grasp it. Of the 
two extremes, however, a fearful reserve and distance 
juaintained with children, and an unbounded liberty 
given them, I cannot but think the first preferable : 
but the middle is the only true and safe course ; and 
in this alone will children learn what the wise preacher 
recommends : that there is a time for all things, or 
that the parent who caresses one moment, will be and 
ought to be obeyed in the very next, should he issue 
a command. And that the kindest and pleasantest 
of friends, the best of instructors and monitors, are 
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for ever indiasolubly united in the same persons : the 
father and the mother. 

It is necessary to apologize for this digression from 
the particular subject laid down. This shall now be 
resumed and concluded. 

Patience, then, has been considered as it applies to 
the bearing of sickness, crosses, vexation, provoca- 
tion and disappointment. Afflictions under a thou- 
sand forms might here be introduced, and added to 
the list; but from whatever cause^ or of whatever 
kind, they do not properly belong to childhood ; the 
losses which grieve maturity to the heart, only slightly 
affect them. A child of two, three, or four years of 
age, mourns but a few days for the loss of even a 
parent, sister, or brother ; and to that of any other re- 
lative he is indifferent, unless he feel some kind of af- 
fection from habits of social intercourse. Indeed, this 
arises from the limited notion children entertain upon 
the nature of their loss ; they apprehend nothing of 
death, and feel no more when a friend leaves them 
for ever, than when he might quit them for a definite 
period of time. Afflictions of body oi" mind, prema- 
ture decay of any limb, extinction of any sense, affect 
the child no farther than as they may occasion pain. 
A fractured, or crooked limb ; defect in the sight ; an 
injury which produces deformity ; deafness of one or 
both ears ; seams and scars from early disorders ; ha- 
bitual convulsions ; none of these blemishes, depriva- 
tions, or evils, which cause the mother many a sigh, 
ever raise one in the child. Not even if he is so un- 
fortunate as to have feet which are bent inwards, 
which he cannot but find to occasion him much in- 
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convenience in walking, not even tliis defect, which his 
mother looks at with tears in her eyes> and reckons as 
one of the afflictions of herbosom, ever for a moment, 
during childhood, appears one to her offspring. The 
exercise of patience to support calamities which are 
not considered as such is therefore rendered totally 
useless; and the consideration of this virtue, as it 
makes an attendant on fortitude, must terminate here. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

FORTITUDE. 

*' BE STRONG AND OF GOOD COURAGE, AND FEAR NOT." '' FIGHT 
THE GOOD FIGHT." ** THE RIGHTEOUS ARE BOLD AS A LION." 
** FEAR NOT THE REPROACH OF MES, NOR BE DISMAYED AT 
THEIR LOOKS." ** THOU SHALT DO THAT WHICH IS RIGHT 
AND GOOD." "and ABIDE FOR EVER." 

From what has been said, it will appear that the 
great end of patience is the endurance, under those 
dispensations, accidents or provocations which seem 
to admit of small^ or no remedy or appeal. The 
effects will be resignation ; which resignation, fostered 
and encouraged, will produce contentment ; herein 
is, in fact, the virtue of fortitude in a passive state : in 
the power of suffering well. 

But how many evils of all sorts are there which 
will admit of a remedy ! Which, when that remedy 
is sought for, discovered, and applied, will transform 
the evil into a blessing, or at least deprive it of its 
sting, and leave it harmless ! This, too, belongs to 
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fortitude. It is her province, through some of her 
dependants, to try, when the vexation or calamity 
falls, whether, like as the philosopher's stone was said 
to do, she cannot change the thing from bad to good, 
transmute the base metal to gold. For this intent 
she mu$t act, and act upon the emergency, with 
promptitude, spirit, and vigour. Fortitude is here 
beheld as the power of acting well on emergency ; 
and this brings us to the contemplation of resolution, 
courage, boldness, confidence, bravery, and other at- 
tributes of fortitude, when she is roused to the action 
of resistance. 

Perhaps the greatness of mind and beauty of soul 
with which courage loves to associate, like generosity, 
is a gift of nature : for we generally find those of little ' 
minds bpw down before every difficulty, and every 
disappointment, not with patience and resignation, 
but with murmuring, fury, discontent, or fear ; while 
the magnanimous, the lofty, and the tiighly gifted, 
make virtuous struggles to rise and overcome what 
may be lawfully baffled with, and stand undaunted 
even amidst the wreck and ruin of their dearest hopes. 
This we do see in people among whom civilization is 
scarcely known, as the early history of nations fully 
proves ; for courage with them has risen in propor- 
tion to the weight of misery and difficulty laid on. 
But though this be the fact in many instances, and 
that great qualities and splendid virtues seem here 
and there companions in a soul, let us not imagine 
that any virtue may not be acquired by care, indus- 
try, and habit, from earliest infancy, which we may 
please to engraft on the stock. The difficulty, a» has 
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often been repeated^ is greater to implant goodness in 
some soils than others ; nevertheless it may^ in nearly 
every case, be successful, and at any rate ought in 
every one to be attempted. One woman has a finer 
person than another ; one child has finer abilities than 
another, or a nobler disposition. Virtue seems born 
with one ; vice, or an inclination to do wrong, strongly 
marks another from his cradle. But is all to be given 
up for lost, when inferiority, or mediocrity in the per- 
son, mind, or heart is perceived ? The inferior dia- 
monds in Golconda are not thrown away : they are 
cut and polished with the same precious materials, 
whereof the most splendid ones are shaped ; and 
though they shine with lesser lustre, yet are they 
preserved with care, are prized in their class ; and 
after the polish and efforts of art bestowed on them 
will always bear a value. We may as well attempt to 
discover why every diamond that is dug up in the 
same mine is not of the same brilliancy, although it 
be of great size, as why one child in a family. is dull, 
plain, or much more inclined to evil than good, 
whilst his brother or sister is quick or beautiful, or 
of sweet, benevolent dispositions. Great qualities 
may therefore be engrafted into the soul, though that 
soul will not admit genius from any but nature. The 
reason is plain : for virtue being parts of perfection, 
and the soul originally made perfect, it has only to 
feel virtue by a glance within itself, or to see her by 
having her fairly introduced to notice, if she be not 
lodged within, to be attracted to love, and to admire. 
He who has practised virtue, finds it necessary to 
his happiness. Talents, on the other hand, are engag- 
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iog, and commanding, but they are not, like virtue, 
of vital importance. Great moral qualities must 
consequently be implanted where they grow not spon- 
taneously, and they must and will thrive with care 
and attention, though in different degrees; for the 
soil, however wasted and corrupted, is notwithstand- 
ing the parent one ; and it is congenial to the growth 
of them. 

When evils, then, assail under any form which he 
may by exertion overcome, palliate, or repel, the na- 
turally stout-hearted, courageous man appears to rise 
up and advance to meet idem, undaunted, firm, fear- 
less, and full of hope for victory. This strong hope 
begets a confidence in his own strength and powers^ 
and, thus roused^ he promptly decides upon the wea- 
pons he must use, and the means, offensive or defen- 
sive, which he must employ. This quick determina- 
tion in the moment of necessity is termed presence 
of mind ; a fine quality of the soul, which, united 
with a bold resolution and steady decision, produces 
the efforts in acts of courage, bravery, valour^ and iu- 
trepidity. To illustrate fortitude, thus put into ac- 
tion, is perhaps superfluous : however, one or two 
instances shall be given. 

A gentleman in some way accidentally injured his 
finger, which, being unskilfully treated, festered and 
mortified. The disease spread rapidly through the 
hand, and the limb was declared to be in a state for 
amputation. A surgeon of great eminence was called 
in to perform the operation. After having examined 
the affected parts, " There is," said he, *' a faint hope 
of being able to save the limb by cutting them away 
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in every direction : but the operation will be long, and 
the tortiAe extreme; and even afterwards, it is pro- 
bable that the whole limb may have to be severed. 
What say you?" " That I consent," replied the 
gentleman^ with calm determination ; ^* there is my 
hand : do with it as you think best/^ ** I will, then, 
send for several men to hold your arm,'' replied the 
surgeon, " lest in your suffering you should move, 
and do yourself an injury by disturbing me." " Send 
for no man to support me," replied the bold patient. 
" Trust me ; I give you my hand ; I will neither move 
nor withdraw it." 

The surgeon accordingly began the tedious and 
cruel operation. With a profound knowledge of his 
art, he intersected every vein and tendon, paring away 
every particle of tainted fleshy while not even a sylla* 
ble of complaint escaped the lip of the noble minded 
si^ifferer. Afler a length of time, the operation was 
finished ; the mangled limb was dressed and bound 
up ; and this great i^ct of fortitude was rewarded. 
The band healed; it was frightfully disfigured and 
scarred, but it possessed all the play of motion with 
the sound one ; and thus was conquered an evil, which 
the timid, the weak, the irresolute, or the prejudiced, 
would at once have sunk under : repining in the loss, 
and murmuring at Providence, 

Fear, or a weak and vain timidity of the soul, is op- 
posed to the disposition to active fortitude. A per- 
son allowed to grow up under the influence of irre- 
solution, dr^ad, and pusillanimous doubts, has no idea 
how he should act in any emergency. Vain scruples, 
cowardly apprehensions, and a wavering mind, which 
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can decide upon nothing, leave him fluctuating in 
the midst of danger, with scarcely a chance of escape, 
or hope of victory, but through the efforts of others. 
If the child of such a one should fall on the ground 
in a convulsion^ the father will wring his hands in his 
agony, and stand wavering between the expediency 
of h'Aing him up, chafing his temples, loosening the 
clothes^ and that of running away to fetch the doctor : 
in the mean time, the child is perhaps suffocated. A 
wife shall attend a husband -^in a dangerous sickness. 
Just as the crisis is expected, she hears that her son 
is lost at sea. This woman has neither the resolution 
to keep from the sick chamber during a few hours, 
till she has composed herself, nor has she the forti- 
tude to hold a command over her own feelings. The 
consequences are, that the sick man is alarmed, and 
agitated ; questions her, and discovers all that should 
have been kept from him. The crisis is hastened, 
and his weak frame bends under the struggle. The 
woman's trouble is thus twofold. 

A man, whose great riches are vested in lands in a 
distant country, hears that a hurricane has destroyed 
his houses ; lightning scorched his plantation ; disease 
carried off his cattle. 

A young woman places her affection upon a man 
of her own age, who has solicited her hand in marriage. 
After several years of correspondence, news is brought 
her that her lover has married another woman. 

The merchant first mentioned receives the blow 
without an effort to parry or resist it ; for he knows 
not more of fortitude than the name. He droops 
and sinks ; his intellects become deranged ; and upon 
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the wrecks of his fortune, which would have furnished 
out a comfortable, nay, genteel subsistence, he is sup- 
ported in a private madhouse. 

The deserted maiden, unaccustomed to practise the 
virtue in question, and unable to bring herself to re- 
flection, or examination of her loss^ by the most 
cowardly and impious act plunges into a neighbour- 
ing river, and rushes headlong to eternity and de- 
struction ; leaving behind her the very bride she so 
greatly envied, a prey to wretchedness and discord, 
with a husband she finds to be cruel as lie had been 
capricious. 

I will single out one or two more of the thousand 
occasions of life in which this virtue is absolutely re- 
quisite. A young man in whose education no pains 
have been spared, and no care withheld, in order to 
fix good principles, is at length introduced into so- 
ciety, and forms one of an elegant and fashionable 
club of young gentlemen, whose good opinion he de- 
sires to gain. There, to his surprise, he may find the 
name and titles of Omnipotence annexed to trifies, 
nay, used on occasions worse than trifling, and Omni- 
potence himself appealed to, not always, it is true, in 
the intention of blaspheming, but in a wicked and dar- 
ing manner. The youth at first shudders, and is then 
going to express his astonishment apd horror ; but 
just as the gravity of his countenance declares his 
thoughts, he perceives a smile gathering on every lip 
around him, every eye winking on its neighbour, and 
the elbow of one jostling another. Now if a resolu- 
tion to greatly venture, and the courage to do what 
he knows is right, should belong to him, he will dare 
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to difapprore wbftt is wrong, thoagh he should be 
ridicaled for his msUcity ; will have the undaunted 
firmness to withstand the blandishments of example, 
though he ihould be taxed with formality, or imbe- 
cility ; and will haye the courage to speak boldly, not 
rudely, for truth, eren though the scorn and contempt 
of those who might befriend him should threaten him 
as consequences. 

Again : a young, newly married lady, among other 
visitors, is gratified by one, in a lady of high rank and 
distinction. After much elegant discourse, the noble 
stranger begs the pleasure of the bride's company to 
an evening card party the following week. The 
young lady declares her readiness to wait upon her, 
adding that she has no engagements for that time. 
At length, on rising to take leave, the stranger, with a 
gracious smile, ^observes, ^e will send her a card for 
Sunday evening, and then moves away. What is 
done ? With the fearful, and timid, and v£un, a false 
shame restrains speech and action ; principle calls out 
loudly and earnestly. The matter is debated ; resolu- 
tion is made and unmade* One hour she will go,, the 
next she will not. What will the world say^ if she 
goes ? What will her well-judging friends think*? But 
what^ if she stay away, and should affront this high 
bom acquaintance who has condescended to seek her 
friendship ? But the invitation arrives ; it ought to be 
answered : still she delays. Cards on a Sunday ! 
she never in her life even saw them on that day, 
Sunday cotnes, and finds her in more doubt and 
irresolution than ever; still however, the dress is 
ready, should she decide on going. At length her 
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husjaand hears the case debated aloud, and haying 
put in his negative, a note of apology for non-atten* 
dance i| dispatched, with an excuse that a cold, or 
any thing but what is really the truths prevents her 
the> honoi^r and pleasure, ^c, A second invitation 
comes for a party on the like day ; a^d this time, sSter 
another iveek of suspense and doubt, perplexity and 
fear, having entered the pale of vice^ and passed the 
boundary of virtue by the falsehood, the combat is 
more feeble, £^nd she actu^ly contrives to gain oyer 
her husband to give her the permission desired, or 
she goes without it. And then, after passing an 
evening in a diversion which she trembles as she takes, 
and having received the embrace of her brilliant 
hostess, she returns home unhappy and spiritless, not 
daring to address the Being for protection whom she 
feels she has offended by profaning his sacred day. 
What does she ne^t resolve on? l^Tothing. Such a 
character, with all the disposition m the world to 
goodness, is perpetually erring ; and, in the end, is 
often transformed to one eminent for vice. Why, 
alas, had she not the boldness and the courage to 
avow, that Sunday deing a day she had been brought 
up to reverence, she dared not take those diversions, 
which on another she could find no objection to? 
Because such a courage was never instilled into her, 
and made to form a grand feature in her character. 

How necessary is it, then, that children should be 
formed betimes to the practice of a virtue, so essential, 
that those who have it not might almost as well be 
destitute of the others : since the absence of this 
one allows an entrance to fear, prejudice, and false 
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ghame, H^hich, separate or united, will so operate as 
to throw all goodness into shade^ and render it pas- 
sive : nay, which shall go further, and make virtue 
even seem to blush for being virtue, and stand ap- 
parently confounded and abashed before folly, pre- 
judice, and vice ! 

Whatever, therefore, of accident or ill befal our 
children, let us first begin by teaching them speedily 
to seek a remedy, and promptly- and boldly to apply 
it ; and if the case admit of none, let us arm them 
with patience, resignation, and calmness. 

And, on all occasions where interest and the world, 
duty and goodness are balanced, let us habituate 
them to^the practice of instantly dividing off the one 
from the other, and of saying, though it be in pre- 
sence of all the crowned heads of the earth, this is 
wrong, I neither will nor can have any of it ; the other 
is right, and by that, and that alone, will I abide. 



EARLY EDUCATION. 



PART in. 



RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

** MT LORD AND MY GOD." '* THE LIVING, THE LIVING, HE 
SHALL PRAISE THEE AS I DO THIS DAY: THE FATHER TO THE 
CHILDREN SHALL MAKE KNOWN THY TRUTH.** '* IS HE NUM- 
BERED AMONG THE CHILDREN OF GOD?*' 

Thus this great mass of virtues, called goodDess, 
•or morality, is, by example, precept, and habit, to be 
gradually made a part of the child's being. And 
now, when we have fairly piled up these treasures in 
the cabinet of the mind and heart, where, let us ask, 
is the key to lock up and secure them for ever? 
Suppose we have no key, how then? May not a 
thief come in and steal the precious deposit ? Alas ! 
there is a thief ever ready at hand to steal away all 
good, and moreover to slay, to kill and devour all he 
so cruelly robs. Let us then be on our guard ; be 
watchful, ready^ vigilant; and; above all, fasten the 
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io todi a way that none may toodi or hann 
them. But, once more, where is a key to be foimd 
vliicli thaJl secure morality in fullness and purity to 



In Religion is this key found by all who seek it. 
A key which is so wooderfnlly and ao admirably 
strengthened, that no efibrts of millions can ever hope 
to force the lock in which it turns ; a key, too, which 
will not only secure to us all that the earth offers of 
real good, but which will open to us a door in the 
manttons of ererlasting bliss and contentment else- 
where. O, admirable instrument ! what child should 
be without thee ! 

Yes, virtue is grand and lovely ; but virtue without 
religion is, after all, but the philosophy of heathens i 
uncertain, inconsistent in itself, selfish, and cold. 
Does the merely moral man a kind action ; what ob- 
ject has he? His own gratification, for he would 
rather behold happiness than misery. Does he a 
splendid one ; with what view } His own honour, 
for he wished the world to ^ink well of lum. Does 
he walk uprightly and honestly ; under what expecta- 
tians ? Hf^ own advantage, that men may trust him ; 
and thus it is, if we Examine the whole tenour of his 
motivefe. But> on the other hand, is he restvamed 
from wrdng, Emitting Ifae pessibilfty of tiiat wrong 
to produce gratifieation to aay seme, lutd the act not 
Itk^y to be amended with atiy discovery which may 
privately or pablicly injure him ? is he thasi nestraia- 
'^d from doing' evil ? >He is ndt : it is a mere chance 
if he be;ifor no mbtive *can infiuenee as a powerful 
dieck, k)T «n inomiti^e to do or let alone, bat that 
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arising from the fear of offending by doing evil> and 

the hope of pleasing by doing good, a supreme Being 

on whom we depend^ as on our Creator and sup*- 

porter 5 and to wlM)m we are accountable for every 

action, every word, and every thought, as our heavenly 

Judg^ ; a Being who has promised through a Son, 

divine like himsdf, to reward or punish hereafter, 

according as these thoughts, words, and works, are 

found to deserve a blessing or a curse. It is this 

conviction, and this alone, which fixes and gives 

solidity and security to virtue ; which makes a person 

tremble to indulge a revengeful thought, although no 

other mind than his own Cjsn apprehend its existence ; 

and which causes him to start back with horror, 

when his hand has fallen on a tempting object; which 

he sees might be purloined from his neighbour withr 

out a possibility of detebtion. The belief of an eye 

ever upon him, and of a presence always near him ; 

of A scrutiny that no art can elude, and a judgment 

that no equivocation can confound, operates upon the 

mind of a christian, upon his senses, his frame, and 

his whole being, and produces results, which all th^s 

virtues under heaven, singly^ might have endeavoured 

after but in vain. 

Thus, then, have I led on the virtues to the poi^t 
where they meet and enokbrace religion. I overs^ 
the boundaries which have been pmrposely mised to 
separate morality from. piety; and now, throwing 
down the barriers, with joy accept the assistance, the 
authority, the cemeot, which is to grace, to adorn, v> 
strengthen, «md to unite in man jMl that is excellent, 
and all that h holy, far ever. 
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And behold what a prospect ^spreads itself before 
us ! The horizon, but a moment since, was circum- 
scribed and unenlightened ; now it is vast, bound- 
less, beautiful, and radiant in glory. The very vir- 
tues we have been so long contemplating are changed 
in the general refulgence- In the illumination of 
reh'^ion, they stand a thousand times more lovely 
than we ever beheld them ; a thousand times more 
attractive, and offer us a thousand times more advan- 
tages in our acquaintance with them. And as their 
nature is beautified, improved, and enlarged, so have 
their very names admitted an alteration. Truth, that 
sublime virtue, and first of moral qualities takes the 
name and divinity of faith. Mercy, that of godlike 
charity; and fortitude assumes that of bright and 
heavenly hope. Their sphere of action is extended 
through boundless space ; their motives are purified, 
enriched, and exalted ; and their end is single, fixed^ 
and defined. The lamp which burnt with a small light 
is spread into a pure and brilliant flame ; and the soul 
which wandered in an unexplored region, now bounds 
elastic forward, in a broad and beaten track, under 
the blazing sheen of revelation. Oh^ happy moment 
of infantine existence! when simple virtue is received, 
and religion draws near to join in a mild influence 
over 'habit and association ; to strengthen with the 
strength, expand with the stature and being, and bear 
fruit with the increase of every year ! 

But it is time to ask ourselves what religion consists 
of : its vital importance having been determined. 

'* I wish to educate my child in religious principles," 
says a young mother ; by which we will understand 
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her to mean that her child shall, inasmuch as may 
depend on her exertions, be made a firm but not 
ostentatious christian. 

And is there a respectable or well-judging parent 
in Europe, the Turks excepted, who would wish to 
behold other than christians in their offspring ? The 
wish is natural ; and with the respectable in this quar- 
ter of the world, universal. But it is unfortunately 
one of those sluggish wishes which are too often 
laid by quietly in the breast, and excite to very little 
exertion to accomplish. For let us abruptly put a 
few queries to nine hundred of a thousand well in- 
formed mothers in the British empire, and hear their 
replies. 

First, on what religion consists of? 

What a child should be which is educated on re- 
ligious principles ? 

What knowledge and practice of religion are re- 
quisite in the parent, in order to enable her to lay a 
corresponding foundation in her child ? 

Lastly : What means should be, and are actually 
used by the mother to further these ends ? 

Let every mother put these questions to herself, 
for very few persons could take the freedom to put 
them to her, and let her, if she can, answer : and if 
she cannot, then may she set herself heartily to her 
work while it is morning with her little one, for she 
may be assured that there is no sincerity in her desire 
to offer to her Maker the child he gave her, unless 
she use the most effectual means to get him accepted. 

But if she herself know but imperfectly what she 
"has to teach, how necessary is it for her to learn ! Jn 
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religious knowledge, God knows, we ^re all deficient 
enough ; but in a christian country the ignors^c^ 
cannot be so great, but that our practice n^ight be 
generally better than it is if we so pleased. How- 
ever, be this as it may, the plea o£ deficiency in reli- 
gious knowledge, from a British parent, will be a poor 
defence at the bar of the great tribunal, fpr neglect 
of children on this most important article. Excusp 
after excuse may be preferred, but not ope will be 
admitted. The crime of sloth and disobedience 
agaipst God*s positive commands will be proved. The 
abuse pf his good gifts ; neglect of improving the 
gifts of the Almighty, in leaving the heart and head 
empty and barren, in a season when every impression 
is of moment to the future man, such neglect will 
a careless parent be charged with. And even those 
sins and crimes committed by a youth, brought up 
without the fear of his Maker in his soul, even may 
they be placed to the guilty parents' account ; sins 
which in all probability would not have been, but for 
negligence so culpable. 

'^ I am 9ure he was taught to say his prayers,'' per- 
haps a heart-broken> miserable mother may say over 
the catastrophe of a graceless son. '' That is possibly 
true," may be replied ; ^* the servants who put him 
to bed ^ H little child, were desired to b^ar him say 
his prayers 5 aod.the beautiful Ltord's Prayer, they kep;t 
him,vhalf asleep, crying over, before ho could spe^ 
twenty words distinctly. He was" neither taught 
afterwards the meaning of the words, nor was he in- 
cited to „put Wmgelf into jsl posture of reverence ; much 
less tp jpause a moment to collect his thpughts, pre- 
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vious to his uttering the sacred petition. This, and 
going to church when he was old enough to stammer 
through the prayers^ and sleep through the sermony 
with the. church catechism -on a Sunday, was proba- 
bly all the religious knowledge that was put into him 
before he reached the age of ten or twelve years ; and 
this much could not work him into a religious youths 
unless he used very extraordinary endeavours of his 
own, to search) of his own accord, the scriptures for 
eternal life. 

Let us then fdrly take the question to pieces, and 
see of what it is composed. If the mere teaching the 
child to repeat, without any semblance of devotion, a 
form of words, long and shorty be not sufficient to 
make him a religious child, and a good christian in 
after-age, let us see what will be more likely to do so. 
It is a question, let us remember, that we cannot 
lightly handle, for its subject is religion. Great God, 
of what import is any other business of life, compared 
to this ! It is the beginning and the end ; the first of 
all concerns and the last. It opens upon a prospect 
upon which every eye must, soon or late, be fixed : 
£ternity. It is all our hope, all our stay, all our con- 
solation, and all our dependance. Come what will, 
happen what may, we all must die ; all must tread the 
bridge of life, and all must leave it, towards the be- 
ginning, the middle, or the end. Yes ; when we have 
toiled across, and escaped danger and temptation, 
even to the last, then must we disappear, and quit all 
that we love, all that we admire, all that we prize. 
But religion has illumined the way, and we contem- 
plate, at a distance, joys inexpressible, balms for 
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every woe, compensations for every loss. And when 
to these are added, the certainty of happily meeting 
elsewhere those we have sorrowfully parted from here, 
who can repine? What parent but must desire to 
meet, in a better state, the children of whom she was 
bereft, in age or youth.? What mother, would one 
think, that is convinced her beloved children must, at 
some time, take their passage to another world, would 
be so hard-hearted as to refuse them a safe passport 
from this ? 

And what then, is such a passport? Religion. 
Religion in heart ; and religion in practice ; or, faith 
and works ; and here we are brought home, once 
more, to the question. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

FAITH. 



'* THROUGH FAITH WE UNDERSTAND THAT THE WORLDS WERE 
FRAMED BY THE WORD OF GOD, 80 THAT 1HINGS WHICH ARE 
SEEN WERE NOT MADE OF THINGS WHICH DO APPEAR'" 

* As a perfect system of Christianity is the blend- 
ing of morality with revealed religion in belief and ac- 



* It may seem presumptuous in tbe author to endeavour at an 
explanation of the religion of our church to well educated mo- 
thers • nerertheless, it must be remembered, that tbe whole work 
IS to be applied to children ; secondly, however impertinent a dis- 
course upon ordinary subjects, which have been discussed be- 
fore, may seera, religion is one, and the only one, of which we 
may be interested in taking a view, from tbe hand of the learned 
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tion^ so its principal features meet in three gratid 
theological divisions^ in which all excellence may be 
summed up, and all belief and practice necessary for 
salvation included. This manner of considering the 
subject is here, perhaps, more advantageous than any 
other form could be, and perhaps, will also be found 
an easier one to mould again into a body of Christianity, 
and give back in still easier language to the young. 

The first, therefore, of theological divisions is Faith, 
or a strong and powerful belief in the truths of re- 
vealed religion; which belief, operating with inten- 
sity on the mind, produces results in a regular series 
of worship and corresponding actions, that we feel to 
be pleasing to the Divinity. 

This Divinity, as we are taught, consists of three 
persons, which are united in one. The great and 
glorious Almighty, our Maker, and, as he is graciously 
pleased to allow us the term, our Father. 

Next, the only son of Almighty God, himself God. 
Promised to man, from the beginning of the world> 
as the Redeemer from sin and death ; and born in 
after-ages unto us; crucified and taken again into 
heavehj whence he shall return with majesty, to judge 
the living and the dead. 

Third, the Holy Spirit, which proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, and which is sent down upon the earnest 

commentator, and bishop, down to that of the plain theorist. — A 
Keviewer of the first Edition of this work chooses to suppose 
that [by the term " dpplied to children** is meant " r«ad by 
children.** In reply, I would ask, what child of eight, ten, or 
eventwelre years of age, could be expected to understand any part 
0^ a vrork addiessed solely to grown people, and heads of families ? 
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petitions of maD, to enlighten^ comfort ai^d cheer him 
on his way, to draw him from evil paths to the good. 
We are taught hy the sacred word that these three 
form one God. This awful mystery is difficult to be 
apprehended by confined, narrow capacities like ours ; 
but let us for a moment consider, whether the unios^ 
of even our own humble body apd sou]> two distinct 
substances forming in us one person, can be explained 
by man ? How the Saviour is son, and yet supreme 
as God, we know not: nor is it material for us to 
know; but certain we are> that Christ Jesus is aUq 
God ; for if he were not God, he must have ^eea 
created, and all created beings, even the highest 
angels, are as much below Almighty as the smallest 
rejptile is below us. But, further, is the Savipur God, 
because we are comipaanded to worship him. ^' At 
the name of Jesus, every knee shall bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth." <« The first and the last, Alpha and Omega, 
which was^ and is, and b to come, the Almighty." If 
the Saviour had been a creature, or one crieated, how 
could all things have been made by and through hin^ji 
as Scripture informs us they were ? H^ a creature 
power to create? And when the Almighty declares, 
'' Thou shalt have no o^her God but me," bow does 
this accord with the ipjqnction of the Prophjet, and of 
the Apostles^ that every knee in heaven and earth 
i^hould bow at the very name of J^aus^ but by sup- 
posing, what is actually the case» that Christ is God ?f 
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♦ Ten years since, this argument might have seemed superQuous, 
and the Uteippt to prove what notipdy could calinly 4^Dy> Pn- 
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The Almighty, then, and Christ are God ; and the 
Holy Spirit completes the Trinity : upon this God- 
head all our hopes are founded, and our dependance 
firmly fixed. This is the Divinity we worship. Of 
the nature, the essence, the union of the divine per- 
sons, we poor worms can know nothing. All, how- 
ever, that is essential to our well being we can fully 
understand, if we so please ; and, abiding by this 
knowledge, we have only to do our duty in this world, 
to be assured that God will bless us hereafter. Tlien 
tnay we hope to see our Maker face to face, and con- 
template where now we only behold him as through a 
glass, darkly. 

This is the broad basis of our holy religion ; and by 
faith the belief of it is so intimately wrought into our 
being, that we are as steadfastly sure of the everlasting 
truth of the Holy Scriptures, whence all our religious 
knowledge is derived, as we are that we ourselves 
exist whilst we are conscious we breathe. 

But we can, by putting the hand to the mouth, feel 
warmth, and moist air ; we can perceive with the 
naked eye this air, called breath, on a cold day. 
Breath, then, being necessary to life, as we know from 
actual experience, we believe we live, when we are 
conscious we breathe. This belief is a certainty, 
which faith (to apply the word on an ordinary occa- 
sion) has given us ; and it is so strong, that if a thou- 
sand books were to be written by the most subtle 



necessary* fiat we caooot now guard our sacred religion too 
vigorously, or strengthen ourselves within its fortress too closely 
rom the attacks of wicked men. 
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rcasoners, or a thousand persons were to declare that 
breath was not necessary to the existence of man, we 
should reject their theories , as being founded on im- 
possibilities. Our conviction is here built uppn ex- 
perience : upon what can be seen, or felt, every mo- 
ment of the day. 

But a heavenly faith requires in us the 'same strong*, 
determined, rooted conviction and belief, in regard to 
what the Scriptures have revealed to us, which we 
can have neither seen with our own eyes, nor heard 
with our ears, as if God had appeared to every one of 
us in the way he did to Moses ; as if He, our Saviour, 
in the likeness of man, had actually performed in our 
sight the many miracles recorded by those, who really 
did witness them ; his Apostles. Faith so believes : 
and well may ; for let us but examine any object, 
small or great, in nature ; whether a singing bird, or 
the heavens studded with thousands of stars, we shall 
immediately understand, that no being, but an infinite 
one, could form such wonders. If, then, an infinite 
being there is — and who dares, who can doubt this? — 
then the term applies to a God, an Almighty, a su- 
preme being, with boundless power ; above all things ; 
confined to no limits, and Lord of all. And such is, 
indeed, our God. 

We know and feel, then, as certainly as we know we 
exist and breathe, that there is a God ; and the in- 
stant that this truth is believed, admitted, and fixed, 
we turn to the only volume upon earth in which this 
holy Being is plainly, truly, affectingly, and awfully 
described, through his acts, his people, and his pro- 
mises ; his fulfilment of them, his redemption of us ; 
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his wonders, his miracles, his signs, his denunciations, 
his comfortings, his judgments, his mercy, his com- 
mands, his inspirations, and his revelations. We find, 
as we read this great mass of divine information, that 
it is recorded by men who have no private ends of 
their own to answer ; who, in general, argue little, 
and confine themselves, with simple conciseness, to 
the matters of fact, which facts, whether they describe 
them many years before the period in which they ex- 
isted, which constitutes. a prophecy ; or whether they 
relate them many years afler they happened, so many, 
as that the recollection of them should be almost 
worn away, which can then only be renewed by in- 
spiration : whichsoever of these is the case, we find so 
wondei'ful a connexion, so complete a fulfilment, so 
perfect a consistency in every part, as no other set of 
writers in the world, upon any continued history, can 
offer a parallel to. Indeed, throughout the works of 
the heathens, are scattered passages which go to es- 
tablish the truths recorded in our Holy Bible. Events 
which are there positively affirmed, as being past by, 
or to come, are often also named in profane history ; 
either as having been preserved through oral tradi- 
tion, or as having taken place, and as we find by com- 
paring, at the time, too, actually predicted by God's 
prophets, and when the inspired penman who pre- 
dicted them had been in the tomb of his fathers one, 
two, four, nay many hundred years. The prophecies 
thus wonderfully accomplished, were registered by 
other prophets at the time of fulfilment -, xhey also 
predicting, and glorifying God. 
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Thus do the heathens oiften describe the same facts, 
though in a different and imperfect manner. Stilly 
the facts themselves, the dates, the chief personages, 
the names slightly altered, so as jast to suit the genius 
of the language^ and the local situations remain the 
same. But, with all their boast of sibylline aid, or 
visionary priestesses, they could not dive into futurky ; 
neither had they aught to assist them but their inven- 
tions^ when a circumstance had almost faded away 
from memory in the lapse of ages. And hence the 
origin of many of their fables. They affected to 
despise that solitary people who were blessed with the 
favour of the Almighty -, little did they imagine that 
many admirable passages in their own most accre- 
dited writers, were one day to be offered as homage 
to the humble and devout lawgivers and prophets of 
the Jews. 

Every well-taught female knows where to find the 
proofs of this assertion 5 however, let us give the sub- 
ject a moment's consideration. 

First, then : Moses gives an account with clearness 
and precision of the history of the creation ; of the 
first man and woman ; of their fall from innocence to 
sin ; of their children and children's children j of 
Noah, of the wickedness of the world, and the de- 
luge ', of Abraham ; of Joseph ; of the other pa- 
triarchs and their families, two thousand five hundred 
years after the first of these events had taken place. 

Let us now stop a moment and look back, fifteen 
hundred or two thousand years, to the beginning of 
our own or any other nation. Let us not have one 
single book, papyrus, paper, or parchment, on which 
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a Uae of writing even as hieirogtypbics shaQ appear ; 
iiay> let every shape and form of character be ao-t 
b)opn> and unthought of. Then 1(^ ua reflect what 
man on earth we eould single out ^s capable of writ* 
v^ Ave books of genuine history of the nation ? 

Let Mosesy who was educated by the Egyptian 
sages in and about the palace, who headed an Egyp^ 
tiim army at forty years of age, immI who associated 
b«;it little with the Jews, then bondsmen, and living at 
some distance from the capital : let him whilst in the 
house of Pharoah have been solicited to write the his- 
tory of the creation, fall and deluge, with all the 
beautiful story of the patriarchal times, would he not 
l^ve been astonished and ccmfbunded at such a re« 
quest ? Could he^ who actually aflerwards, wrote the 
Pentateuch from the inspiration of God, after a long 
communida with his Maker, and strict obedience 
during a series of years, could he have marked down, 
even in hieroglyphics, two simple incidents as they 
now stand in the Old Testament ? 

Aod if Moses, who was learned in the wisdom^ 
such as it was> of Egypt, could not think himself at 
that time equal to writing a history of two thousand 
five hupdred year^, how much less qualified for such 
an arduous task were the other Hebrews, who had 
been detained as slaves in a foreign country f(»r a 
period of more than two huhdred years? Duiingi 
which time the recollection of their good forefathers 
the patriarchs, and of the chief of God's mercies and 
favours to them and their children, was so enfeebfed, 
that these people did occasionally revolt from their 
Maker^ and with the corn and vegetables of Egypt, 

N 
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took up also the sacrilegious worship of the country ; 
making themselves molten calves to how down to^ as 
the Egyptians likewise made prostrations before the 
parent of this animal ? Who, then, of these Hebrews 
was fit to be the dignified historian of a nation which 
had degenerated to ignorant slaves, and in great part 
to idolaters ? or to be the instrument for making 
known the power, the majesty^ the goodness of a Gpd, 
through his acts and mercies, when many of them 
had estranged themselves entirely from his worship 
and his ways? 

Again: Let us suppose, for an instant, the Re- 
deemer not yet descended to earth, and let us, with 
the Jews before Isaiali's time, imagine a Saviour only 
generally promised. What man on earth, be he as- 
tronomer, philosopher, or mathematician, what man 
is there existing, who with no more than human know- 
ledge could declare at once the time, the place, the 
family, the sufferings, the peculiar treatment and 
kinds of affronts, the passion, death, and resurrection 
of the Redeemer ? Yet Isaiah and the other prophets 
actually did all this several hundred years before he 
appeared. They, besides, even mentioned the mi~ 
nuter circumstances of the Savibui:;'s garments being 
disposed of by lot ; of his riding on a colt on which 
man had never sat, which could never have seemed a 
probable incident.* That they should look on him 



• Yet our Lord did ride upon such a foal, aud so entered .teru-, 
salem, amidst such an assemblage of the people as, pne would 
think, would have terrified a young aiiimkl, unbroken to the rein. 
It was not 10, However, for the creature was cdnstrained bjr the 
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whom they had pierced ; that a bone of him should not 
be broken ; these and* many other incidents did the 
prophets foretell which severally and truly happened: 
The Redeemer was crucified in company with two 
malefactors t the soldier pierced his side wi};h a spear $ 
and the Jews, after looking upon him some time, and 
debating whether they should do to him as they had 
done to the criminals whose legs they had broken, 
decidedagainst it^ and the sacred frame in an extra- 
ordinary manner was spared further insult. 

Or, to put forth another supposition. Whatman of 
our own or any other nation is equal to the predicting 
the exact era in which this, or any other kingdom, 
shall fall to ruin and decay ? Or to the declaring by 
what foreign nation it shall be overthrown ; its chief 
cities destroyed ; the inhabitants made captives, and 
carried away to a particular spot ? As well as under 
what king (mentioning him by name) the con-: 
quest is to be made ? The prophets did as much, with 
regard to their own nation, even describing a con-^ 
queror by the name of Cyrus, and foretelling a mul- 
titude of events, all of which fell out in the course 
of time with wonderful . exactness and tremendous 
reality. 

This divine spirit of prophecy was, then, a peculiar 
gift of God. A spirit which the writers of the Bible 



same power which called it out of dnst into life, to submit w'nh 
gentleness aud docility ; and neither the adoration and extaciet of 
the rnst multitude, which burst forth in hosaonas and praises to 
their Saviour, nor the spreading of branches of trees orcr the 
road, produced any alarm. 
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all pouesaedy and which oud>led theip» whether they 
looked back upon history and penned accounta of 
the past, or whether they looked forward and re- 
gistered evjpnts ,to come, to speak boldly, decidedly 
and nobly; fearing no man"; anxious for the favour 
of none ; seeking only truth# and speaking it unam- 
hiUouB of fame. In their books they continually ap- 
peal to God; and in the sincerity of their devotion^ 
and the fenrour of their inspiration^ their appeal is 
thrown into language so forcible and sublime, with an 
eloquence, by turns sp majestic and so affecting, as 
HjO uninspired writer ever attainied to, of the whole 
pagan or christian world. 

But of these relations and predictions the striking 
truth is their grand feature, for every tittle of thedr 
declarations was fulfilled. We may judge, then, of 
the invaluable testimopy of Mose£| and others, who 
related only the pa^t. And/ what pleasure must we 
not have, in finding any corroborating passages in 
profiEine writea, which by the giimmering light of 
tradition, or in the bmad day of actual observation, 
were traced, and now remain the venerable mirrors 
of antiquity, and the sole pagan guides we possess 
through every known region of the habitable world. 
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CHAPTER XXXVr. 

FAITH. 

'< BUT WITHOUT FAITH iT IS IHPOS8IBLB TO PLEASE HI^; FOR 
BB THAT COMETH TO GOD MUST BELIEVE THAT HE IS^ ANP 
THAT HE IS A REWARDER OF THEM THAT DILIGENTLY SEEK 
HIM." 

' But let us> for tu[i ii^stant^ consider a ibw of t^ese 
Events mentibiied io the Bible, aod described widi 
more or leM ekactpesB b^ profane writertr^ who for the 
mou part neither ji^tiiew not bad even heard of tiiatr 
sacred volume. 

Td begiti witli that df the deluge : Mbses fsaji, that 
men becdtbing corrupt, m& wicked, God destroyed 
evety person bya flodd^ eMept the family of NoaK, 
whom he instructed to make an ark, and to ebter it 
wil^ the male and female of every animd. 

This/same event has tie^ varioix^ly represdti^d 
by many h^atfien hiiitc^ians. Diodortrs Sichlus^ the 
Greek historian^ expresdy sB^jii that in the delitg^e 
which happened in the time of Deucalion (thb n^ftie 
by which no other than Noah can be meant) ahiiost 
all flesh died. 

ApoUodorus mentions Deucalion being consigned 
toiih ark, near which, upon his quitting it. He offishi 
up ft sacrifice to the Qdd who delivered him. 

ApdloniuiB Rhodius, hi describing this same Deuca- 
lion as saved from the deluge, makes him however a 
native of Greece. 

N 3 
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Philo assures us, that the Grecians call the person 
Deacalion; but the Chaldeans style him Noe, in 
whose time there happened the great eruption of 
waters.* 

But Lucian gives a most particular account of the 
deluge. He sajs, that the present race of mankind 
are difR^rent from those who first existed : for those 
of the antediluvian world were all swept away ; that 
they were all lawless, and men of violence, and were 
all destroyed by a flood. That Deucalion and his 
family only were spared to repeople the world ; that 
he was saved in an ark, which he, and his sons,* w^d 
their wives entered, along with every animal by pairs ; 
that, by the influence of the Deity, hatotiony} was pre* 
served in this ark throughout, between the men and 
anitoals^ all being wafted together $8 long as the flood 
lasted ; that upon the disappearipg of the w^ters^ 
Deucalion went forth from the ark and raised an altar 
to God. 

The next . great events recorded in scripture, for 
which we may find parallels in profane writings^ ate 
the building of the Tower of Babel, and the founding 
of the first empire under Nimrod. 

On the first point, . the scripture begins by saying, 
that the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech ; and as the sons or descendants of Noah were 
travelling from the east, they came to ap>lain, on 
which they dwelt for a time, And> of a sudden, they 
counselled one i another to make bric^^s andJ^ort^ tqi 
build them a city and a towei*, giving two rea^op9 for 



* See Chambers. 
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th etwo resolves ; first, that they might be famed in 
aflertimes for being the founders of the city 5 
secondly, that in raising a prodigiously high tower, 
they might have a place of refuge in case of pother 
deluge. But the Almighty was displeased with their 
wicked expectations of baffling his power, and of re- 
sisting his decrees; he therefore struck them with 
the punishment of being obliged to speak in various 
languages, and to forget their own. In consequence 
of the confusion which arose, the work was left un- 
finished. The scripture does not so much as hint 
that the buHdings were thrown down. On this spot^ 
no very great while afterwards, we presume, w6 find in 
scripture that Nimrod, the mighty hunter, founded 
or finished the city of Babel, or Babylon, the begin- 
ning of his kingdom. 

Now the profane writers variously speak of this city, 
and even mention the famous toiver. 

Callisthenes, a Greek philosopher, writers to Aris- 
totle, another philosopher, that the Babylonians then 
reckoned themselves to be at least 1,903 years stand- 
ing, which makes their origin reach back to 115 years 
after the deluge. 

To Nimrod the heathens give the title of Belus, or 
Saal, this word signifying Lord. He, having been a 
great conqueror and mighty m^n, was remembered 
and worshipped among those who knew of no true 
God. Some, says Quintius Curtius, the Roman^ as- 
cribe the founding of Babylon to Semiramis ; the test 
to Belus. 

Now the son of Nimrod was called Ninus : and when 
Nimrod had conquered the land of Assur, who was a 

N 4? 



»dn of Sbeftiy from his descendants^ lie bmltm great 
ciijt and called it after his «on Niniu, Nineyeh; 
wlience the reason, perbaps, that the father i^d sob 
are often confounded in profane history. 

DiodoruB, the Roraan> says that Ninni^ the most 
ancient of the Assyrian kings nrantiotied in history, 
performed great actions. 

- With respect to the famous to^er^ there was, saya 
Herodotus^ the celebrated Greek historian^ a tower 
consecrated to Belus ; at the foundation of which 4t 
was a square of a furlong on each side, Or half a mili^ 
IB the wkote compass. Strabo assert that it Witt a 
fuikog in height* It colasiflted of eight towers btdit 
one above the othek'i and because it decteased gra* 
dually to the top; Strab* calls the whole a pyralnid. It 
is not only asserted, but proved, that this tower much 
exceeded in height tibe greatest of the pyramids of 
Egypt. It is asserted, too, by several profane autfaofSi 
that this tower was iill b»ilt of bricks ajid biiomen, as 
the scriptures tell m the tower of Babd was..'*^ 

That this whole temple stood till the time of 
Xerxes^ and was then plundered ilnd demolished^ n 
alluded to by Herodotus, Strabo, and Arricin^ 

Another great event, is tlie residence and adminis- 
tration of Joseph in Egypt. 

Trogus Pompeiitfi an historic of the Augustaa 
age^ whose works are epitomized by Justin tiie Ro^ 
nan, notices great part of Jose|»h's story, and isNqr% 
that the famous Hebrew was Endowed fnsbi heaVen 



U.JA. 



♦ For tbet« and ftifther particulars ob the subject, see JRollin, 
^#fjfrta, vol. ii. 
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with the interpretation of dreams, and a knowledge 
of futurity, being 'skilled in magical arts, that Joseph, 
by his uncommon prudence, preserved Egypt from 
the famine, and was extremely caressed by the king. 

The scripture next says, that on the death of that 
Pharoah^ there arose up a new king which knew not 
Joseph ; that he oppressed the Israelites extremely, 
setting over them task masters to afflict them with 
their burdens ; and tliey built for (that) Pharoah trea- 
sure cities, and the Egyptians made the children'of 
Israel to serve with rigour, and they made their lives 
bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, and 
in all manner of service in the field, &c. 

Now Diodorus the historian^ speaking of a king of 
l^ypt, about this period/ particularly mentions that 
he employeid in his Egyptian works only foreigners. 

The next grand event is the passage of the Red 
Sea related in Scripture. 

Diodorus, the heathen, thus too remarks t A tra- 
dition has been transmitted through the whole nation 
from father to son, for many ages, that once an ex- 
traordinary ebb dried up the sea, so that 'its bottom 
was seen, and that a violent flow immediately after 
brought back the waters to their former channel. 

These aro the principal events^ of which mankind 
would have but a vague notion from the heathens, 
however vahiable their testhnony may be as corrO* 
berating that of the inspired writers. I will now only 
notice the ponn'exions^ which are greater as we ad- 
vance in the order of time, of one or two prophecies, 
and their fulfilment, and then detam the reader no 

vS 
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longer from applying these remarks to the design of 
the whole work. 



CHAPTER XXXVir. 

FAITH. 

*' EKQUIRP I PRAY THEE OP THE FORMER AGE, AND PREPARE 
THYSELF TO THE SEARCH OP THEIR FATHERS." ** THERE WAS 



FOUND A ROLL WHEREIN THESE THINOS WERE RECORDED. * 
** IT MAY BE SOirOHT OUT IN THE BOOKS OP THY FATHESft.*' 
"this I RECALX^ 'fO MIND." 

Havikg alluded to the divine Hlumination in which 
the first Bible hUtorlan penned the past, we will con- 
sider in a few words those who were inspired to write 
events to come. 

This part of the sacred history forms a principal 
one in it^ from the number of prophets whom the Al- 
mighty appointed, and the extent of their predictions. 
Two of these predictions will be sufficient for our 
purpose 5 and the first is, that which relates to the 
taking of Babylon. 

We must all recollect that, by a variety of circunn 
stances^ in which the disobedience, ingratitude, and 
sinfulness of man were shewn to God, in return for 
his mercies, miracles and benefits, the Jews had drawn 
4oWn upon themselves his displeasure; he therefore 
denounced J among other judgments by the mouths of 
his prophets, that this rebellious . people should cease 
to be a nation in threescore and five years from the 
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time of Hezekiah^ which was literally accprnplished^ 
for the land of Israel was overrun by the Mngs of 
Assyria, who severally destroyed numbers of Israel- 
ites, and took multitudes captives away to Babylon, 
the seat of empire when Nineveh was destroyed. Je- 
rusalem, thus drained of her inhabitants, being people^ 
by her idolatrous conquerors.* 

The king of Israel was also transported to Babylon 
with his subjects. Sometimes he was permitted to 
return to Jeru^lem, which was the case with Manas- 
seh ; but Jehoiakim was detained in captivity thirty- 
seven years ; and after him, his descendant became 
nominal prince only of the Jews.f 

The conquerors, as may well be supposed, pos* 
sessed themselves of all the riches of the ^vanquished 
places ; and as the Temple in Jerusalem; was filled 
with costly vessels, and vast riches, the Babylonian 
king, who sacked the city seized on this sacred trea- 
sure^ and transported the whole to Babylon. 

And. as the great prophets were often the atten- 
dants, and sometimes the relations of the Jewish kings. 



• The period for the captivity of the Jews in Babylon was fixed, 
as the Prophet declared, at seventy years. When the people did 
return, they were so intermixed with the foreigners who faadibeen 
established in the cities of Palestine, that the Jews could no 
longer call themselves a nation. lZo//tn, vol. ii. 

t.For, after the loss of the authority, they still kept up the 
title,^ and for a g(;eat many ages after, in the parts about Babylon, 
there was always one of the house of Dayid, which by the name of 
'* The Head of the Captivity'* was acknowledged and honoured as 
a prince among that people, and had some sort of jurisdiction, ^s 
far as it was consistent with the gorernment they were undec,^ 
always invested in him. Pridcaux, vgl.. i. 

N 6 



ite find a gfect prophet waui of tbe captite traia, mi 
lived attaebed to big royal master's court, ia that pikrt 
of Babylon assigned to the prisoners of rank. This 
prophet was Daniel.* 

These few paftieulars recalled to our minds, it is 
necessary to go back two hundred years, to the time 
in which Isaiah lived, and to eoilsider the prophecy 
of the fall of ^bylon ; of this very place, in which 
we have just seen a victorious monarch in the midst 
of grandeur, riches, and triumph, with a captive 
prinee, the prophet of God, and a captive people, 
whose proud spirit groaned under the yoke of their 
Pagan tyrants. 

And here we must recollect that other prophets, as 
well as Isaiah, have mentioned the captivity of the 
Jews, and the destruction of Babylon, along with 
^at of the t3rrants who governed it. But Isaiah was 
enabled by particular illumination from heaven, to 
relate many circumstances which were in the end* 
most exactly fulfilled. 

And these nations, says Jeremiah, shall serve the 
king of Babylon seventy years* 

Isaiah says, make bright the arrows ; gather the 
shields. The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the 
king of the Modes, for his device is against Babylon 



• Daniel, the last of the four' great Prophets, was of the royal 
lilood of Judah, and was carried away a captive to Babylon at'a 
tender age, 606 before Christ. He was educated in that city, and 
became one of the favonrites of Nebuchadnezzar, and bis name 
was changed to Belteshazzar. So rapid was his progress in the 
sciences and the language of Chaldea> and so great bis wisdbilk*, 
that the king entrusted him with the gOTermnent of Babylon. 
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tt> destifoy it^ iMscause it is Iheveisgeance 6f th^ Lord> 
the vengeance 6f hid teitipte. 

Howl ye, fat the day of the Lotd is at hand ! A 
day chiel both with wtath and fierce anger to lay the 
land di^solate. Behold, I will punish the 'king of 
Babylon and his land. Behold, I wil) stir up the 
Modes against them, who shall not regard silver, and 
as for gold they shall not delight in it. O daughter 
of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, happy shall h^ 
be that rewardeth thee as thou has served us. Happy 
shall he be, that taketh thy children and dasheth them 
against the stones. 

The city named .''^ And Babylon, the glory of king- 
doms, and' the beauty of die Chaldee*! excellency, 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomor« 
rah. It shall never be inhabited ; neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation ; neither shall 
the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shep- 
herds make their fold there ; but wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie thei^, and their houses shW be full of 
doleful creatures, and owls shaH dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there ; and the wild beasts of the 
iriand shall cry in their desolate houses, and dragons 
in their pleasant palaces. I will also make it a pos- 
session for the bittern and pools of water^ and I will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the 
Lord of Hosts. 

Name of the cofiqkeror predicted 200 i/ears before he 
was bom .•—Thus saith the Lord to his anointed ; to 
Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden to subdue na- 
tions before him ; and I will loose the loins of kings, 
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to open before bim the two-leaved gates, and the 
gates shall not be shut. I will go before thee and 
lyiakethe crooked places straight. I will break in 
pieces the gates of brass^and cut in sunder theb^rs 
of iron. And I will give thee the treasures of dark- 
ness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayst know that I the Lord, which call thee by thy 
name, am the God of Israel. For Jacob my servant's 
sake, and Israel mine elect, I have seen, and called thee 
by thy name, I have surnamed thee, though thou hast 
not known me. 

The numerous army : —I hear already, cries the 
prophet, the noise of a multitude in the mountains, 
like as of a great people ; a tumultuous noise of the 
kingdoms of nations gathered together. The Lord of 
Hosts mustereth the hosts of the battle ; they Come 
from a far country, from the end of heaven. It is 
even the Lord (I behold), and the weapons of his in- 
dignation to destroy the whole land. A grievous 
virion is d^lared unto me. (The impious Balthazar, 
king of Babylon, continues, to act impiously), the 
treacherous dealer dealeth treacherously, and the 
spoiler spoileth. Go up, O Elam, <thou prince of 
Persia) j besiege, O Media ; all the sighing which she 
was the cause of, have I made to cease. 

The cUy shall be attacked after a very extraordinary 
manner : —I have laid a snare for thee, and tl\ou art 
also taken, O Babylon, and thou wast not aware evil 
shall come upon. thee; thou sh alt not know from 
whence it riseth. O thou that dwellest upon njany 
waters (the river Euphrates), X will dry up her sea 
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and make her springs dry ; a drought is upon her 
waters, and they shall be dried up ; the passages are 
stopped, and the reeds they have burnt with fire. 

She shall be taken in the night time, saitk the 
prophets on a day of feasting: — In her heat I will 
make their feasts, and I will make them drunken that 
they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and not 
wake, saith the Lord. I hare laid a snare for thee ; I 
will dry up her. sea; I will make drunk her princes. . 

The king shall be seized inith terror.-^Mj loins are 
filled with pain ; pangs haive taken hold upon me> as 
the pangs of a woman that travaileth ; I was bowed 
down at the hearing of it; I was dismayed at the see- 
ing of it } my heart panted ; fearfulness affrighted me ; 
the night of my pleasure hath he turned into fear unto 
me. Then (continues the scripture by Daniel^ who 
relates what he saw, and what Isaiah described 200 
years before), the king's countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of 
his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against 
another. 

ThusfoUoto the orders of the Icings and the exhorta^^ 
tions of the queen-mother .•—Prepare the table ; watch 
in the watch-tower ; eat, drink. Let not thy thoughts 
trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be changed. 

And thus too the Alviighty :-- Arise ye princes, and 
anoint the shield. But thou (the king of Babylon) 
art oast out of thy grave, like an abominable branch. 
Thou shalt not be joined with them (thy ancestors) 
in burial, because thou hast destroyed thy land and 
slain thy people. Prepare slaughter for his children, 
for the iniquity of their fathers, that they do not rise 
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sorpotMis Ibe land. For I will riaeupagainiii them^ 
Bthb the Lord of Hoits, and tut (^firom Babylon the 
name and remnant, and ton and nephew, aaith the 
Lord. 

This grand prophecy is given by several of God'a 
own servants, but Isaiah is the chief describer of the 
evil which is to fall on Babylon and her impious king ; 
and he not only describes Uie ruin of the holy city, 
but the captivity of its inhabitants, the country to 
iHiioh they will be transported, and the conqueror 
who will at last break their chains. He gives the 
identical name of this conqueror, and even mentions 
the people whom he should govern* 

But it is time to look for the accomplishment of this 
famous prophecy, not in the Bible, where its fulfil- 
ment is exactly related by Daniel, who was an eye- 
witness to the whole, but (and in pursuance of the 
plan here adopted) in the profane writers, whose his- 
tory is considered to be as well attested as any re- 
lation of events and. occurrences in the whole circle of 
knowledge, and whose corroboration of those facts^ 
predicted by Jewish prophets^ and then related by 
heathens as well as Jews, in the most positive terms^ 
cannot fail to' strike a reflecting mind with very ex*- 
traordinary force. 

Herodotus, a writer of great antiquity and credit, 
who flourished before Christ, and ailer him Xeno- 
phon,* both describe the taking of Babylon. They 
say that Cyrus, having overthrown Belshazzar in 
battle, shut him up in Babylon, and there besieged 

* Rollin, vol. S. Prideaaz, Tol. 1. 
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him. But the siege proved a difficult work : foir the 
wtdlg were high and impregnable, the number df men 
Within to def^d them very gt^at/and they were fully 
fiimil9hed with provisions for twenty yealrs. Wherefore 
the inhabitants, thinking themselves seizure in their 
Walls and their stores, looked t>ti the taking of the city 
by a siege as an impra<:iticable thing, and therefore frotil 
the to^ of thteir walls BcofSed at Cyru&, and derided 
hiti for every thing he did towards it. However he 
went on with the iattempt> and tried during two yeaira 
yaHdud plans, Whith are described in th^se histOlrianb^ 
wrthdUt effecting afty thing; Whien he at JiDngth 
Hghted oa a stratagem, which with little difficulty 
ToMe hm ta^lidt ^f the place, t^or, understanding 
that & g;i*eai^tiual feSf ivcd Was to be kept at BabylM 
bft a dby hfpto^hitg, acid that it was usual for the 
Bfl^^i&l&iM OA ^at soleftinity to spend the whole 
tiight ifi tevelliiig, dbr^ki^nl^esB,' aod all maaner of 
disorder^, he thd^ught l^is a proper tioie to surprise 
them> and tb thili efFek;t he laid the fdlowing plan; 
H^ i^ent Up a )^ariy of his men tb the head of the ca- 
h§i\ leidin^ tcr ^le g^eat lake, with cmiers^ at a time 
set, to break dbWn the great bank or dam' which w^ 
bt^Wig^l^ the riY^ and that canal, and to turn the 
whole current that way into the lake,** In the in¥ 

^ — _ g . 

* This lake was one of the B»ost j^redigno^* worlis of Babylon ; it 
was made, or finished by the Queen Nitocris, mother of the wicked 
Belshaszar, and was capacious enough to receive the vast waters 
of the river Euphrates, whilst the banks of that river were build- 
ing in Babylon. These banks were carried fifteen miles through 
the city, and five miles above and belew it| they were constructed 
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teriin^ getting all his forces together, b^ posted one 
part of them at the place where the river ran into 
the city, and the other where it came but> with orders 
to enter the city that night by the channti of the 
river, as soon as they shotild find it fordable. And 
thep, towards the evening, he opened the head of the 
trenches on both sides the river, above the city, to 
let the water of it run into them. And by this meansy 
and the opening of the great dam^ the river was so 
drained that by the middle of the night it being then 
in a manner empty, both parties, according to their 
orders, entered the channel ; and finding the gates 
leading down to the river, which used on all other 
nights to be shut, then all left open, through the neg- 
lect and disorder of that time of rioting, they as- 
cended through them into the city ; and both parties 
being met at the palace, as had been concerted be- 
tween them, they there, surprised the guards^ and 
slew them all. And when, on the noise, some that 
were within opened the gates to knovr what it meant, 
they rushed in upon them and took the palace ; where^ 
finding the king with his sword drawn^ at the head 
of those who were at hand to assist him, they slew 
him valiantly fighting for his life, and all those that 
were with him. After this^ proclamation being made 
of life and safety to all such as should bring in their 
arms^ antl of death to all that should refuse so to do, 
all quietly yielded to the conquerors, and Cyrus, 



of brick and bitumen, and were carried from 'the bottoih of the 
river to the top ; the walls being of the solidity aod thickness of 
those of the city. Prideaux, vol. I. 
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without any further resistance^ became master of the 
place. 

Such is a sketch of the account given by the most 
celebrated heathen writers of antiquity. And it ex- 
actly agrees with that of scripture ; for we there read 
that Belshazzar made a great feast for a thousand of 
his lords> his wives and concubines^ and that in that 
very night he was slain^ and Darius the Mede, that 
is^ Cyaxeres, the uncle of Cyrus, took the kingdom i^ 
for to him Cyrus gave the title of all his conquests as 
long as he lived. In this feast Belshazzar com- 
manded the gold and silver vessels which had been 
pillaged from the temple of Jerusalem^ to be brought 
into the banqueting-house, and he and his company 
drank out of them. And in the midst of the impious 
feast, the Almighty shewed his displeasure by send- 
ing a hand, which wrote on the wall characters that 
none could explain ; whereupon the queen-mother, 
a woman the pagans represent as of very extraordinary 
abilities^ went to the king and told him of Daniel the 
prophet, whom she knew to be eminently skilful in 
expounding mysteries. The prophet was sent for : 
and he declared the meaning of the writing was, that 
for his wicked deeds, and profs^nation of God's sacred 
vessels, the sentence of God was denounced against, 
him; that his kingdom was taken from him, and 
given to the Medes and Persians. It seems to have 
been immediately afler this that the palace was taken, 



« Cyrqs allowed bis ancle Cyaxeres, as long as be lired, a joint 
title with biiD in tbe empire, altboagb it was all gained by his own 
valour; and,^out of deference, pat bis ancle's name first. Prideaux^ 
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add the king slain. The fir^t thing the canqperon 
did aflerwards was to thank the Gods for having at 
last punished that impious king. These words are 
Xenophon*s, and are very remarkable. 

So far was this prophecy fulfilled : but not entire! j 
%o, until the total ruin and destruction of Babylon 
were eiSected. Babylon, say the sacred writers, 
shall be utterly destroyed, as the criminal cities of 
Sodom and Gonkorrah formerly were* 

In the firsts p1dce» Babylon ceased to be a royal 
City ; the kings of Persia preferring any other for 
their place of residence, and did themselves deitroy 
good part df Babylon. 

Strabo and Pliny inform us that the Macedonians, 
who succeeded the Peniians, did not only entirely ne* 
gleet it, but built a city (Seleucia) in thie neighbour- 
hood, on purpose to draw away its inhabitants, and 
cause it to be deserted. 

The new kings of Persia, who afterwards became 
masters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it by build-! 
ii^ Ctesiphon, Which earned aluray all the remainder 
of the inhabitants. 

NinetjT-six years before Christ 6he was sb totally 
forsaken, that nothing of her was left but the walls, 
which condition is at th^t tikne noticed by Pausanias, 
in his reniarks upon Greece. 

The kings of Persia finding the place deserted, 
made a park of it, in which they kept wild beasts for 
hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had 
foretold, a dwelling place for ravenous beasts that 
are enemies to man, and for timorous animals that flee 
before him. 
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At length the walls fell down, and were never re- 
paired ; the animals kept for the pleasure of the Per- 
sian kings fled the place. Serpents and scorpions re- 
mained, so that it became a dreadful spot for persons 
that should have the curiosity to visit, or search after 
its antiquities^. The Euphrates, that used to run 
through the city, having no longer a full channel, 
took its course another way ; so that in the time of 
Theodoret there was but a very little stream of water 
left, whijch ran across the ruins^ and having no free 
passage, degenerated, of necessity, into a marsh. 

Alexander the Great, designing to ix the sei^t of 
his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing b^ck 
the Euphrates into its former chaoAiel ; and actually 
set his men to work. But the Almighty, who watched 
over the fulfilling of his prophecy, and who had de- 
clared that he would destroy even to the very remains 
and footsteps of Babylon, defeated this eniterprize by 
the death of Alexander, which happened soon after. 
Thus was Babylon converted into an inaccessible pool, 
which covered the very place wh^p that in^pio^s city^ 
bad stood, as Isaiah had foretold^ '* I will make it 
pools of water." 

By means of all these changes, Babylon became. aA 
utter desert, and all the coun;try round fell into the 
same state of desolation and horror j so that the most 
able geographers at this day cannot determine the 
place where it stood. And thus did God bring to 
pass, what He.only coiild ^retel, through the mouth 
of those whom he himsj^lC inspired* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. ^ 

FAITH. 

** THIS THINrt WAS NOT DONE IN A CORNER." '* FOR THE PRO- 
PHECY CAME NOT IN OLD TIME BY THE WILL OF MAN : BUT 
HOLY MEN or OOD SPAKE AS THET WERE MOVED fiY THE 
HOLY GHOST." « WHAT OOD HATH SHEWED, HE HATH SO 
FULFILLED." 

One more prophecy, with its perfect accomplisli- 
ment, I must l^e permitted briefly to advert to ; and 
will then hasten to the application of these truths. 

It is the prediction of a Redeemer ; which predic- 
tion and accomplishment, in vital importance, out* 
weighs all events that ever happened among mankind. 

The promise of One who should triumph over Satan, 
and redeem all born of woman, came first from God 
himself to Adam and Eve. 

The same promise was renewed to Abraham for his 
posterity by the Almighty. 

To Jacob an angel spoke, and mentioned the tribe 
of Judah, from which this promised One was to pro- 
ceed. 

To David were the family and lineage of the 
Redeemer revealed, and declared to be from his own 

race. 

Isaiah was given to shew that his birth should be 
miraculous, and his mother a virgin ; and that his 
death should be for the redemption of mankind. 

The prophet Micah next predicted the birth-place 
of this illustrious visitor. Thus when king Herod 
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called a sanhedrim, or council^ on the appearance of 
the wise men from the east, he demanded where the 
Messiah was to be born : and they immediately re- 
plied, in Bethlehem, according to the prophet. 

Daniel declared when the precise time of his sufr 
feting should be. 

Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi foretold that all 
these events should be accomplished before the de- 
struction of the second temple. 

Now of these few prophecies relating to a Saviour, 
which are selected of the many scattered up and 
down the Old Testament, the first was given four 
thousand years before the fulfilment or appearance of 
the person foretold. 

The second, to Abraham, was nearly two thousand 
years before that period. 

The next, lo Jacob, was above seventeen hundred 
years before Christ. 

David was inspired to mention Christ above a thou- 
sand years before his birth. 

Micah's prophecy was given seven hundred years 
previqus to the event. 

Isaiah's prophecy, one so full and perfect in rela- 
tion to the promised Kedeemer, that the writer is 
called the Evangelical Prophet, was delivered eight 
hundred years befdre that Kedeemer appeared. 

The prediction of Daniel above five hundred years 
before the Messiah 

And Malachi, the last of the prophets, above four 
hundred years before the coming of our Lord. 

Now the right way, in considering the perfect ful- 
filment of these prophecies^ is not to form our judg- 
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ment by separate and particular passagens but by tb^ 
connexion of the whole; by the exact coincidence 
and entire agreement of all the prophecies which aft 
several times denoted the Messiah^ bronght into 0Q€^ 
point and laid together. 

In order to do this, we must first search the evan- 
gelists. 

These evangelists are four men who were followers 
of, or believers in, this Redeemer, so long promised. 
They severally undertake to write his life ; at least 
the principal passages of it. They begin by declaring 
him the promised Redeemer, Christ and Lord. Thaft 
his mother was a virgin of the royal bouse of David ; 
that his birth was attended with signs in the heavens ; 
that he was from jealousy persecuted by Herod in his 
infancy, and that children were slain, in the hope of 
destroying him also ; that his wisdom was astonishing 
in his tender years ; that he had a forerunner, a holy 
man, called John the Baptist, who baptized him with 
water 3 that when he came to the ministry, he began 
to work every sort of iniracle, and to preach the word 
of truth to all who would hear ; that he was perse- 
cuted by the Jews ; that he appointed twelve dis- 
ciples, and afterwards seventy, whom he instructed 
in the finest lessons of piety and virtue ; that he waa 
at length betrayed by one of the twelve, and carried 
before Ppntiu$ Pilate, a Roman governor, ^ho un- 
willingly condemned him to be crucified; that he 
was insulted, bufietted, and nailed to the cross; t|iat 
he expired on it after several hours of suffering; that 
great prodigies attended his death; that he> was 
wounded with a soldier's spear in the side, and then 
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taken down from the cross, and entombed in a new 
stone sepulchre, which sepulchre was guarded by a 
band of sixty soldiers, having for its security an im- 
mense block of stone for a door at the entrance ; that 
on the third day, as the Saviour had foretold, he 
actually rose from the dead, walked out of the tomb, 
and was seen by many in the course of.forty days ; at 
the end of which period he ascended up into heaven, 
^and a short time afterwards sent down the Holy 
Ghost upon his apostles and disciples, by which gift 
they were enabled to preach the gospel in all tongues, 
and to work miracles in the name of Jesus* 

All this we learn from the evangelists, andas we 
hope for everlasting salvation, so do we believe ; so 
did our ancestors believe ; and so did those primitive 
christians also believe, who in ten long persecutions* 
under heathen princes or sceptical Jews, poured out 



* Before the Roman empire was cnoTerf ed to Christianity, there 
are commonly reckoned ten general persecutions : the first in the 
reign of Nero, A. D. 64; the second in that of Domitian, 95; the 
third under Trajan, 100 ; the fourth under Antoninus, 165 ; the 
fifth under Sererus, 197; the sixth under Maximius, 235; the 
seventh under Decius, S49 ; the eighth under Valerian, 857 ; tht 
ninth under Aurelian, 274; and the tenth under the reign of Dio- 
cletian, 303; till at length Christianity came to be established by 
human laws. — Stackhouse, vol. 6. 

Tacitus tells us, that in these persecutions several were at first 
seized who made profession of this new religion ; and by their 
confession, infinite numbers of others were detected and executed ; 
and in the manner of their execution were treated with all the 
instances of scoro and barbarity. Some of them were wfapt up 
in the skins of wild beasts, and worried and devoured by dogt. 
Others were crucified, and others burnt alive in paper coats, dipr 
ped in pitch wax, and other combustible matters, that when day- 

O light 
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their blood, and suffered every torture that rage could 
inflicty or the cruellest malice devise, rather than re« 
nounee a faith on which every hope depends. But 
let us inquire if none but the evangelists have borne 
testimony to these wonderful events? Events which, 
as it should appear, must have agitated whole pro- 
vinces in their importance and consequences. 

This it is now our business to answer. And in 
order to do so, let us pretend, for argument's sake, 
to look on the subject with an eye of doubt. Let us 
not think it enough that the testimony of those most 
interested in propagating their doctrines should be 
alone relied on. What though we have a genuine 
authenticated history of one man, not written by one 
man but by four, with a large mass of collateral evi-^ 
dence, that this mass of evidence, direct and other-* 
wise, have been received in great part from the very 



light failed, they migtit serve for torches and illaminations in the 
oight. 

The doctrines, however, of Christianity continued to spread, and 
converts to be multiplied, notwithstanding that all the states of 
the world, for three hundred years, were combined against the 
propagation of them. 

Justin Martyr, who lived in the first age of Christianity, informs 
us, in his dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, that there was no nation 
in the known world where some did not pray to God in the name 
of Jesus Christ. And Pliny, a heathen writer in the reign of 
Trajan, not even seventy years after the resurrection, in a letter 
to the Emperor, declares that Christianity had so far prevailed in 
Bithynia, where he was governor, that the temples of the gods 
were almost desolated, their sacred rites a long time intermitted, 
and there were very few that would buy any sacrifices, ootwith* 
standing great severities were indicted upon Christians of every 
rank, sex, and age.— 5eed> ^trmoM, vol. S, 
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time of the events it goes to prore, down to ibie pre- 
sent day, by the learned, the wise, the great> and the 
powerful, of the christian world $ that all the rage of 
malice, the keenness of satire, the force of talent, the 
ingenuity of criticism, and the labour of research, 
have been employed in different ages, and exerted to 
bear down the tes^mony of this volume by the hea*- 
then world, and yet that its value, its genuine worth 
and excellence should be seen to rise higher under 
every attack. What though thb assertion be sup* 
ported by the fullest *proof, and we should admit that 
the fourmen alluded to were, in their acts, supported 
and assisted by the power of God, Father and Son, 
as in their words and doctrines they were enlightened 
and instructed by the Holy Spirit proceeding from 
boUi ? 

And let us, for a moment, not choose to consider 
it sufficient that one of the greatest enemies of the 
christians, who put himself forward. in the cruel per« 
secution of them by the Jews, who not only poured 
forth threats of slaughter and vengeance, but with all 
the furious zeal of deadly hate pursued and arrested 
wherever he could find them,<and even assisted in the 
massacre ; let it not be thought sufficient that this 
man, in the midst of such a career, was stopped ; re- 
ceived a sudden check from some hidden or appiyrent 
cause, and from a cruel enemy and opposer became a 
convert, a believer, a most illustrious teacher of the 
the doctrine, and at length suffered, a martyr to the 
faith. And even though the man relate his own story, 
the enormities of his youth, and the repentance and 
labours of his age, yet let us not hold his testimony 

o2 
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watrnt Tslid, or more Mtisfiurtory, since at the time 
Christ appeared, all nations were nnbelierers, and all 
adults who became christians mnst have been con- 
verts, though less distinguished than St. Paul, of 
whom we are ^leaking. 

But what if a number of writers contemporary, or 
nearlj so, with the apostlea and inartyrs, who lived, 
even conversed with some of them — what if they 
should attest the miracles done by these apostles and 
discifdes, as proo& of their truth ; should describe 
their holy manner of living, their patience, meekness, 
sufferings, and forbearance ; should themselves quote 
the evangelists, and the acts and epistles of the 
apostles, as the genuine and Holy Testament of our 
Lord and 5Saviour, which be sealed widi bis blood; 
and should afterwards add"^ the cruel persecution 
and martyrdom of these men ? It matters not, we 
reply ; still are they but christians who relate their 
own story, and point to the accomplishment of the 
grand prophecies in the Old Testament. We would 
ask whether any pagan writer, the enemy of chris- 



* St. Ignatius is said to bare conversed fiuniliarlj with the 
Apostles. He says be lias recourse to the gospel as to the flesh of 
Jesus Christ. And, further, it becomes us to attend to the pro- 
phets, but especially to the gospel in which the passion has beeo 
shewn to us, and the resurrection perfected. Polycarp was 
not only actually instructed by the apostles, but by them con- 
stituted bishop of the church of Smyrna; he says, << I trust ye 
are well versed in the Holy Scriptures, and in these it is said. Be 
ye angry and sin not ; and let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath j" which we know is a verse to be found in the New Testa- 

eht only: thereby giving the name Holy Scriptures to both 
parti of the Bible. 
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tianitj, can bear us out in the relation of miracles and 
facts^ or persons, upon which our religion rests ? If 
those things were not, as the christians say, done 
in a comer, surely the opposers of their belief must 
have seen and known, or at least have heafd of some ; 
and surely so famous an imposture, if imposture it be, 
would at any rate have been noticed in the history of 
those days ? 

It is to be presumed that many works, written be- 
fore and af^er the Redeemer made his appearance on 
earth, are lost to us for ever ; either in the pillage of 
the barbarians, who sacked the towns, and destroyed 
the monuments of art and learning in every chief 
city of the Roman empire, which at one time included 
great part of the known world, or in the ignorance 
which every where prevailed, and the consequent 
disregard of literary property in the dark ages.^ 



* Every one knows of the destraction of the Alexandrian ti- 
braiy, which waf said to contain 500,000 books. 

Petrarch, in the 13th century, discovered a valuable and long-lost 
work of Cicero, on parchment, which his shoemaker was cutting 
up for measures ; he purchased, lent, and again lost it ; the work 
has never been recovered. 

Papias was contemporary with these writers, and conversant 
with the immediate disciples of the apostles ; he expressly ascribes 
the gospels of St* Matthew and St. Mark to their respective au- 
thors, and establishes the genuineness of the first epistle of Peter, 
and the first of John. 

Clemens at Rome, Bartrobus at Cyprus, Ignatius in Syria, Poly- 
carp at Smyrna, and Papias at Hierapolis in Phrygia, own all the 
books of the New Testament to be genuine, by shewing the most 
distinguished regard to them; by often quoting them, and often 
alluding to them : an honour they do no other writings, except 
those of the Old Testament.— -Seed, vol. 2. 

O S 
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Yet> whether or not some hooks are lost which 
refer to the Saviour, or attest the wonders wrought 
hy him, is immaterial, as we happen to possess a few 
precious passages in profane history, which relate 
more or leh to the subject under consideration^ 

The expectations of a glorious person. In the ^rst 

* 

place> the time of the prophecy mentioned by Daniel 
being arrived, it appears that the whole Jewish and 
heathen world expected a Messiah, or Bome great 
personage on earth. 

Virgil, the Roman poet, who lived in the time of 
Augustus Ccesar, is supposed, in his fourth eclogue, 
to describe the blessings of the government and age 
of some great person, who was, or i^iould be^ bom 
about this time j and some suppose he borrowed this 
sense from some ancient books of the prophetesses who 
were called sibyls. 

Suetonius tells us, in the life of Augustus Csesar, 
that there was one Julius Marathus declared that 
nature was about to bring forth a king for the people 
of Rome. He says, also, in the life of Vespasian, 
that there had prevailed over all the eastern part of 
the world a constant opinion, that about that time 
there should come out of Judea those who should ob- 
tain the empire of the world. 

Tacitus, another Roman historian, says the same 

hing, and that it was contained in the ancient books 

of the Jewish priests : so that both Jews and Gentiles 

expected now some glorious person to arijse in the 
world.* 



• Dr. w«u«. 
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Augustus Caesar, as pontifex or high priest, exa- 
mined the sibylline prophecies; and those he dig*- 
covered to be spurious books he condemned to the 
flames. In th^ others it is generally supposed h6 
saw a greater prince was foretold, to whom all the 
world should pay adoration ; upon which he refiised 
the title of Lord^ which the people unanimously offer- 
ed him. And this gave sanction to the relation of 
Suidas, viz, that Augustus sending to the Pythian 
oracle to inquire who shou](L succeed him> was an* 
swered by the demon, that an Hebrew child. Lord 
of the Gods, had commanded him to return to bi^lli 
and that no further answer was to be expectedi 
Whereupon Augustus erected an altar in the capitol, 
FrimogeDito Dcii> to the first-born of God»* 

His birth attended tvith signs in the heavens .'-"^The 
appearance of a Wofiderful star at the time of the 
Saviour's nativity is mentiifhed by Pliny, in his natural 
history, under the name of a bright comet. 
- Josepliua also tells us, that the Jews had expect* 
tations c^ a gjfe^t king rising from among them, who 
should have the empire of the whole world ; and this 
was the true cause which then excited them to that 



* That Xheie sibylline prophecies are genuine is disputeil. 
However, in answer to this, it is to be observed, that long befofa 
the times of Christianity, there were extant among the heathens 
several oracles, or predictions of future events, ascribed to one or 
more of these prophetesses who were styled sibyls.— StecA:Aot»€, 
vol. V. 

Julius Marathus says, nature was about to bring forth a sob 
that should be the king of the Romans.— Prt<f«aux. 

o 4> 
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war with the Romanti in which the city and tenq>le 
were destroyed. 

The new star, or body of light, which upon our 
Saviour*8 birth conducted the wise men to him, is 
acknowledged by the heathen Julian, though he 
would gladly ascribe it to natural causes. 

Children tvere slaughtered hy Herod^'^Dion, the 
Roman, in his life of Octavius Caesar, records the 
murder of the babes at Bethlehem. 

Macrobius, a heathen author, says, Herod the king 
ordered to be slain in Syria (which in Roman authors 
is frequently set for Judea) some children that were 
under two years old. 

He had a forerunner, a holy man, nam^ Jokn the 
Baptist,^ J ouephuB, an enemy to Christianity, thus 
expresses himself : 

An opinion generally prevailed among the Jews, 
that the defeat of Herod's army was a judgment npon 
him for the barbarous murder of John, sumamed the 
Baptist. That truly excellent man had not commit* 
ted any crime* His custom was to exhort the Jews 
to the love and practice of every virtue ; recoknmend- 
ing them to regulate their lives by the rules of piety 
and justice ; urging the necessity of ^regeneration by 
baptism, and a new life. 

On entering upon his ministry^ Jesus Christ preaches 
the voord of truth, and works miracles in confirmation of 
his divinity.^We no where see, in any heathen wri- 
ter, a denial of the facts so well established of Christ's 
miracles. We have, indeed, some remains of Celsus, 
Hierocles, Porphyry, and Julian, declared enemies to 
Christianity. But what they alledge does not amount 
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to a denial of the facts : so far are they from that^ 
that they, ascribe the miracles of our Saviour to 
magic* 

The Jews In the Talmudi in acknowledging the 
miracles^ make them to be wrought through a cor- 
respondence or intercourse with the devil* 

Josephus above quoted gives this famous testi- 
mony: 

About this time a person named Jesus attracted 
universal notice ; he was a man of consummate wis- 
dom, if it be not improper to call him a man. He 
was eminently distinguished for his extraordinary 
power of working miracles ; and those who were 
anxious in the discovery of truth resorted to him iii 
vast numbers, both of Jews and Gentiles. Pontius 
Pilate delivered him up to suffer upon the. cross : but 
those who originally adhered to him disdained to 
abandon his cause when he was under adversity. Agree- 
able to the predictions. of several celebrated prophets, 
he was seen alive on the third day after his cruci- 
fixion. He performed many marvellous acts, and at 
this day there is a numerous sect of people called 
Christians^ who acknowledge him as their chief. f 

That our Lord was a prophet, Phlegon, who was 
the Emperor Adrian's freed-man, acknowledges; and 
in his history has related several events which he 
foretold. 

He mas betrayed and taken before Pontius Pilate the 
Roman governor, inho unmUingly condemed him to be 
crucified, — The unbeliever Josephus, as we have just 



♦ Seed, vol. ii. f Book xviii. 
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seen, ailudes to Pontius Pilate, of whose cruel govern- 
meut he makes large mention to tlie Jews. This 
Pontius Pilate, in making reports to his Emperor at 
Rome, gave to Tiberius an account of our Saviour's 
passion and riesurrection ; of the miracles which were 
performed by him, and by others in his name; of the 
multitude of his followers, which daily increased ; and 
of the opinion which generally prevailed that he was 
a 6od» Whereupon Tiberius made a report of the 
whole matter to the senate, and proposed to them that 
Christ might be admitted into the number of their gods. 

Tacitus, in describing the tortures inflicted by Nero 
on the Chri»tians, says, they derived their name and 
Origin iVom Chri^, who in the reign of Tiberius had 
suffered death by the sentence of the procurator Pon- 
tius Pilate. 

The Jews, says Dr. Doddridge, in some of their 
earliest writings fiance those times> call Jesus by the 
ignominious name of *' the man who was hanged or 
crucified,'' and his followers "the servants of the 
crucified person." And Lucian rallies them for de- 
serting the pompous train of the heathen deities to 
worship one whom he impiously calls a crucified im- 
postor. 

Spartian also assures us that the Emperor Alex- 
ander 8everus entertained such high thoughts of 
Christy that he would have admitted him into the 
number of his deities, and have built a temple to him, 
had not his pagan subjects vigorously opposed it. 

And Porphyry, he continues^ though an inveterate 
enemy to Christianity, not only allowed there was 
such a person, but honoured him, as a modt wise and 
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pious mail) approved by the gods, and taken up into 
heaven for his distinguished virtues. 

Prodigies attended the death of Chrut— The holy 
Scripture declares, that there was darkness over the 
land, while the Saviour hung on the cross^ during the 
space of three hours. 

When the Saviour expired, there immediately hap- 
pened a terrible earthquake : . which convulsion of 
nature, about the same time, is mentioned by three 
heathen writers, Dion» Plinyi and Suetonius.* 

Thallus, a Greek historian^ in his third book, speaks 
of the darkness that accompanied our Saviour's death, 
and which he, like PblegQn, calls an eclipse. 

Tertullian and the primitive Christians appe^ to 
these two writers, and also to the Roman archives, 
where the account that Pilate sent to Tiberius of the 
miracles which happened at our Lord*s passion was 
deposited, for the truth of this prodigious darkness. 

Phlegon, the famous astronomer under the pagan 
Emperor Trajan, affirms, that in the 202 Olympiad 
(which is supposed to be that of the death of Christ), 
there was such a total eclipse of the sun at noon-day, 
that the stars were plainly to be seen. 

From Suidas, the Christian writer, Origen cites 
Dionysius the areopagite, then ai^ileliopolis in Egypt, 
expressing himself to his frieniijiiupon this surprising 
phenomenon, << either that the author of nature suffer- 
ed, or' that he was sympathizing with seme who did." 
This > confession of Dionysius was made before his 
conversion* 



* Stack bo use, vol. ▼. 
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The rending of the vale of the temple^ which is 
described by the evangelists to have been of itself 
torn asunder, is testified also to have been rent by 
the Jewish historian. 

He rose again/rom the dead, — This has been already 
testified by Josephus, who says that» agreeable to the 
predictions of several celebrated prophets, he, Jesus 
Christ, was seen alive on the third day after his cru- 
cifixion. 

Aurelius, the heathen, and master of Porphyry, 
on reading the beginning of St. John's gospel, swore 
by Jupiter that the barbarian, as he called him^ had 
hit upon the right notion, jwhen he affirmed that the 
Word, which made all things, was in place of prime 
dignity and authority with God; and was that God 
who created all things; that he was incarnate, and 
clothed with a body^ and that after his death he re- 
turned to the re-possession of his divinity, and be- 
came the same God which he was before his assuming a 
body, and taking the human nature and flesh upon him« 

He sent down the Holy Spirit upon his disciples^ who 
by it were enabled to work miracles, — Many of these 
miracles wrought by the apostles and first christians, 
through -the Holy Spirit, are described in the Acts of 
the Apostles, in their epistles, and also in the gospels ; 
by the fathers of the church, as well as by aticient 
historians. Indeed, they carry their own conviction : 
for that Almighty power that operated in curing sick 
persons, even at a great distance; which could bring 
the dead to life, and read aloud the inmost thoughts 
of man's heart, must be vast, immeasurable, infinite, 
boundless. 
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But let U8 return to the heathen accountSi however 
garbled and imperfect, grossly perverted or mis* 
quoted they may be. 

Pliny says, in a grave epistle to his Emperor, as has 
been already shewn, that in the provinces of which 
he was governor the temples of the gods were almost 
deserted, &c., notwithstanding the severities prac- 
tised on christians of every rank, sex, and age. Now 
Bithjmia, from which part this heathen philosopher 
wrote, was twelve hundred miles from Jerusalem. 
How could so many converts have been made, not 
seventy years after the resurrection, among Syrians, 
Pamphylians, €arians, Lycians, and otlier people, of 
whom he was at the head, if the apostles and disciples 
had not been miraculously gifted; gifted with the 
power to work wonders, and to speak the language of 
all nations ? Let a rude fisherman of Constantinc^le 
be set in the midst of France, much less travel through 
all her provinces, in which the diflPerenceof language 
is so great and perplexing; or let ihe same rude 
fisherman arrive in England, and endeavbur in the 
east, in the west, the north, and the southern coun- 
ties, in Somersetshire, in Yorkshire, in Wales, in the 
Highlands, in the Hebrides, in Munster, or in Con- 
naught; let him in either, or any of these parts, 
attempt to abolish the religion we have so long clung 
to, and to establish not even that of Mahomet, but 
one on the divinity of a male&ctor crucified in his 
diief city t what will be his success? Or rather, let 
us asky how many persons in this age of travel and 
inquiry, when many have perhaps seen the shores of 
Turkey, and some, resided in its dominions, how many 
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perions would be able to understand ten words the 
preacher might utter, much less pay the least atten- 
tion to them ? And yet, only thirty years after the 
resurrection of Christ, we find a heathen historian of 
acknowledged veracity asserting that prodigious mul- 
titudes of Christians were tortured and maJBsacred by 
Nero in his capital, which was at the distance of two 
thousand miles from Jerusalem ! And what, let ua 
further ask, did these Christians suffer and die to 
prove ? The truth of that which they knew nothing 
or but little of? Of that religion which they were 
conscious was false ? What ! when life was offered^ 
if they would abjure their new worship, would they 
not accept it ? No } then it follows they did not die 
£of what they knew to be a falsehood and an impos- 
ture, but for what they believed and knew to be the 
truth ; and if they believed this truth to be what the 
apostles and disciples i^aintained and preached, then 
also had they reason through eye and ear for their 
faith. 

People, it is true, may for a time give into an 
imposture^ but they do not die for an untruth, know- 
ing it to be 80, when life and even honours tare offered 
for a recantation. Men will, possibly, support an 
untruth, .when it is to benefit themselves, but never 
do they submit to death for their belief, knowing 
that belief to be false. What then so strengthened 
this belief? The having been eye-witnesses and 
hearers of those works of th^ Saviour/ which were 
such wonderful signs of his divine power, that nO 
doubt whatever could exist ; works which were done 
in towns, villages, cities, and even the priucipal city 
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of a great kingdom, before so many persoBs^ that they 
certainly could not be disputed. 

Btit might not these works be deceptions? It is 
possible that some wonders mentioned By the eVan^- 
gelists might have been considered unfounded : such 
as that two men known to be dead, a!s Moses and 
Elijah, should come down and talk to any one 5 that 
the one spoken to should be transfigured to glory and 
lustre; that the voice should have descended from 
heaven at the baptism of the Saviour ; nay, I will go 
^further, and say, that we might choose to think Christ 
might not have had any part in the cure of the cen- 
turion's servant who was at a distance from him ; 
neither in that miracle of the substituting of wine for 
water. These facts, and one or two more, might be 
considered unfounded, if they stood alone recorded; 
but, when we reflect that men from all parts rf a 
kingdom, and in great numbers/ crowded round, many 
on purpose to cavil, and to convict him who had been 
generally talked of as a worker of wonders ; wheh 
they saw persons whom they knew to have been born 
blind, restored at onde to sight ; ten men, at one in- 
stant, cured of leprosy ; several raised from death to 
life; some with withered limbs made quite perfect; 
others with palsy, and unable to move, restored to 
health and vigour; above five thousand one day fed 
with a pittance hardly enough for a dozen, and above 
four thousand, another day, fed in like manner, with 
a quantity nearly as small, from which the broken 
victuids that were gathered when the meal was over 
were in much greater quantity thaia the original pro- 
vision j when we consider all these miracles, with the 
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many others recorded, equally wonderful and equally 
positive, we can no more withhold our conviction to 
the whole of the miracles, than we can deny the truth 
of any piece of history whatever* 

But the strongest testimony to the reality of Christ's 
miracles is this, that no one of his enemies^ Jew, or 
Pagan, denied them by proving that they were never 
performed ; on the contrary, all his enemies admitted 
the facts of the miracles, but attributed them to some 
evil agency. The Pagan ascribed them to mdgic 5 
the Jew to a partnership and co-operation with Satan. 

To see the force of this remark, let us suppose a 
man in our days travelling from town to town, and 
curing all kinds of diseases and sickness, atid working 
miracles of every kind, not on one person here and 
there, but on multitudes and vast numbers in every 
province and county. The blind, lame, deaf, paraly* 
tic, are not put on a course of medicine, and then 
lefl to recover slowly, but are restored to perfect 
health by a word. We can travel to the spot or send 
a trusty person, and pronounce at once, whether the 
act be done or not done. If it be an imposture, and 
that sick of any kind, much less men born blind, deaf, 
or lame are presented for cure, and are not healed, . 
should we not hurry back, and without delay publish 
the cheat? And would not others go upon the same 
errand, and at length make it universally known, that 
no such miracles were wrought in this, and that, and 
other places, as had been reported by the followers of 
tlie man? And, above all, when the circumstances 
happened among a people, whose priests and rulers 
had it deeply at heart to affix the charge of imposture 
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to these wonders, would they not most willingly have 
rewarded any witnesses who might have come to 
prove that no miracle was ever known to be done as 
described, in one or other place ? 

Were such depositions ever made? Why, then, 
were they not produced } Perhaps the rulers were 
afraid ? They were not afraid to crucify the very man 
whose miracles they did not, because they could not 
deny, but ascribed them to wicked interposition. The 
Jews, were they possessed of proofs^ had gloried in 
shewing them to the world ! but they had none, con- 
sequently they gave a tacit acknowledgment to the 
world that the miracles did take place. And if so, 
then is the christian religion true : for the works were 
to support the doctrines ; and the doctrines are true, 
because God alone could perform the miracles in 
support of them.^ 



* Upon the whole, then, we may perceire, that the several thiofj^ 
which the prophets had foretold of the promised Messiah, wer^ 
fulfilled ia the person and actioas of our blessed Saviour ; but then 
there is something farther to be considered in this matter, and 
that is, the visible interposition of an overruling providence, id 
the eompletion of these predictions* For that our Lord should 
be born of a virgin, contrary to the known laws of nature, at the 
city of Bethlehem, when he was conceived at Nazareth and under 
the declension of the Jewish polity, as it was predicted ; that upon 
the cruelty of Herod he should be carried into Egypt, upon tho 
Succession of Archelaus return into Judea, and settle his abode in 
the obscure country of Galilee, whence no good thing, much les^ 
so eminent a prophet could have ever been expected to comej 
that the judge who pronounced him innocent should deliver him 
to death, and to the death of the cross, who (had he been guilty) 
must by the law of the land have been stoned ; that he who bad 
so many enemies should be betrayed by one of. bis disciples ; and 

by 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 

** BY WORK* A MAN IS JCJSTIPIED AND NOT BY FAITH ONLY." 
*« A MAN MAY SAT, THOU BAST FAITH AND I HAVE WORKS ; 
SHEW ME THY FAITH WITHOUT THY WORKS, AND I WILI^ 
SHEW THBE My FAITH BY MY WORKS." <* AND NOW ABIDETH 
FAITH, HOPE, CfiABlTT, THESE THREE ; BUT THE GREATEST 

' OF TdESB IS CHARITY." 

Thus have I attempted to run through the ground- 
work of our religion, of which a belief firm and true» 
in all its bearings, doctrines, precepts, and revela- 
tions, is faith. In the Faith of a christian are bound 



by a disciple who carried the bag, and conseqaently all his 
master's riches, for a vile som of money ; and that this money, 
the price of blood, should be employed in a work of charity, to 
buy a field to bary strangert in ; that he who spent all his time in 
doin^ good should be doomed to sufiVir among thieves and male- 
fMtors, and the mnltitade who were wont to pity dying criminals, 
should insult and deride him in his greatest misery; that in the 
division of his clothes, they should cast lots for his coat, and, 
contrary to the usage of the country, in the midst of his agonies 
give him vinegar to drink ; that, contrary to the practice of the 
Romans, be that was crucified should be petmittcd to be buried, 
and although hcf died among malefactors, have persons of the first 
rank and character joining together in bis honourable intermeat. 
these, and several other particulars that night be produced, are 
so very strange and surprising, that they must needs strike every 
pious and devout soul with a profound iense of the unspeakable 
wisdom, ^s weU as goodness of God, in accomplishing in Jesus 
ikrbat be had promised and foretold of the Messiah, by Irays and 

means 
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up his fall and hearty assent to the excellence of the 
scriptures and their divine inspiration ; his full as- 
surance that they contain all that man need know and 
learn to make him for ever happy ; and his hearty 



means to hamaD wisdom very unlikely, and very disproportionate. 
And if the predictions relating to the Messiah baTe^ in this 
wonderful manner, and by the particalar direction and appoint- 
ment of Providence, thus met in the blessed Jesus, like lines in 
one common centre, the natural result of this contemplation is, 
*< That Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the liring God." 

For can it be imagined, witit any worthy conception of G^, 
that a work of love and wonder, sc> great as the sending his son 
to redeem the world, should be in agitation for full four thousand 
years; that each succeeding age, in this long space, should have 
some notices of it ; that the several characters be was to sustain 
should be described by different prophets, living at times and 
places so remote that no confederacy could be suspected ; that 
each of these prophets should draw, some one line of him, and 
some another; and point him out, some in one capacity, and some 
in another ; and, above all, that every one of these strokes or 
lineaments should be directed by the unerring hand of God to 
make at least one finished picture, on puipose that the driginal, 
when it appeared, might be found out, and distinguisl^ed by it; can 
it be imagined, I say, that a Grod of infinite truth, wisdom, and 
goodness, would hare ever permitted, much less appointed, that 
our blessed Lord should in every part and line be so exactly like 
that piece, unless he intended that we should receive him as tb« 
true original ? Unless we can entertain a thought so unworthy of 
God, I say as that he designed to impose upon us in this whole 
dispensation, we cannot but conclude, that be would never have 
permitted all the marks belonging to the Messiah to have con- 
curred in the life of our blessed Saviour; and by these marks have 
suffered so many millions of souls to have been mistaken in the 
object of their faith and worship, and thereupon, without any fault 
of theirs, deluded into the heinous sin of idolatry, had he not 
appointed the man Christ Jesus to be the great Saviour of the 
world, and the Lord of life and glory. Stackhouse, vol. v. 
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concurrence in the beauty and utility of every moral 
precept with which they abound. 

But faith, to be perfect^ should not be conviction 
alone, a conviction to be kept passive in the mind, 
like any great uncontrovertible truth : as, that the 
heavens did not make themselves ; that the ocean is 
never at rest ; or, that we live whilst we br^atlie. 
Faith should be conviction kindled from childhood 
into genial warmth, and from adolescence glowing 
with an intenseness, which should seek in vtdn to 
spend itself in action, or, as the scripture term is, in 
works. Our belief laid coldly by in our bosom, is 
represented by a figurative allusion as dead> and 
consequently vain. Let it grow by thought and me* 
ditation restless, ardent, and lively, and we shall be 
put upon some exertion which shall be grateful to 
the feelings within ; and this exertion corresponding 
to noble impulse, and a strong overbearing sense and 
certainty of good, resulting from consistency of good 
thought with deed, will give back so fine a satisfac- 
tion, and confer so great a happiness, that the motives 
to exertion shall be strengthened, and the exertion 
itself grow firmer and more steady in every succeed- 
ing experiment. 

These exertions or works, which are faith in prac<^ 
tice, take the theological name of Charity. And this 
sacred virtue consists in doing good to all, and re- 
fraining from injury to any, because such a practice 
is pleasing to God. It is in this view, that the virtue 
of the heathen and the virtue of the christian is 
totally unlike. That the generous man binds up the 
bleeding temples of his dying enemy, because he 
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wishes the good-will of men, that whereas the chari- 
table man does the same office, on a like occasion, 
because his Saviour enjoins him, and that he ardently 
desires to please his God. Kind, beneficent Creator ! 
who makest charity the first test of christian faith, 
and the most grateful offering to thee ! Charity, which 
is but the love of God ; active good-will to men ; con- 
tent, and peace. 

And hence springs Hope. If God is true, his word 
is truth. Faith adopts it ; charity acts upon it ; and 
the content and universal peace which arise, form a 
basis for hope. Not earthly hope of riches, honours, 
pleasures : for good men are not always, nor expect 
to be, rich, noble, or prosperous 3 but hope of re- 
ward from Him who alone can worthily recompence 
good deeds ; and whose word we shall in another life 
see established, when the universe shall have rolled 
back to chaos. 

Such is the outline of our religion. We are now 
to consider how we may share our faith with the 
rising generation, and so give to posterity the in- 
valuable inheritance which our parents have-, be- 
queathed to us. 

In order to do this, we are to reflect, that the 
beautiful and perfect whole, which all the parts of 
Christianity united make, parts composed of morality, 
faith, and works, must not as a whole be presented to 
any child's view ; because such is the weakness of an 
infant's organs and faculties, that what would raise in 
maturity the highest delight, is utterly incomprehen- 
sible to, and totally unheeded by childhood ; or if it 
be noticed in any of its points, is heeded only for an 
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instant^ to be thrown away the next in weariness and 
disgust. Thus if we shew a qhild a dissected map 
joined into a perfect whole, a map which we have put 
together with some small trouble, and contemplate 
with satisfaction as a perfect work, he will for a mo- 
ment look on ; fatigue will soon arise, unless he may 
be allowed to withdraw from so large a view, to a 
small point or part of it : but if we give' him one or 
two of the many pieces, he handles them, anid is 
pleased. Take a child to a beautiful meadow, in 
which we ourselves may stand and gaze with trans- 
port, from side to side. The green hue is delightful 
to a child's eye, but the prospect is too vast for his 
particular enjoyment. Let him run and gather so 
insignificant a part of the meadow's production as will 
fill his little hand ; he is transported with joy, and baa 
received, in his way, as full and exquisite enjoyment 
from a spot of a foot in dimension, as we have from 
the space between heaven and earth, and from a rich 
scenery of miles. We may go further. Let the 
child be told that the fine prospect we lift him up to 
admire along with us, is made of a valley in one di- 
rection, wooded upwards ; a fine meandering stream 
at its base ; a forest on one side of us : high mounting 
on another, and plains in the distance. Let us give 
him all this unintelligible history, and he will under*^ 
stand not one syllable we utter, much less have a 
conception of the beauty which so forcibly commands 
our admiration. But let us, on the other hand, pluck . 
one daisy, or one small tuft of moss, and to the gift 
add the name of either, or both ; and the informa- 
tion will be welcome, as it will be understood, and of 
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course conveyed to memory. Daisy and moss, it 
will be rembered, are of suck a shape and colour, and 
grow in the open fields; thus much learned to-day, 
will give spirit^ confidence, inclination, and readiness 
to learn as much again on the morrow; and thus will 
be formed the first link in the. great chain of know- 
ledge, taste and judgment, which will at length give 
to the youth that capacity for surveying and admir'* 
ing a whole, which we ourselves may happen to 
possess. 

Just so is it with all human acquirement; but more 
especially in the acquisition of religion, because, 
compared with this, all knowledge is vain, and all ac- 
quirement useless. If we are careful not to shock or 
disgust infancy in its first steps to human knowledge, 
what should be our care when we introduce it to that 
which is divine, on which, beyond a doubt, our future 
bliss or misery depends ? 

Religion, then, as a perfect and valuable edifice, 
must be taken carefully down ; and every part being 
nicely separated, we must put forward the simplest to 
be ofiered to the child's view and apprehension, in the 
form of truths, one by one, and give or enforce them 
as he can understand^ or will imitate : either by word, 
or through example. 

Morality or virtue, as has been shewn in another 
place, is the prop or foundation pile of this edifice. 
This foundation is laid in the infant's heart and mind, 
almost from its Inrth; and is formed and secured long 
ere the first rafters, beams^ and corner stones of re- 
ligion are attempted to be set. But at length, the 
bandj which fieistened the infant organs and faculties, 
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fike the frosts on the soil, being broken up and re- 
moved, nature begins to put kindly forth, and to make 
promise of a return for what we shall please to give 
her. Thus dawns the spring of life ; and the good 
parent, as a skilful mason, hails the season with rap- 
ture in which she may safely lay the first stone of a 
building, which is to be her hope of defence, her strong 
castle, and her glory. 

Here end figurative allusions. And here begin the 
earnest labours of the parent. 

Happy is it for her, that her daily and hourly toils 
are sweetened by exquisite love ; and happier for her 
child that her unwearied-spirit is supported and 
cheered by hope I 



CHAPTER XL. 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 

" LIFT UP THY HANDS TOWARDS HIM FOR THE LIFE OP THE 
YOUNO CHILDREN.*' " THY CHILDREN LIKE OLIVE PLANTS 
ROUND THY TABLE." " AND ALL THY CHILDREN SHALL BB 
TAUGHT OP THE JL.OBD ; AND GREAT SHALL BE THE PBACB 
OF THY CHILDREN.*' ** IS NOT THIS THY FEAR, THY CON- 
FIDENCE, THY HOPE ?'* 

When, therefore, the child can articulate a few 
words, he should be taught to say by himself, that 
which he has heard others pronounce before he could 
speak : thanks to some one, he knows not who, for the 
food that is set before, him. When, also, he is dressed 
in the morning, and just before he is lifted into bed at 
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night, he must be gently taught to bend those infant 
knees on the lap of. his motheri and to lift up those 
little hands between the hands of his parent, in sub-- 
mission filnd reverence, and love to the God who' 
f<ftmed })oth parent and child. The fond and anxious 
mother^ thus seated, her heart swelling with emotion 
which none but a mother, listening to the new-born 
accents of her infant's lip, can ever feel, and none but 
a christian mother who is shewing her offspring the 
first step to its Maker, can know, quietly «ays, " Now 
look at me, xny dear child> and try to say the words I 
say." She then fironounces, slowly, a few words, one 
by one, either of praise for a good night's rest, or of 
intreaty for safety and blessing through the day. 
This petition may be comprized in ten, fifteen, or 
twenty easy wocds, according as the child is able to 
follow. Some children are more lively, eager, and 
desirous to catch new words than others; and as tliere 
is a vast inequality of abilities, and uncertainty in 
their time of putting forth, the nicest judgment and 
care are requisite to suit Our task to the strength of 
the understanding, and to lay on mind and memory 
no more than theyjcan cheerfully bear. 

And hence it follows that no other than a parent is 
fitted for this office. The careless mother may stop 
the maid, who is taking off her screaming child to 
bed, with a command to mind that he says his 
prajrers. But, alas ! how is ishe obeyed ? The mis- 
managed infant, rubbing his eyes in weariness for 
sleepy which he has been kept from tlu'ough his own 
self-will, is perhaps thus addressed by the maid : 
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« Come, my dear, mamma deeires you will say your 
prayers; come^ and I will tell you what to say.*' " I 
wo'nt/' is the immediate answer. ** But you must, 
you know, for your mamma said so>** will argue the 
maid. '< I wo'nt," will be again the reply ; and in 
fact, the senranty finding all intreaQr useless, and the 
child almost asleep> will Jay him down in his bed, and 
thus give the first dreadful notion, that sleep is as 
sweet and secure without prayer for the protection of 
an Almighty Father, as with it. 

Mothers, who ardently desire to fix in your chil- 
dren, not enthusiasm, or fanaddsm, but strong, deep- 
rooted principles of religion, entrust to no human 
being the duty of morning and erening prayer, which 
your child is to learn by repetition. You may ask 
in vain that tenderness of soul, which melts in your 
gaze as his eye is fixed on yours. You reqmre in 
vain from another your own patient ear, encouraging 
manner, inspiring voice, and affectionate pressure; 
and you may expect in vain that the homage will be 
offered to another, of a ready attention, of pretty 
efforts at imitation, and of the first admission of im- 
pression, which your child can owe but to you. 
Judge only for yourselves. If the evil in nature ever 
preponderated so fearfully, as that an anxious and 
tender mother's unwearied exertions from early child- 
hood failed of making a christian, what a fiend might 
not have been produced, had those unwearied exer- 
tions of the same mother been superseded by the 
cold dogmas of the maid ! 

In a few months the child will have advanced far 
enough for the pretty little prayer in easy verse, 
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which is alluded to in the note^* and perhaps the 
Lord's prayer ; besides which he should especially be 
taught to pray for his pmrents, relations^ and friends. 

In the course of perhaps the second or third 
twelvemonth of hb existence^ this child will begin to 
put to his parents those numberless queries> which all 
are at times puzzled to answer^ but which it is almost 
impossible not to listen to with interest. And such 
of these inquiries as have a tendency to religion, the 
child is generally disposed to make whilst he is being 
undressed, or when his bodily powers are somewhat 
exhausted, and he is inclined to sit still. Here again 
is another reason, why a mother should perform this 
office for her little one : for if he is undressed at a 
proper hour, he is not overcome by want of rest, and 
is inclined io prattle, and to give attention to the 
solution of his infantine doubts. He is likely to say, 
'' Mamma, why do I ask Grod to bless me, and give 
me sweet sleep, when I lie down?" His mother will 
reply, « Because, my love, God desires us all to ask 
him for what we wish to have ; and if he thinks it 
good for us, he will give it" Then will follow the 
great question, which all children who are taught to 
pronounce the name of God are sure to ask at some 
time or other, '* And who is God ?" 

To whose lot does it fall to answer this great in- 
quiry? To the mother, or the maid? The Al- 



* Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, &c. &c. 
This, with other prayers for little children, may be found in a 
small voluro« entitled " The Poor GirlV Help." 
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mighty (and blessed be his goodness) is equally Uie 
father of the poor and the rich ; the God of mistress 
and maid. But to put the argument for superior in- 
formation of the ond aside, are' the affection,: zeaU 
earnestness, solicitude of the maid, equal with those 
of the mistress towards her own child ? Impossible. 
Then is it impossible for the reply to be framed with 
the care and thought which intense feeling can alone 
dictate. If it be difficult, as a celebrated theological 
commentator has said, to counterfeit the warm, affec- 
tionate writer, it is still more so to personate the 
warm, affectionate speaker. We blush not through 
the counterfeit pen^ but who can long endure the 
ardent gaze and inquiry of even a child, that is 
searching through voice, language, countenance, and 
eyes, for the evidence of truths and the pledge of 
sincerity? 

This, and simitar desired information, is the duty of 
a mother herself to give in easy language, as she may 
find the little inquirer able to bear it. Such conver- 
sation» should never be allowed to last longer than a 
few minutes at a time, during infancy : for subjects 
so awful, if prolonged, might overwhelm a tended 
mind. Indeed the theme would naturally drop of 
itself on the child being embraced, and consigned to 
his pillow, and thus all appearance of unwillingness to 
discuss it further would be done away with. 

Other inquiries a child will sometimes make, which 
it were impious to attempt to answer, and wicked in 
the extreme to laugh at, as lively children of quick 
fancies may seem to eicpect we should do. But with 
well trained children, any expectation of raising 
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iftughter on subjects which they have never h^ard 
mentioned but witli respectful seriousness, is indeed a 
fiembJance and nothing else ; for such little children 
would have no more idea of laughing on these occa- 
sions, in which they had invariably caught and main- 
tained an unaffected gravity, than a tender hearted 
4:hild would be inclined to find a source of merriment 
in the tears of his. mother, forced by sufferjipg down 
her cheek. Whmi we are asked for likenesses of the 
Almighty, and for such information as we cannot 
give, it is better to. acknowledge at once that we dp 
not know,- or cannot answer that and siniilar ques* 
tions, than ioopiously dare to satisfy the little querist 
with any prevarication, or false representation of 
what eye hath not seen nor heart conceived. 

When the child begins to inquire, we in our turn 
m^ajk questions. It is of the last importance, that 
he should betimes understand^ the meaning of the 
worda he utters in prayer ; and the Lord's Prayer is, 
perhaps, the best to begin with. The mother may 
introduce her discourse by saying, "Do you know 
what Our Father means > The child will say he does, 
or he does^not. In the latter case he must be shewn, 
that as God made us and all thingjs, he is our Maker 
or Father. « Which art in heaven," will come next, 
and so on to the end. The parent beginning from 
the first words every night, or day, or when the child 
IS disposed to the exercise of thought, and going on a 
sentence or two at once, till all are fully mastered. 
One word in this beautiful prayer, " trespasses," is 
very difficult for a little child. Those who choose, 
mgy substituto the word " sins," which will make it 
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h^ 4ifioiik mm aiifs Dir. WmttaTB besutifiil Moral 
:$tm^3^ <» tfilai fi g mm in vene^ wliicfa we should 
iteis^wilxiBfiieBiiidsofdiildreiiy to some simple 
Hidadi watBf with which many would be delisted, 
aid not rest till they had acquired the words by 
heart. Of these deservedly popular little pieces, the 
morning and evening ones are peculiarly fitted for 
daily use; 

Self-examination, when the child is old enough to 
understand what we say, should be thus introduced : 

^^ Phiy tell me, my dear child, if you do not feel 
$<MBielhing within you, which seetns pleased when you 
have done right, and ashamed when you have done 
wrong ? This is conscience ; which is given us by 
God to make us happy in doing good, and uneasy in 
being naughty. Look then upon conscience as your 
friend $ and ask it every night whether it is pleased 
or not pleased with you for what you have done 
through the day. If it is pleased, thank God for 
helping you to be good. If your conscience is 
ashamed and uneasy, consider what it is youhavedone 
amiss; and if you have offended any body, go and 
beg forgiveness of him firsts and then beg of God to 
forgive you. Then try the next day to do better; 
and God Almighty, through Jesus Christ, will help 
you to become good, if he sees that you really wish It/' 
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But all this explanation will go for nothing, if the 
mother do not assist the memory, and help forward 
the examination of her little penitent. Talking will 
aid but feebly in her arduous task; she must have 
industry, patience, and exertion. To thmk and to 
talk are not enough in any great business of life ; we 
must act up to the spirit of our instructions, or the 
service will be scarcely benefited. How great is the 
necessity for exertion as well as thought, those only 
who are devoted to the service of training up the 
young can know, or even apprehend. 

This particular labour, however, like ail other 
labours, will be at an end when the object is gained 
and the work completed; and this heart-cheering 
certainty a good mother will find in a well trained 
child of six years. There is no forthei^ drudgery 
required to give him all the broad foundation of 
piety : the work is done so far,; and beautiful, most 
beautiful it is. The mother surveys it with a ravished 
countenance, and blesses God who has blessed her 
work, and accepted her child for his own most faith- 
ful servant. 
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CHAPTER XLf. 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 

PURE RELIOION, AND UNDEFILCi) BEFORE GOO AND THE FA- 
THER. IS THIS: TO VISIT THE FATHERLESS AND WIDOWS IM 
THEIR AFFLICTION, AND TO KEEP HIMSELF UNSPOTTED FROM 
TBB WORLD." ** HE WILL GIVE HIS HEART TO RESORT EARLY 

TO THE LORD THAT MADE HIM, AND WILL FRAY BEFORE THE 
- • k «. , ■- 
MOST HIGH. 

i '."-.." 

It is time now to stopi and fairly examine, not in 
what respects this well-taught child of moderate 
abilities excels other children who have had little or 
no religious instruction, but what the child really is, 
or does, to authorize the assertion that the founda- 
tion of piety is laid, and the work of infantine religion 
finished. And firsts our child is not exempt from the 
follies^ weaknesses, inconsistencies, and occasional 
perverseness of childhood. Nay, perhaps a ruling 
passion to which his nature inclines, and which is, 
with some exertion, held down under subjection, 
strives oflen for the mastery, and distresses himself 
and his loved guardian : a passion which, had it 
not been watched and discovered in the first stage 
of infancy, might now have raged with a fury that 
no precept or punishment could have held within 
bounds. 

But, on the other hand, let us observe morality and 
piety, how sweetly they are blended in his habits and 
his thoughts. Behold the virtue he has acquired, with 
the religious precepts be has been taught to cherish, 
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rising up in armjs at the first growl of this fatal pas- 
sion, which struggles in vain to assume the mannefy 
and to wear the sh^e of the particular vice to which 
it is kindred ! Ah, Morality, how couldst thou have 
l>attled alone? Religion^ how wouldst thou have 
prevailed when a bold daring vice had raised his 
head^ if habit had not strengthened the hand of vir- 
tue as well as thine ? United forces ! be strong, and 
be triumphant. Let but Vice lift his head and, be 
victor for a day, and he will instantly Qet about de- 
stroying your work of years ! Keep Vice in strong 
bondage within the cell of passion, and time and your 
exertions may stifle or wear him away* 

This child^ then, practises truth» for he has no wish 
or motive to deceive. He is dutiful to his parents, 
affectionate to his friends, merciful to animals. He 
is obedient when he is ordered^ and submissive when 
denied. Simplicity^ artlessness, and innocence are 
expressed in his words ; modesty and decorum in his 
ways. He is generous and confiding; believes all 
and suspects no one; he is active and industrious; 
willing to be taught ; anxious to imitate. He ii^ per- 
severing, and not easily daunted. Finally, he has a 
4ense of justice^ and is generally affid>le : thus far 
•extends his morality. 

With regard to his religious knowledge, he believes 
to be truths, which no mortal ever disputed, that there 
is One greater than any, seated high in the heavens ; 
our Father, Maker, and God. One who knows all 
we say, all we do, all we think. Who loves good- 
nesa, and hates evil ; who will reward the one and 
punish the other ; of whom we may not dare to speak 
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without reverence, and whom we may not disobey 
without fear of punishment. 

He believes that this one God has a son> Jesus 
Christ, God also, with his father, who came down 
from heaven to teach mankind the way to it. Who 
suffered for us, died, and rose again.* Morah'ty has 
taught him what is pleasing to man; and infaritine 
piety has shewn him, through conscience, what is 
grateful to his Maker. 

We must now consider what he does. At six years 
of age most children are able to read ; and our child 
can also read a little. If a girl, she can sew with her 
needle^ besides working in the garden or field, and 
tell the name of many a weed and flower, like her 
brother. 

Our child would no more think of quitting his bed- 
room, or of entenng his bed, without kneeling down 
to address his Creator, than he would think of passing 

* The Holy Spirit a little child oaght to be mad* to ask fur, as 
he will do in '* The grace of our Lord/' &x., but as it is scarcely 
possible to explain this, so as to make it intelligible to very yoang 
minds, we should either say that he cannot understand any expla- 
nation until he is older, or else tell him that Grace, or the Holy 
Spirit, means something like the help or assistance of God. Or 
those who could venture so far with a very sensible child, who will 
not easily be quieted, may thus attempt another explanation : 
** When you are very hungry do you not feel tired of gardening, or 
other work, and not inclined to do more ? But when you have 
eaten and drank, do you not grow strong and brisk, and wishful to 
run again to your employment ? This strength and spirit, which 
you then have to be industrious, is a little like thefeeling of grace » 
or the Holy Spirit in religion, which, if we pray for, God will send 
iis ; and then we ishall be inclined, and strong, and anxious, and 
ready to do his will." 
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his whole life without having need of sleep. It would 
be to him as natural to thank his God for his food at 
dinner, as to a civil child it would seem to feel 
obliged to a person .for a most gratifying present. 
He would as naturally reflect on hearing of a bad 
action^ how displeasing it must be to his Maker, 
as he would understand, at that age, that heat be- 
longs to fire. The dread of offending God, and the 
satisfaction of trying to please him, would be a feeling 
bound up in all his habits, opinions^ and ideas, 
and circulating through them, as the fluid of life 
through the veins, ready to spring forth at every 
opening. He would as naturally start on hearing 
the tremendous name of Jehovah used* in the most 
frivolous matters, as a timid child would shudder on 
being shewn the waves in which he is to be plunged. 
Indeed it would not be in long words, or preter- 
natural knowledge, in set phrases, or profound scraps 
of quotation, that this child should shew his piety : 
but in the turn of thought, more than the thoughts 
themselves; in the manner, and the habits, in a cer-. 
* tain tone of inquiry ; and, above all, in a disposition 
to make a stand at once, on meeting with the irre- 
ligious talker or evil actor. Let mothers themselves 
judge, then, by comparison, whether their own are 
truly religious children. 



* It is truly astonishing how many excellent persons, and other- 
wise religious ones, scruple not to swear in such phrases as these : 
** I wish to God it did not rain, I want so much to call on such a 
one.*' " I declare to God I did not know this, or that." " Good 
God, how surprised I am to see you." " For God's sake tell me 
what is the matter ?" " My God, how ill he looks,** &c., & 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

FAITtt IN PRACTICE. 

** BUIOLD I AND THE CBILDRBk WHOM TH« LORD HAtH OlVEl€ 
MB ABB FOB SIONS AND FOR WONDERS." " BETTER IT IS TO;^ 
DIE WITHOUT CHILDREN THAN TO HAVE THEM THAT ARE 
l/NOODLY.** 

Wheh, tbereforei the subject of religion has been 
thus carefully handled, and its precepts made pleas- 
ing and palatable to little children, an appetite or 
taste for such information is created ; and hence we 
may conclude how acceptable will be any religious 
food to such an appetite, provided it be only agree- 
ably seasoned. 

By the term seasoning, are meant the words and 
style in which the information is dressed. The most 
inquiring child will turn away in disgust from long 
hard words and unintelligible discourses ; and much 
more is he liicely to do so if he has been accustomed 
to good and judicious instruction. 

It has been already observed, how fine a vehicle for 
knowledjge are pictures. All the prints belonging to 
sacred history, in Old or New Testament, such, for 
example, as those of Mrs. Trimmer, we may give by 
two or three at a time, along with an explanation, or 
the narrative annexed ; and if such be offered in sim- 
ple language, it is as likely to work its own way, and 
make its own impression, as is any famous nursery 
legend that ever was sung or said. Nay, it is far more 
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likely: because Truth, that sacred and energetic 
word, Truth may be pronounced when we have 
finished ; and what child can hear an interesting 
story, of which all the parts are " quite true," ivith- 
out emotion ? These sacred narratives, too, are con- 
nected more or less intimately with the awful Being 
to whom children kneel, ^ and whose blessing they in- 
voke ; and will not this be supposed to impart a deeper 
and stronger cast of attraction over the whole ? The 
fact indeed is^ that well taught children love to their 
hearts a history prettily told from scripture, and 
when they can read, they are almost as pleased to 
peruse one; not in scripture language, however; 
at the tender age of four, five, or six years, very few 
children are able, or inclined to look into so large a 
volume, but in small abridgpients, or under the titles 
of sacred, or scripture stories, where they find enough 
to delight and instruct them.^ 

With regard to these narrations, however, it is bet- 
ter for the mother to relate them, first, in her own 
words. Next, to read them, one only, or a part of 
one at a time. And, lastly, to give the book and 
sequels, with some little form as she will do the Bible 
itself with still more afibctionate earnestness, when 
seven or eight years shall have passed over his head. 

And lastly, it remains to speak of Suilday, with the 
train of duties which belong to this sacred day. 

To establish in infancy a particular respect for the 
day which we are commanded to keep holy, is perhaps 
an undertaking not liess difficult than important. To 

•Such books wiU be mentioned io another place. - 
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an infant all dayi are alike ; and it is very hard to 
make him understand that they are not to he treated 
80; that some indulgences^ diversions, as well as 
favourite occupations, are then to be suspended, and 
that others of a graver nature are to be substituted in 
their place. However, as this conviction must be 
worked up into his being and habitudes, as are ali 
other great truths, while his whole being is ductile 
enough to admit them, we must make the attempt^ 
and persevere in it, and do our best, in the hope of 
succeeding. It were severity, indeed, to debar a 
little child any innocent amusement on this day. 
Walking and running in the gardens^or fields, is an 
exercise harmless enough. He may look over his 
pictures, and a good mother will quietly put before 
him his scripture prints, pr those of natural history, 
in preference to some others. Or the little girl may 
even amuse herself with a doll. But working with 
any tool ; sewing ; playing with and tossing over packs 
of cards ; thrumming over the pianoforte ; singing 
songs; playing with marbles or ball; dancing, or 
humming jigs, are highly improper actions for this 
day of rest and worship. I fancy I behold the smile 
of scorn with which a giddy mother glances over this 
page. "What!" she may ask, "refuse many of 
these innocent trifles to a child of one, two, or three 
years ? I grant it is wrong to allow them to a boy or 
girl of twelve or fourteen, but what harm could arise 
from allowing such amusements in first childhood ? 
There is time enough some years hence to begin 
with these restrictions, and to teach the strict obser- 
vance of Sunday." 
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'To such a lady I would reply by this question*: 
** Would you be satisfied that your child should grow 
up to the age of eighty ten, or twelve^ and neither be 
taught to know or love you^ to obey or please you ? 
For why, then, do you encourage him to embrace and 
look up to you with affection? Why are you so 
anxious to feed, to clothe, to preserve, and to make 
him happy ? Are you then indifferent whether he 
loves vou or not in return ? No, no. You wish 
your child to love you dearly ; and your ambition is^ 
to be considered the best of his friends. If then you 
take the trouble to exert yourself to gain his love 
during infancy, why should you not also, during the 
same period, endeavour to make him acquainted with 
his Maker, and teach him to obey, and to love him ? 
And how can he better begin to practise obedience, 
than by in some small degree keeping the sabbath ? 

At the same time, however, we are not to weary 
this little child, and teaze him by unnecessary pro- 
hibitions ; for Sunday would in that case be a day of 
penalty and punishment. Every mother, therefore, 
sliould endeavour by some particular indulgence, 
which is not allowed on other days, to render Sunday 
a day of happy intercourse. Her whole family might 
breakfast, or dine, or have their supper with her in 
the dining-room 5 or she might make it a rule to 
shew them new prints, or large books, which at other 
times are locked up in her library ; or they might 
have the privilege of cliummg two stories on a Sunday 
evening, and only one on another day; or a sacred 
history, accompanied with beautiful coloured prints, 
to be seen at that time only. Or one or two sets of the 
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carved figures^* as described in the note, migbt be 
shewn^ and played with, and explained on a Sunday 
evening ; and with all this endeavour to amuse, who 
will venture to say that Sunday would be considered a 
day of gloom and unhappiness by children? The 
costume of different nations^ well engraved and finely 
coloured, would make another innocent amusement, 
along with representations on paper, or in wood, of 
some of the Jewish ceremonies, altars, vessels and 
dresses, &c. Indeed, whatever we desire to fix very 
deeply in the mind of a child, should be addressed to 



* A rery beautiful and interesting series of toys, for Sundays 
only, might be formed on an extensive scale, to be called ** Car- 
ved Scripture History," which might be purchased by the rich for 
their children. It might consist of whole scenes from scripture, 
handsomely cut out in separate pieces of wood, to be arranged 
and ordered according to an accompanying representation on a 
copper-plate, or wood-cut impressions. One set of figures might 
consist of distinct pieces, of which one should be Adam, another 
Ere, another the serpent, and others the fatal tree, the bower, the 
angel, &c, every separate piece being made to staivd firm and 
steady on the table. 

The second set might be composed of pieces to represent Cain, 
Abel, the altar, the club, and an angel, instead of the being it 
would be impious to describe, &c. 

The third' set, Noah preaching to several wicked men, women, 
and children. 

Tiie fourth set, Noah and his family coming out of the ark, with 
a nupiber of animals which should either be put in the ark, or 
withdrawn and made to stand steadily at the pleasure of the child. 
These to be completed with ik mountain, on which some bolt ot 
groove should actually support the vessel, and an altar. 

The fifth set, the tower of Babel and workmen, &c. 

The sixth, Joseph, his brothers, and Pharaoh; and so on 
through the Old and New Testament. 
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th^ eye qsl well as to the ear. All grave and impor- 
tant subjects, such as history, sacred^ civil, and pro- 
fane, should declare themselves in outline as much 
through thie engraving as the type ; and if many 
prints in a child*s book make it trebly expensive, let 
those who purchcis^ be consoled by the reflection, 
that one such little Mjolume, properly illustrated, is 
worth half a dozen to which such auxiliaries are; 
wanting.* 

Should the parent .be of -theihumber of those who 
summon their hoiisebold -out Sunday evening, and, 
either through them6elve& or their chaplain, shew 
their family that it is a part of duty to kneel and 
pray, it would be of the grea^test benefit to a child, of 
even a year old^ to be present also. The mother 
kneeling, might seat tbi? child before her, and en- 
circle him with her arms, if his tender frame could 
not support itself iii the posture of humility and de- 
votion. If the hour for his goit^g to bed were six or 
seven o'clock, the prayers ilug(it begin five minutes be- 
fore that tiihe ; and if they were short, as in such cases 
it must be desired, the child would not fret at being 
constrained to keep the . same positioui and be 
quiet. 

The advantages arising from this plan are, that 
when the child begins to speak, and is required to 
oflPer up his little prayer, he the more cheerfully 



• The experi^ncnt is easily made. Let two c.bildren who can, 
read, have each the same little history, but one with and the other 
without prints, and let both be questioned, when the books are 
gone through, upon what they hare been receding. 
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complies^ as he has observed his mother and father, sis- 
ter or brother, the maids and the men-servants, all join 
readily in the same kind of exercise ; and hence he 
not only considers it a thing of course, and one which 
ought to be, but as he is the creature of imitation, he 
actually feels disposed to do what so many others 
have done before him. Above all, he cannot fkncy 
it a hardship put upon himself; on the contrary, he 
will probably smile upon his mother, and say, when 
she is gently leading him to the repeUtion, '* Mamma 
says her prayers too, and papa does, and sister, don*t 
you, mamma ?" and with the affirmative reply of his 
mother, he will even seem anxious to kneel -on her 
lap, and pronounce every word after her, if it be only 
' to try to resemble his parent, and his family. Indeed 
no little child ever refused to repeat a few words of 
prayer, much less could he hare been disgusted widi 
the worship adapted to his age, if this short, but im- 
portant exercise, had been judiciously suited to his 
capacity and taste. We who have sprung from God, 
are rarely found, in first infoncy, to struggle with the 
truth that there is a God. Children are so far from 
receiving this information with doubts and scruples, 
that they instantly desire to push forward inquiry on 
the subject : but, soon lost and bewildered, fly off to 
other matters. That there is a God, however, they 
instantly agree to on being told. And if they object 
not to this truth, neither can they refuse to perform 
an act which they are also told is pleasing to him, if 
it be but only framed in few and simple words, and 
that the effort required be proportioned to their 
abilities and strength. 
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- The mention of public prayer, at home^ leads to 
the consideration of public worship. The sectaries, 
in general, take their children very early to places of 
worship, whilst we of the Church of England intro- 
duce our children much later to the church. As it 
is of great consequence that the habit should be 
formed, it is worthy the most serious consideration 
how this will beist be effected. 

But let mothers ask themselves the simple question, 
what they reaUy mean with respect to this habit. Do 
they desire to make their children regular church 
goers, and are indifferent as to their being sleepy or 
inattentive hearers? Or do they heartily wish that 
they should have the habit of attending divine ser« 
vice, solely that they may profit by it ? Most mothers 
will reply to the latter case. If then a child is to be 
taken to a place of worship, not as to a theatre, where 
he may amuse himself as he pleases, in gazing about 
him^ it is as well not to introduce him until he is 
tolerably well prepared by previous instruction. The 
age of five years seems the very earliest which can 
possibly be fixed for this great duty 3 and no person 
need fear but that, with a good groundwork of re- 
ligion, the child will imbibe a taste and an inclination 
for what he can tolerably understand and appreciate^ 
sooner than he who is led to church with no other 
instruction or caution than that he is not to talk. 
Before a child is suffered to go to church, he ought 
by little and little to have been shewn the meaning of 
a great part of the service, by very easy explanations. 
It is inconsiderate, if not wicked, to throw him, totally 
unprepared, in the midst of such an assembly, and in 
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such a l^resence; in a place where, after the £rst 
surprise has ceased, and the slight entertainment de^ 
rived from music at an end, he can otily feel weariness, 
disappointment, and disgust. It appears both pru- 
rient and right, that he should be first prepared for 
the service by short and easy explanations, and 
taught what he 19 to expect at church, and what 
church is, by grave, yet not unplea^ing descriptions. 
When he actually is admitted, it should be to early 
Sunday service, or in the aAernoon, at a time when 
there is no preaching. The' subject of a discourse, 
short or long, it Is utterly impossible to priepare him 
for before-hand -, indeed, as a child of five, six, or 
seven, can have nothing whatever to do with a ser- 
mon, unless it be to discover that the hour for preach- 
ing is a very convenient one for sleep,^ as no change 
of position js required ; si^d if he may sleep quietly 
through a sermon, during three or four years of 
his childhood, why will he find any great necessity 
for keeping eyes and ears open during the remainder 



* I know a gentleman, who declared he was a very thouglitful 
ebild, and much disposed to religious exercises, until he was taken 
to church ; where, uiijlci standing little or nothing that was going 
forward, and knowing absolutely nothing of the preacher's dis- 
courses, he lost his reverence for religion, and became careless 
and indcTout. 

A child of my acquaintance was taken by his maid, at the age of 
four years, to church. When a few prayers were gone through, 
be sighed very deeply, and said aluud, ** Oh dear, dear, so much 
talking makes my head ache." When he arrived at home, he said, 
*' he did not want to goto church again, for there was a man got 
up and talked — talked such a deal, and nobody answered'him/' 
Had this^hild a pleasing idea of church ? I think not» 
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of his childhood ? The truth is, if a child may sit in 
sermon time> and not trouble himself to listen to a 
word that is uttered, from four years old to eight, he 
will see no cause for being very attentive from the 
age of eight to sixteen. At school, to be sure, his 
eyes may be kept open by the rod, or a forfeit ; but 
the habit of hearing, and not listening, will give him 
the power of amusing himself as he pleases. Would 
it not then be better to let liim hear no sermon until 
he is able to retain, not the words^ but th6 sense of 
even one or two passages, of which his recital at 
home should be made the qualification for another 
Sunday's indulgence ? For to stay the whole service 
should be held a mark of favour, instead of a tiresome 
engagement, which it is delightful to get over. The 
sense of one passage, in any discourse, remembered 
this week, gives a promise of double the quantity 
being remembered next; and mind and heart may be 
thus improved together. 

And when he is able to use his pen, it will be a 
good exercise lo transcribe what he lias thus orally 
retained. However, this hint is stepping beyond my 
present limits. 

The Catechism of the Church of England may or 
may not be learned before the early education of a 
child is completed, which may be reckoned to be 
when he is in his eighth year. A quick child will 
tolerably well understand, and soon learn two or three 
lines of it at a time, if they are tolerably explained. 
A slow child must stay till he is older, if he cannot at 
eight years get through this useful compendium of 
our belief. 
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The church collects are beautiful little prayers for 
occasions^ of which a child of eight years might easily 
be taught to know spmething. However, were I to 
choose that which I should most wish my little boy 
or girl to learn, I should on a Sunday, after he had 
been allowed to hear a sermon, give him the text^ 
to get by heart ; assisting him to find the same in his 
Bible. What a vast stock of scripture passages 
might be thus laid up in his mind, in the space of 
only a few years ! 



* There are many beaotifal texts in the most familiar language, 
which inclade a complete sense, a cause, and effect ; beginning, 
middle, and end ; and children almost immediately fasten on them. 
I remember a fine little girl, of scarcely four years of age, who bad 
heard many such verses repeated, one day attempted a prerarica- 
tion, almost strong enough to be termed an untruth. Her mother, 
who was reasoning with her, obsenred to her, ** If you say what 
is not true, you will be very naughty, and naughty children will 
not go to heaven." " Yes, but I shall go to heaven," replied this 
child with astonishing quickness, and with a smile, " for Jesus 
Christ says, ' Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for (tf such is the kingdom of heaven."' 
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PART IV. 



INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

" LAY THE EOUNDATION." /'.BUILD UP THIS HOUSE." ** FROM 
THAT TIME TO THIS, BEING STILL A BUILDING, IT IS NOT 
YET FULLY ENDED." ** THERE IS NOTHING SO MUCH WORTH 
AS A MIND WELL INSTRUCTED.'* 

Haviktg given our first thoughts and care to the 
regulation ot the passions, and the forming of the 
heart to morality and piety : in other words^ having 
devoted the three or four first years of a child's 
existence to the establishing of good principles 
and good infantine character, we begin to think of 
initiating him in the elements of such knowledge as 
is now considered indispensable to every one respec- 
tably connected. 

We now lay our plans for improving and ornament- 
ing a firm, solid, well raised edifice. An edifice which 
has been four years in the construction ; which has a 
deep foundation, height, strength, and all the spacious- 
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nefs we can desire, to set off the ornaments and finish- 
ing we bestow to the best advantage. We go to the 
work with alacrity, ardour, and resolution. We are 
pleased with the first touches, though they be but 
slender strokes ; and as every one in such an under- 
taking is sure to shew itself in some light or other, we 
rejoice, we persevere, and in a little time make a 
delightful and sensible progress. 

On the contrary, let the workman begin adorning 
an edifice put together in a hurry, without order, 
pains or plan, which has not even a foundation to rest 
on, and the consequences he will soon find to be, the 
destruction of his work ; which, having nothing stable 
to attach itself to, will be deranged continually, as 
the very edifice itself will totter and fall in every gust 
of passion and self-will. He must then find himself 
under the necessity of going to work, and of again 
hastily piling up the materials, which will shortly 
again be exposed to the same dangers, and at last be 
overthrown by the like cause. 

The mother who thus labours with the elements of 
art and science, upon a disposition which is not formed 
to goodness and principle, labours in vain. It would 
be irreverent to say, God help her under her task, 
for a good God will only help those who truly and 
sincerely desire to help themselves, by doing their 
duty. Every mother not an absolute ideot, knows 
what right and wrong are ; and every mother may do 
her best to make her little child love and practise the 
one and dislike* the other. Every mother, therefore, 
may have secured some kind of a.respectable founda- 
tion if she please ; wherefore art thou inexcusable, O 
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woman^ whoever thou art, who hast failed to do so, 
and looky the work of thy hands in future years shall 
pot prosper. But it is time to consider what this 
ornament consists of : what is to be understood by the 
instruction of mind ? ^ 

Instruction of mind^ then^ is the art of introducing 
by judicious means to the human faculties certain 
valuable truths in nature, art, and science^ all of which 
are comprized generally in the term knowledge. 

A mind will receive instruction by four different 
means; by those of observation, reading, conversa- 
tion, and meditation. 

The mind itself, or the faculties in which know- 
ledge when admitted is to remain, consists. of five 
powers: the understanc^ng, the memory, the judg- 
ment, the &culty of reasoning, and the conscience. 

The understanding will receive and embrace the 
truth, if presented in a fotm and dress which are 
pleasing and attractive, and suited to its own dimen* 
sions. The memory will keep and secure the same 
truth, and produce it whenever required. The judg- 
ment will brood over the truth, and draw from it 
consequences and effects which will produce opinions, 
and new ideas. And the reasoning powers will turn 
over these opinions, and try their value or fallacy, by 
changing positions, and battling for and against, to 
come to a right conclusion* The conscience is a 
power which is every moment reminding us that we 
are ; that we move or remain inactive ; that we do 
right or do wrong. 

These powers a well trained child of four or five 
years of age will have sufficiently exercised. *' It is 
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a^uuung to think," 8ay» a writer upon the physical 
management of Children^ ^ what a vaec a»lemblage o€ 
&CU are laid up iitthe mind of a child of fotir yean. 
And^ W9 may ftdd, moet of these fkcts nirast have been 
made his property entirely from hk own obM*vation. 
A fact that he obtcnref of himsdf^ he id tifoM likely 
to understand; and what he undefStaifds, he will ra- 
membe'r. Let ub exf^n to a child during four years, 
that fire will burn and destroy : unlete he see some 
combustible Conlumed before his eyes, he will not 
understand Uiis truth. But let him thro^ into the 
flames a piece of paper or linen 2 his understanding 
will instantly admit the fkct, which memory iv'ill then 
faithfully preserve. But nsdmory, it maybe ssiid, will 
retain some things which are ^ave the imd^iilYaitid- 
ing ; this is true, but as no ideas, or but cohfbsed 
ones, can be conyeyed to mind by mere sound, with- 
out atk accompaniment of the sense attached to that 
sound, the mind makes no advances in knowledge; 
and, consequently, what is given to memory remains a 
crude^ undigested mass, which judgment can turn to 
no account whatever. For instance : a very Hide 
child of good natural powers may be taught to repeat 
many verses, of which he will not understand ten 
words ; he will even teach himself,* thiat is^ he will of 
himself repeat the words on hearing them sung or 
■aid before him, and he will perfectly remember 
them; but as fa^ may not in the least undenltaiid them. 



♦ I knew a little child of three years of age, who was taught, 
with scarcely any troable, several Songs in English, i'rencb, and 
Latin, Slid the recited them perfcetfy. 
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be wiU have no relative or new idea added to his 
stock, and cdbfeqaently will hoi be aftyle to draw 
inference or moral ; hence his Judgment can have no 
opportunity for exertion. The faculties of such a 
child are therefore loaded in that division where 
memory is seated, but the mind itself will not in the 
least be improved or expanded. 

We do noty then, desire to present words^ but things 
to children. The words are the vehicle to convey a 
truth or an inu^e to the place of its destination^ 
which is mind« A gentleman waiting dinner for a 
friend, would be somewhat surprised and vexed to 
see his casriage drive up to the door empty. It might 
be a very grand equipage, but this would be a poor 
ocHnpensation for the vacancy within. The mind in 
like manner is continually on the look-out for the 
arrival of a friend. If worda are pushed before it, it 
never fails, at first, to look earnestly within and with- 
out for the sense, which they should carry along with 
them ; if this companion be wanting, the rbind turns 
away in vexation and disappointment ; until, from 
being played the same trick repeatedly^ it becomes 
habituated to disappointment, and may then> perhaps, 
amuse itself with looking at words: as an idle pas- 
senger gazes upon an equipage, careless to whom it 
belongs, and of the merit of the owner. But, on the 
other hand, the mind rewarded for its watching and 
examination by the meeting with sen^^ where, sense 
was expected to be found, joyfully receives and 
lodges the guest among ideas ; where, in so pleasant 
and friendly a company, new ideas are elicited, and 
improvement is certain to follow. 

q2 
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It has been maintained by some, that memory dur-* 
ing childhood should be well furnished with words, 
that its bounds may be stretched and its ci^acity 
enlarged ; but it - appears to me^ that if words are 
crowded in, to the numberwhich must be required 
for straining the limits of memory, that the boun- 
daries of the understanding must be encroached on 
and injured. This experience teaches us is actually 
the case. The child who has had a multitude of 
words crowded into memory, can have had but little 
sense offered to his understanding ; because his na* 
tural powers, of mind as well as of body, are too de- 
licate and weak to admit any great quantity at one 
time. If, notwithstanding, a great quantity be forced 
into his head or his stomach, he will neither improve 
upon the one nor digest the other ; his body will be 
diseased, as his mind will be enfeebled and obscured* 
Hence how often does it happen that children, na- 
turally well endowed, but being overloaded in the 
memory, in the utterance of many words and set 
phrases, are considered wonderful geniusses, whilst 
the poor understanding, suffering and pining in un- 
merited disgrace and neglect, is Iqfl to sink down to 
dullness and gloom, from which it never afterwards 
can be roused : the wittiest children thus making 
the dullest youths. The child alluded to in the note 
underwent this change. She was born with fine, nay, 
extraordinary powers of mind ; when she could 
speak, her quickness led her to attempt the words of 
different nursery songs and ballads, which she heard 
her attendants pronounce. Had she been left to pick 
up weeds and trifles of her own choosing, she had 
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taken care to proportion their size to her own strength ; 
but others saw her fancy, and, as is invariably the 
case with ignorant people> would not allow her as a 
child to enjoy the amusement, without marring it by 
additions of their own.* Her mother, toO| proud and 
pleased by the strength of her memory^ thought to 
try how much it would bear. She made the child 
repeat after her verses in different languages, and 
with little exertion they were remembered and recited 
to admiring friends. But the glitter soon ceased -, 
this fine memory was oppressed under its lo^d ; the 
understanding was clouded by difficulties, and fa- 
tigued by useless resistance to a weight it disliked ; 
and the child, who, like Tarpeia, wished to please her- 
self with baubles of her own fancying, entered into a 
compromise which was her ruin ; the baubles she 
sought after were given her in such numbers, that 



* It is most provolting tosee one of these meddlers go uj^to 
three_ or four well-disposed little children, who are enjoying 
themselves in their pretty, artless, and always simple conversa- 
tion or amusement, and put a stop at once to the harmony, the. 
delights, and the practical improvement of the hour, by some 
, silly exclamation, some ridiculous offer of better (by which they 
mean more artificial, and less innocent) amusement, and some 
impertinent criticism on the dialogue or diversion, i The amuse- 
ments of a child, whilst he actually is amused, should be sacred 
in our eyes. When mind ceases to be actively engaged, every 
child is certain to have recourse to adults for assistance, either to 
some new amusement, which should if possible be ready, or to 
some explanation, which if we can we should give. Then, and 
not till then, will be the time for the display of the wit and 
fancied knowledge with which some are so anxious to spoil the 
simple games of infancy. 

as 




V. 
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sbe was crushed under them. At five years old she 
was an inactiye» dull child. Her mother saw the 
change, and bitterly did she lament her folly. 

It seems, then, a most dangerous and unwise ex- 
periment, to enlarge the memory at all risks, ajid 
leave the understanding to chance. They are 'two 
powers which can never be e£RectuaIly served bu,€ 
when united. The understanding ought never Ur be 
presented with that which it may not share with me- 
mory ; neither should the latter have aught that is 
notabo giv^nto the former. Jm other words, if a 
child may not be benefited, in ever so amidl a de- 
gree, by remembering something be k told and can 
understand, then is that something extremely impro- 
per for him to know ; atd if that something be w^i 
he is required to remember, and cannot understand^ it 
is equally improper to force it into his memory, be- 
fore any pains have been taken to explain and dissect 
all its parts, and to reduce them to such a size, as 
may be admitted through the narrow entrance of Uie 
mind of childhood. 

But here it is necessary to make a remark^ fbr a 
subject there is, and one only, in which a deviation 
must be made from this rule* On the article of rer 
ligion i in which, as has been seen in that division of 
this work, it is scarcely possible for a little child to 
understand many of the words he must pronounce. 
The grace of God^ or Holy Spirit, 1^2^ point, for in- 
stance, so perplexing^ that we can never hope to make 
it easy to the comprehension of a little child ; and 
yet one of two and three years old may be> and is 
taught to say after the Lord's prayer, *' The Grape of 
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our Lorjdy &q." W9 must, however, reeollect iha([^is 
same child ha^ been taught, and understands who God, 
Lord and Saviour are ; he is, consequently, master 
of th^ greatisr part of the sentence, and some few 
words he is not bo much injured by passing over, and 
leaving unknown* When a child, too, goes to church, 
he must hear, and in time will remember much that 
he cannot understand. For this we have no remedy { 
only we must take especial care to explain whatever 
is possible for us to explain well, and for him to un- 
derstand perfectly ; for imperfect or confused ex- 
planations are better set aside altogether. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that religion should be given to 
infancy, because its principles must be worked into 
the child's ideas, and aflections, and very being ; it 
must be reduced to the simplest parts, and every part 
should by explanation be made still easier. Yet, with 
all this, some confusion will arise in understanding ; 
9nd as it cannot be remedied, we trust to time, and 
the strengthening of the natural powers by exercise 
and attention, for every mystery to be cleared away, 
and every impediment to cease. 

But BO oilier subject whatever^ for mind, can in the 
least be put in comparison with that of religion; con- 
sequently there is no excuse for the mother wha 
^MTces any other at all risks into the memory of her 
child, and who is at the same time indi£Perent whether 
it be above or below his comprehension. There is no 
subject whatever of which the first principles seem so^ 
grateful and interesting to a tender human creature 
as this ; no subject, of which the first principles are 
repeated morning and night, during an entire ex« 

Q 4 
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istence, and no subject of which any one of the first 
principles, which may not be understood in infancy, 
is npt likely, ' nay certaip, by this constant repetition, 
to provoke mind at last to enter upon tlie scrutiny^ 
to take it to pieces, and see of what it is actually com* 
posed ; by which process, and with adrentitious 
aids, sense is sure to be found, and the late stumbling-- 
block is seen no more. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

OBSERVATION. 

« BY THE GREATNESS AND BEAUTY OF THE CREATURES, PRO- 
POKTIONABLY THE MAKER OF THEM IS SEEN." << TEACH THEM 
DILIGENTLY TO THY CHILDREN." " AND TEACH YOUR DAUGH- 
TERS." ** PREPARE WHAT TO SAY, AND SO SHAtT THOU 'BE 

heard/' 

Children are so ready to learn by obseryation> 
that we have only to give them the field, and they 
will of themselves cull the flowers. If a mother^ m 
going through her house and offices, ^her garden and 
poultry yard, were accompanied by her little girl or 
boy, to whom such a ramble is a delightful, change, 
the child would be sure to mark this' and that cir- 
cumstance or thing, and improve upon it, either by 
understanding it at once, or by understanding so 
much as to have a corresponding ,idea, either just or 
erroneous, which will put him . upon desiring aa 
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explanation. Thus the mother night purposely 
loiter 10 an outhouse^ the pantry, or the bam> to 
gije her child an opportunity for spying out puss, 
with a family of kittens, or a favourite dog with a 
litter of puppies. The child would be sure to rush 
upon this, to him, most engaging scene. A good- 
natured child would' walk upon the points of his 
feet, to the furry matron, and would be certain 
to stoop down and examine her tribe with the most 
eager attention, his faculties as much on the stretch 
as those of a general in the tiy^n of a battle. The 
child so examining, would soon find out, and 
entirely of himself, that the kittens were blind ; the 
word blind would not, it is true, occur to him, but he 
would call out to his mother that their eyes were 
shut, that they could not see. Now such a circum* 
stance, so discovered, is infinitely more useful than if 
it had been related, atd the mother should seem not 
less pleased^ than the child with the fact ; but she 
need make no comment upon it, she need not lavish 
praises on the child^ neither ought she to lessen the 
merit of a discovery which belongs to him ; she may 
simply give a few words of congratulation to puss 
upon her new character, and then lead the child to 
another scene, without a fear that that one which has 
made so deep an impression, and to which she will 
give a sequel, will be ever forgotten. At the expira- 
tion of nine days she may take the same walk, and 



V 



* No affectionate person ba$ need to be informed, bow much 
the sharing in the joy and sorrow of our friends endears us to 
iktm : more especially in this case, with children, 

Q5 
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ttffAndhrd an oppeMunity for observatimi to mgrk 
its own waj. The child» Irill not fttil to return to 
tbe point which so foreibly engaged his noticei tmd 
kewiU m ^xtacy t^l out that the kittens' eyes are 
cpenf Uiat diey oan aee. The mother may now begin 
to reckon hpw maiiy days have passed bet^veen the 
Arst and second yisit^ and she will say nine. Then Is 
the moment^ and not till then, when observation ean 
help him to no other relative facts, that the mother 
may finish by explanation and words. All kittens are 
bom with their eyes shut, she may say^ and thdr 63^68 
are always open nine days after they are born. Crude 
observation is thus like a block of marble hewn into 
shape ; understanding is satisfied^ charmed and con- 
vinced ; memory lays i:^ the fact for ever ; and judg- 
ment and the reasoning powers are busied in weigh- 
ingi and turning it in every view, tind building ^upon 
it new and pleasing associations. To crown the 
whole, the child has the pleasure of the new idea, as 
well as of that arising from the sense of a discovery 
made. 

Natural history appears the very first subject for 
tender minds to be exercised upon, and, af^er re- 
ligion, it 1$ the most important. Morality, or virtue, 
as has been attempted to be shewn, is given to infanta 
in their tenderest age, no^ in words, but by example* 
Even when the infant is lost in thoichild, morality is 
seldom talked of, but it is continually acted upon. 
Religion begins in conversation and practice 5 and 
next to religion, the names, species, propensities and 
habits of the inhabitants of earth, air, and sea, are the 
subjects for observation, reading, and conversation. 



iu. 
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!^veiy ^oin); oonnected with ihe.simpfe habits of uxdr 
meik, domestic and tame, is delightfully intorestixig 
to all children, and is a feeling which should by every 
means be encouraged. Never will amusements be so 
pure, so charming, as those of nature when life begins 
to open in action, and the mind to enter into her 
pursuits with alacrity and joy. 

When a general Jmowledge of the many subjects of 
the natural world which may be found in a mansion,^ 
its offices, gardens, grounds, or farm, prepared and 
unprepared, living in the enjoyment of their .powers, 
or destroyed for the use or safety of man: when a 
general knowledge of these subjects is in a g;reat 
measure obtained, by the first and second means> 
namely^ observation in the child, .explanation in the 
mother, we find this child prepared for instruction 
in a more direct ^nd formal manner ; little books are 



* J'lre, air, earth, water, raio, snow, ice, frost, dew, &c. 
Coals, salt, slate, sand, stone, marble, gravel, &c. Iron, brass, 
copper, tin, lead, &c. Trees, wood, flowers, fruit, grass, hay, 
corn, inoss, straw, barley, oats, wheat, ryd, mahogany, coflfee, 
tea, milk, rice, potatoes, garden stuff. Sec. Dogs, cats, owls, 
sparrows, crows, game of all kinds, ducks, geese, turkeys, and all 
poultry; pigs, lambs, sheep, deer, horses, cows, &c. Salt and 
fresh water fish in common use, with shell-fish ; lobsters, crabs, 
oysters, shrimps, perriwinkles. Sec, Bees, honey, wax, wasps, 
flies, mice, beetles, crickets, snails, gnats, &c. 

Things prepared from natnntl productions, as silk, linen, car- 
petting, dannel, muslin, leather, tortoiMshell, combs, brushes, 
ribbons, china, glass, iilrer plate, beer, paper^ candles, soap, 
iO^r, butter, bread, cake,.floar,cheeM, peoij ink, scaling w^x, 
bran, needlet, pasteboArd, keys, wafert, papery clocks, watches, 
wUe, &c. 

q6 
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purchased^ and he makes the first regular step tQ 
science through the first lesson in the art of reading. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
READING. 

" UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READfiST ?*' " HOW CAW 
I EXCEPT SOME MAN SHOULD GUIDE ME." " THE WI9D0M OW 
A LEARNED MAN COMETH BY OPPORTUNITY.*' ** (WORDS) ARE 

. ALL PLAIN TO HIM THAT UNDER8TANDETH." 

Whek the child is to learn the characters of the 
alphabet^ which he may do at four, or five, or. even at 
six years of age, a box of ivory or Wooden counters, 
on which the letters are pasted, may be given him as 
a toy ; and he may pour them out into his lap, on the 
floor or on the grass, and be encouraged to bripg up 
every piece to his mother to learn the name of it. 
These names he will soon know, and a pretty simple 
spelling-book may then be given him in form, and 
his name written on the cover. There are little books 
of this kind at the price of a few pence, which have 
a tolerably engraved animal put under every letter of 
the alphabet^ and a child is extremely well pleased to 
be told what every one is. 

Now the pleasure of A, B, C, even thus prudently 
excited, is very soon found to pass away, and the 
mother who really wishes her child to have a tastCj^ 
or rather no early dislike to this usef^l, art, cannot be 
too careful of doing any one thing which will hastea 
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the change. She must not desire her child to come 
up and say his letters, but must rather bring him, by 
some incidental remtrk or action, to talk himself of 
these characters. She must not fix any hour in the 
day, or indeed any day for this office^ but leave the 
matter apparently to chance. The characters in 
general are soon learned ; but the first combination 
of letters into ba, be, in my opix^ion, is one]of great dif- 
ficulty to get over. For what can a child find the 
least entertaining in any union of two letters only ? 
A very. little of this division should suffice, or he will 
indeed be weary of his new employment. We should 
hasten to words of three letters, and here we may 
have many objects described by engravings, which 
will speak for themselves. The child may read b a ; 
he can go no further till he is assisted with one more 
letter ; t, for instance, when the figure of a bat may 
be drawn. But he will name the letters c o w, b e e, 
or p i g, aad the pictures will describe bee, and pig, 
and cow, &c. If we can arrive without disgust here, 
we have passed the unsafe ground ; the rest of the 
way is comparatively smooth. Whole stories may 
be, and are written in words of three letters ;* and 
many animals and things are expressed by such di- 
minutive words. The delight of making out what he 
can understand will be encouragement to the child 
to go on ; and his progress, however slow, will be 
rapid enough if it be actually some at the end of 
the week. 



y* A pretty story book for children, " Cobwebs to catch Flies," 
is partly composed of words this leogth. 
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Here ar6 many sobemeB and pUkis for teacbiiig 
Iktle childireti ±o read in a very short a^oe of tipie ; 
but we never fiiid> I beliere, that ehiUken so taught 
are, in the end, wiser or olererer than tho^ ftaduallj 
and gentlj initiated into the mysteri^ of the horil- 
book.* For my own part, I should expect the re- 
verse, and can truly say I know of no example. The 
powers of mind require a gradual and gentle develop- 
ment ; they cannot he forced or hurried, with suffer<- 
ing injury. The newly discovered chemical process 
for bleaching, instead of that by time and air, has, it 
is said, a speedy effect, but by it the texture of the 
manufacture is prematurely decayed ; and in th^ 
same way the schemes and plans of those who would 
hurry intellect, and push fwward by a short road to 
eminence in acquirement, are in general found to be 
pernicious. If idleness be once banished, or rather 
if it has never been allowed to shew itself in children. 



* It is a mistaken notion, that persons, to be made clever, 
should be made to read at a very early age. Let them> daring the 
first years of life, store their minds with ideas drawn from the 
objects around them, and they will afterwards go to «(udy with 
jnore advantage, will proceed with greater rapidity, and will re- 
tain with stronger powers of memory the knowledge they acquire. 

This is not a mere conj.ecturc, but is corroborated by facts 
which have come within the writer's notice. Parents in the 
North of £ngland often employ their ohildren in some useful oc- 
cupation till they have attained the age of twelve or fouiteen 
years, and then send them to school. The youths, eonsqipiis of 
their ignorance, apply to their studies with an assiduity that is 
truly astotiishing, and in the course of a 'year or two render 
themselves superior to tho^e who have been under tuition ever 
since they could talk. 
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they will lave to be engaged ; and if alMM& be not 
lendered odious to them^ when they are old enough 
to begin the elements of reading, they will be as ready 
to seek employment for 4hemselv^s, in pieking out 
letters and joining them Into words of the aidmals 
they ate acquainted with, as they are to 4ress a doll, 
gather weeds out of the ground, or wheel a barrow 
of turf or sand. The whole list of employments aii3 
amusements, or, if we may so express it, of infant study 
and recreation, will be blended into one mass of in 
and out-'door occupation, which may at first seem to 
be mixed by the child himself, without order or dis« 
tinction. Tired of his wheelbarrow, he may, on a 
fine summer afternoon, throw himself on the gra^ 
under a spreading tree, and begging his mother to sit 
down by him, produce f^om this very barrow his little 
book^ and ask her to let him find out what some of 
the pictures are. It will never ent^r his head that 
he is studying a task, or that one room in the bouse, 
and that only, should be the place where book busi- 
ness is tp go on. Give him a hiut of this, and the 
book will never appear in the barrow again, nor the 
bag, nor the pocket ; neither will he ever care to fetch 
it from its hiding-place. 

But no prudent mother will act thus. She will^ on 
the contrary, be ready to assist his endeavours after 
amusement by every encouragement in her power; 
and when fatigue arises, as it soon will do, from the 
exertion of finding out the characters of the alphabet 
so combined, the mother will be solicited to read her- 
self, by '* Now you, mamma.'* This request she 
should at imce comply withy and b^in to read the 
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simplest story in the volume, with sufficient delibera- 
tion to be understood, in a clear, pleasing, cheerful 
tone of voice. At the end of every third or "fourth 
period she should pause, for the child's comments or 
questions ; or to give him explanations if she see 14m 
distressed or puzzled. A good-natured child often 
displays great feeling on these occasions^ and sympa- 
thizes with all his heart in the joya and sorrows of the 
hero of the tale. It is not prudent to excite his sor- 
row too often, nor should he ever be caressed for such 
amiable dispositions. The modesty of virtuous feel* 
ing in uncorrupted natures invariably seeks to elude 
observation. A tender child, of even three years of 
age^ will turn away his head to hide the tears which 
spring into his eyes, on seeing the pretty redbreast 
he had two or three times fed^ frozen to death in the 
snow. A very fine little girl, the daughter of J. £.^ 
Esq., of four years old, shed many tears on hearing 
the ballad of The Babes in the Wood read to her ; 
but she did not boast of her grief: her head was 
turned aside, and the tears were silently and privately 
dried with a corner of her frock, as her aunt went on 
with the story. This retirement, this delicacy will 
always exist, where artlessness and simplicity are 
preserved. 

But never can we hope to preserve these qualities 
in purity, unless a steady and general attention to cuU 
tivate such charming blossoms of sweetness as they 
put forth be our constant aim. Sympathy is a gra* 
cious feeling of our nature, and is so agreeable, even 
thongh it may for the moment raise a gentle. sorrow, 
the^t it is in itself a reward for its own transient paiQ« 
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Children should never be praised for these feelings, 
nor should we ever presume to tear away the veil of 
modest nature, and force them to exhibit her finest 
feelings to the gaze of even an admiring mother* 
Her countenance need but express calm satisfaction 
when the child turns round and ventures to seek it. 
When his tears, or the agitation of his sensibility, is 
visible, he is immediately in distress for shelter i and 
the mother's eye should be artlessly but instantly 
withdrawn from him. She may look very earnestly 
at a picture, or read to herself^ as if led away by the 
interest of the subject, but in reidity to give her child 
an opportunity for regaining some composure, which 
he must do before he can find voice to request her to 
go oil. This short pause she should the more readjly 
make, if she have reason to think her little one pos- 
sessed of a sensibility too deep, and too easily roused 
by trifles. In this case it would be well to read or 
recite tales of a more mirthful cast. 

In the first six or eight years of life^ every thing 
should tend to use which is ofiered to the senses and 
the faculties ; every thing that children hear, see, or 
learn^ should be for use. Every tale they read, or 
that is read to them, should have a moral ; and that 
wJiich the mother may purchase in which she cannot 
find one, should be committed without ceremony to 
the flames. 

Thus the body of morality which has been given to 
childhood in practice, is again presdnted to him in a 
most engaging form by fiction. Many little tales 
there are for children, which convey the most beauti- 
ful and touching lessons of virtue to tb^Jieart, through 
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their understandingt and memorieg; and which are 
the more valuable as thej work unseen^ and teae^ 
oiituspectedly. It is astonishing to us that so great 
an interest can be excited by such twoae perfbrmancesy 
yet with some of the plain and simplest stories ehil* 
dren are so delighted^ that before they can read a 
letter themselves, they will carry the book with them 
Ibr days and weeks together^ all parts of the bouae 
and grounds, and will even put it uoder their pillow 
at night.^ They wUl ask every person with whom 
they are walking to read a bit, and will be as charmi^ 
with Miss Jane or Master Harry, the hero and he- 
roine, on hearing their history for the ienth ti?^, as 
they were the first ; nay, perhaps more so, because 
many terms are cleared up to tliem, and many exr 
pressions are grown familiar and easy> whieh Jn the 
liegioning pazzled them not4i little. 

But die most valuable fVuits of reeding are tbe 
questions and remarks to Which it gives risie. He 
starts the characteristic quality to view. Every diild 



♦ The little daughter of Mrs. M— — , a fine intelligent child, 
uied la«t year, when I saw her, to carry an old stoiy book from room 
to rpom, lui^er facr arm ; repeat, for her owa amvcettieDt, great 
part of a fiavourite story, and opening it at the.rigbt t^%ce, b» sh^ 
could not read herself, ask any friend to reacjl the rest, to which 
she listened with the most eager attention. I know also another 
remarkably clever child, who at three years of age was very fond 
of a little book, Iwhicli, when it was read to her by her friends, was 
piU'pog^Iy blunder over { a word hare and tb^e^re b?iQS IvispUced. 
She invariably called out very loudly that tbat was not rights and 
supplied the exact word herself without hesitation. Children arc 
much more disposed to love than dislike books, if books are not 
in»d« ditftgreesble to tbem. 
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will survey the personages of the tale vriih a reference 
to liimseif* Thus one and the siune hero shall strH&e 
tipon the minds of twenty di&reait children in twentjr 
distinct ways. How nnptnrtanty thien, is it to gather 
up these fragnimitSy that tiie mother may find the bias 
of her diild's nature, the peculiarities of his futtvure 
character. Here, as on other occasions, the golden 
rule is to keep back her Own tiioughts imd word», 
that his may advance. The geniune idelis and opi^- 
aions of childhood come fiEnrward With timidity, like 
the salutes of the winter robins: we should meet 
th^m ^en%\f and <sautiouriy^ or they will fly away. It 
slK^uld b€ an tnvariside inasdm wi^ every moAer^ to 
oonsider one native genuine Idea of her ^hikl^ drawn 
fresh and ilnsbli^ed from hlm^ as^ wortft a hundred 
of any she may l^ke from her own miiid and offer t»^ 
his ; ifor^ we may remember, an idea is Hoi a fact. !£ 
the child is puzzled by doubts or ignorance, ehe may 
and oc^t to help hiin ; but her ideals ^d .c^iiaionsj 
riie will ako jrecoltect^ Jure yery artifidaU amd Yfrf 
little founded in nature; hence her diild's miod is^ 
as, it were, chequered and distorted, rather than en- 
larged by them ; more especially, too, if her opinions 
are warped by prejudice, and ber ideas contracted 
through want of culture. The principal art of a good 
instructor is not to give the idea, but the germs from 
which the idea will spontaneously arise $ as a nice 
observer of character will be more apt to look, and 
listen, than to talk, without heeding inquiry or remark 
which is offered in return. 

The first question asked by a child who reads, or is 
read to, is this : '< Mamma^ was it ^ real little girl or 
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boy that did or said so?*' Which> in other words, 
meaos, is it truth or fiction that I am interested about?* 
Now the mother has either to reply in the affirmatire 
or negative. It is an awkward thing to tell a little 
child that the tale is^a ^* make believe" (as the infaht 
term is) performance/ because the respect which he 
has borne it is thereby greatly diminished ; though he 
may still be much amused and improved by the story 
and moral.f But if it be not true, a mother, it is to 
be hoped, would not dare to utter a falsehood. She 
may, however, take a middle course, and say, "I 
cannot tell, for certain, whether this story be true or 
not, because I never heard ; but I think it diight be» 
for I have known a little girl or boy who behaved 
very much like bim or her in the tale." The mother 
can, of course, only make the comparison when the 
simplicity and pirobabDity of the tale admit of her 
doing so. 

NarrationSi however, of which it seems astonish- 
ing that there are so few taken from history, sacred 
and profane, and general geography of nations, fall 



* It teGins a pity that the expression '* telling a story" should 
be applied equally to the relation of amusing and instructive fic- 
titious adventures, and the uttering ef a shameful falsehood. 
" A story teller" is either a liar> or a person of good memory, or 
pleasant invention, who recites his tales. 

f Three or four little children at play will take upon them- 
selves the character of as many grown persons ; and the eldest 
child, or he who has most energy, and assumes the authority, will 
issue his commands to his obedient little votaries thus : " You 
make believe to be mamma, and I will make believe to be papa, 
»nd yon shall be my aunt," and so on. 
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under no such doubts. ^* True story", is sometimes^ 
too, put under a title^ improperly enough ; for truth 
cannot be a story, but a history^ or narrative, or 
fact. * Narrations, therefore, selected from the Bible, 
from history, geography, or made from the life, are 
the most eligible of all kinds of books ; and when, in 
reply to the question just now alluded to^ we say, 
" What I, or you, my love, have been reading is quite 
true, and really did happen,'' the child looks up 
witli fixed respect and admiration, and after a great 
many more questions of this kind, ** How old was the 
girl or boy, man or woman ?" " Was the little girl 
like me ?" ^' Had she a papa and mamma ?" '' Was 
she as tall as I am ?" <' Could she do this or that ?"t 
after these, uid other such questions, the child will 
say, ** Kead, or tell it me all again, if you please. 



* These very relations, too, which are professed to be fonnded in 
weU attested truths, are called *' Stories." '< Stories from the 
History of England, for Children." " Scripture Stories." It i» 
highly improper to attach the word story, which at best is pleasant 
fiction, to grave history, much less the book of God. Truth 
should be distinguished from fiction in its title : the words '< Little 
Histories," ** Histories for Children," or easy, or pleasant, or 
simple histories ; or even historiettes would be better as applied to a 
relation of truths than the term story. The admirable little work 
which is entitled << Scripture Stories," is a model for compilers 
of pleasant infant histories from large standard works. Let no 
person, however, take a little book called *^ Outlines of English 
History," professed to be abridged from another work, as their 
guide, lest they trace, for infant edification, the intrigues of Ro- 
samond, Jane Shore, Henry VIII., &c. 

f The pretty work called the New Robinson Crusoe, founded 
upon the most delightful original one, is a forcible example of 
what I am now stating. 
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mamaia.** The troth of the relfttion seems to give 
faiiii new zeal, ardouTi and spirit^ to Mraio every power 
of his tender aind. He looks upon the book as 
though be could worship it ) and much of this eager- 
ness is exeited» because of the power which liiis word 
TauTK has to capti^^ate, and to inspire with re- 
spect. Ob, sacred Truth! which art bom with us* 
which we cannot violate but with shame and sorrow ; 
which we cannot part from, but in a fit of mad^des- 
peration } which cannot be seen without veneration^ 
or known without love; oh, teach us so to instruct 
the tender and innocent child, that he may preserve 
the pure admiration of his nature for thee ; so to 
form the youth, that the admiration of the child may 
be cherished and expanded with the study and prac- 
tice of the man. For all things great, good, pure, 
excellent, lovely, sublime, all begin as they end, in 
Thee. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

BEADING AND CONVERSATION. 

** IN MY Brother's house who will instruct me ?** " i will 

INSTRUCT thee AND TEACH THEE." " DOTH NOT EVEN NATURE 
ITSELF TEACH VOU ?" " THE SWEETNESS OP THE LIPS IN- 
CREASETH LEARNING." 

But when a child is of himself inclined to exert 
his powers for the understanding and recollection of 
what he hears, it is not prudent to let him exhaust 
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hiniself. Eren rational enjoyments sbonld be mo^ 
derate, or from pleasureis they will fail off to disgust- 
ful satieties. When a mother has reason to suppose 
that her child must be nearly tired, she should break 
off her readings or his ; and do so in avery mterest- 
ing place rather than any other^ for two reasons : the 
first, that he may be anxious to return to the occupa- 
tion ; the second, that he may know how, in smaller 
matters, of amusement, to be gentle, and to wait the 
convenience and pleasure of others for his own grati- 
fication. This is not teazing him, but giving him a 
very useful lesson, which at four or fiare years of age 
he is quite old enough to understand. A mother, in 
putting a stop to the readings may find one of many 
reasons as an exciise : she may be going out to 
walk, or to her room to dress ; she majr have a letter 
to write, or orders to give to a servant. If she do 
think proper to make one of these her excuse, she 
shcruld take care to shew her child that she actually 
will do whatever she has told him. If a child is not 
deceived by otliers, he will seldom attempt to deceive 
them. 

When there are pictures in the book, the mother, 
as a prelude to putting it aside, may stay a moment 
to look at them. The child will directly observe her, 
and say, ^^ Let me see too, mamma.*' On tlie book 
being given to him, he will enter upon a long list of 
questions relating to these pictures. " Which is the 
little boy, mamma, and which is the other little boy?'* 
*^ And where is the garden ? which is the good girl, 
and which is the naughty one ?'* '^ What is the good 
boy saying now, mamma ?'* *' Is he speaking to his 
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sister, or to the other boy?" &c. It is worthy of 
remark, how perfectly the whole scene of the story 
seems sketched out in some very tender minds. A 
child will wquire for every person of the book by 
name ; and seem disappointed if he cannot find the 
papas and mammas, and a family of sisters, brothers, 
and acquaintances, in short, the whole company of 
his drama, before him in one small square engraving 
or woodcut, of two or three inches in size.* He wil^ 
be equally disappointed if the dress, or other pecu« 
liarities, should not correspond in these miserable 
sketches to the printed description. No faithfully 
engraved scene is lost upon a reflecting child. He 
will look in the picture of a cow for the horns, hoofs, 
tail, 6ars, eyes ; count every spot in her skin, and be 
delighted at the fidelity of the portrait. He will 
even endeavour to make out the very tuft of grass 
that is to be cropped by the animal. The pictures 
for childrens' books should in consequence be better 
designed and executed than we sometimes find them ; 
but a faithful illustration is impossible, where one en- 
graving or cut is made to serve for the representation 
of different scenes in different works. 

At length the child himself will be able to read ; 
and not only able to read, but willing to seek in that 
employment for his own amusement. Now the first 
book which is left with him, for he never should have 



* I have seen a child quite distressed to malte three or four old 
fashioned fignrek, and all nearly of a size, in one picture>suit the 
description of half a dozen heroes and heroines, of whom some 
were aduHs, some little children. , 
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more than one given him at a time, and a new one 
very seldom indeed while he is very young, should be 
that which he has nearly learned by heart, from hav- 
ing heard it read many times by his mother. Some- 
persons may imagine that the child must have lost all 
interest in a work he knows so well^ and^hat he will 
not now read it, though he have the ability and per- 
mission to do so. But these persons judge falsely : 
an uncorrupted child will tremble with delight, on 
receiving from his mother, one by one, the little 
books from which she read aloud those stories which 
charmed his infant years, and helped to assist the 
development of his faculties ; which instructed bi$ 
mind and improved his heart ; in which every difficulty 
has long been cleared away, and every scene made 
familiar by explanation and thought. Such a child 
will seem to run to the perusal of this well-known 
story, as a man rushes to the meeting of a person most 
dear to his dearest friend^ one who has been often and 
often described in his countenance, eyes, hair, sta- 
ture, manners, habits, but never till now seen, 
or. made personally known to him. The child has 
heard every thing that he could possibly hear of the 
personages of the tale ; now he is going, as it were, 
to see them, and have an interview with aU ; to exa-« 
mine their speeches and actions himself, and to make 
acquaintance in person. Will any reflecting teacher 
or parent say, it is unlikely that gratification should 
not, in a very high degree^ be attendant upon such a 
perusal ? 

It is both unnecessary and injudicious to give chil- 
dren under six or seven years of age many books. 
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Xhey tbould have i^ very limited library ; but the col- 
leotioa should be as choice as the most anxious and 
sensible mother can make it. One dozen oflittle books» 
simple in language, unaffected in style, natural in the 
thoughts, incidents, and dialogues, and pure in the 
moral, one dozen of such books, though they be 
valued by the bookseller but at one penny each, are 
worth one thousand of those gaudy volumes, professed 
to be written for infant instruction, but which are 
better adapted, from the strength and goodness of the 
paper, to lining trunks or heating of baths. 

On beginning to read for pleasure, children in- 
variably incline to pronouncing the words aloud. I 
have observed little girls take their books to one part 
of the sitting room, generally to the window, and 
there seating themselves in their own little chairs^ 
with their backs to the grown persons present, begin 
to read aloud.^ This most useful and improving in^ 
clination is quickly baffled by some one, perhaps the 
mother calling out, *^ Read it to yourself^ my dear, 
I cannot bear so much noise ; I do not know what I 
am talking about." The child obeys, but with what 
injury to his mind, I leave any sensible person to 
judge. 

After reading to himself, or to another, when a 
child shuts his book, he should be occasionally ques- 



* U may be thought they do so to diown the noise of conversa- 
tion at the other part of the room ; but I have observed them read 
aloud when only one person has been present, and consequently 
they have had no interruptions. The fact is, thesotuid is a great 
help to the seme. 



i 
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troned as to what he hfts been reading. With an 
account of this^ he will be sure to give his opinions 
and remarks, and the mother will find them a great 
asc»stance to her in the study of his mind and temper, 
&c.; besides which, she will therel^ judge what he 
can understand and what he cannot, along with what 
suits his taste, and what does not. 

But all this will not be considered sufficient exercise 
for the mind of a child of six years. If the parent, 
then, must have lessons committed to memory, she 
will, of course, begin wkh English spelling. 

Now so far from marking down a lesson from the 
formidable rows of one, two, three, four syllables 
which are ranged in the spelling book like an army of 
soldiers for battle, I should prefer a line of one of the 
old stories so often mentioned, one composed of mono- 
sjrllables of no more than three letters. One single 
line would do, and 1 should thus propose it : '* I 
wonder if my little girl or boy could spell these words 
to me without the book." A child of the age men- 
tioned would be able to read for his own amusement, 
and he would directly say, '* Oh yes, mamma^ I am 
sure, I think I can spell a great piece of that, pray 
let me try, mamma ;' and indeed he would learn off 
such a lesson, and say it perfectly, and, besides, re- 
ceive his kiss as a good willing child, within ten 
minutes from the time the task, which in this way is 
no task, was proposed. Spelling the articles in use, 
as bread, water, beer, cheese, &c., is very entertaiiiing 
when children have some notion of the way in Which 
they are to travel through the words; aqd they 
are often found to try at whole sentences, when 

r2 
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spelling has not been made a disagreeable labour to 
them.* 

Next to spelhng the words, are those lessons whith 
consist of repetition of sentences ; of this kind of ex- 
ercise are prayers^ grammar, poetry, geography, &c. 

The study of grammar from a book seems wholly 
unnecessary for children o£ the age under our con- 
sideration f A mother, in conversation, may teach her 
child what a noun, and adjective, and 6ome other 
parts of speech are, but nature^s works, and morality 
in general, with the little devotional exercises men- 
tioned, afford all that can be desired for learning, as 
it is termed, off-book during first childhood. 

There are, I believe, several catechisms of things^ 
most in use ; from the best of these works a child 
may learn a small piece, spelling it first and repeat- 
ing the whole afterwards. But let it be remembered, 
that whatever he is required to learn should be for 
his advantage and profit ; *< let him learn nothing 



* One of the children alladed to in a foregoing page used to 
begin to spell for her own amusement, before she was ap, whilst 
she was waiting for her maid to come and dress her. Her autkt, 
with whom she sometimes slept, overheard her, one morning,, 
going very rapidly forward in this manner : ** I w i s b wish, she 
she, wood would, com come, and and, d r e s dress, m e m«, 
and and, get get, me me, my my, froc frock, an dand,glu vs 
gloi'es, &c. The brother of this child, though younger, was 
equally fond of spelling for his own amusement all the little 
words he could think of, as fast as possible, thus : pig pig, fig 
fig> g > g g'^gi r i g rig, b i g big, d i g dig, &c. 
, f This work is only intended as a preliminary to the Private 
Edacation, which takes up the instruction of children from the. 
age of seven or eight. 
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whilst a child," says Dr. Watts, "which hd ought to 
forget when a man." Mrs. Trimmer's introduction to 
the knowledge of nature is a very pretty book for 
reading, but rather too difficult for a child of six of 
seven to commit to memory. Many of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld's little pieces, I mean those that describe na- 
tural objects, in very easy language, are admirably 
suited ta our purpose. 

Easy poetry, too, may be made subservient to Che 
same end. Many a precept of morality is preserved 
in poetry which would be forgotten in any other 
shape. Some little pieces, too, there are, scattered in 
the works of writers for children, which professedly 
treat of nature in her vegetable or animal kingdom, 
and they are too well adapted to the improvement of 
tender minds, not to encourage us ta a search for 
them. Such pieces should be read several times to 
the child ; he should then read them himself, and 
finish by learning a verse or a couple of lines. Any 
thing worth learning is worth remembering. 

A child will have a great deal of pleasure in repeat- 
ing his little stock of pieces one by one, beginning 
with Dr. Watts, and ending, if he please, with Mrs. 
Leycester, as he sits by or walks out with his mo- 
ther. But if we go further, and require him to dis- 
play his knowledge for the public adulation, and pri- 
vate ridicule of acquaintances, adieu to the gratifica- 
tion of walking and repeating to his mother. From 
an engaging, natural, unaffected child, he will be- 
come a pedantic, conceited, insufferable little prig* 
and will cease to learn, because he will think he al- 
ready knows enough to be thought a wonder. 

R 3 
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Nmnberuigy or reckoBu^ in a very sitnple mantiery 
\}f marblety plunasi nuts, or countersi Is fin useful 
teereise for the mind, and a good preparation for 
arithmetic* This exercise is adapted to children, 
and described at length in the sequel to this work, 
and therefore needs not po be repeated here. 

Writing, for children yoUng as those m question, is 
an art with which we can have nothing to do here : 
boi a simple exercise ib connected with it of no little 
nnportance to children; it is that of writing down 
meMages from the child to aa absent Cslber, sister, or 
friend, which exertion, after a few trials, will form a 
kind of epistle, and will put hkn upon reflecriog and 
arranging his thoughts. Such epistles writieii by us, 
vj^rbatim, from the dictation of the little one, are 
sometimes very curious. I have seen several, and 
iritb some have been highly gratified. 

TThe last exercise which I shall here recommend is 
one connected with another language than his own. 

In our country, French is considered almost indis* 
pensable ; and as this is the case, and that the organs 
of a little child may yield to any effort at imitation, I 
see no inconveniences that can arise from children 
attempting, now and then, a little dialogue in that 
language. For example : articles on the biieak^t, 
or dinner table, might be asked for in French ; ihe 
diild will immediately catch the soiinds, and pro^ 
nounce exactly as the speaker. Short sentences, as, 
'' open the door, sit down, speak to me,*' &c., might be 
laamed with scarcely any trouble. Here, however, 
such leSsotts should stop. A child busy with rdigion 
morality, and the book of nature, has no time for the 
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book of foreign tosguet : much less sh^Mild he have 
the prayer of praise to his Creator for giving him food« 
ibrced iato^his head> in lines of gibberish, of which 
he only understands one or two words at the mosl. 

A child repeating a prayer and a grace in an un- 
known tongue 1 Is it possible ? Yes> I have seen se^ 
i^eral children labouring under their load^ whilst their 
minds were distracted between the temptation of the 
viands and the burthen of the task, every idea of 
piely being entirely out of the question. Yet these 
were aoC the children of Roman Catholics, but of 
Frotestanu. What infatuation I 



CHAI>TER XLVn. 

MEDITATION. 

« TUEN WENT THET ON TUBIB WAY, EVERY ONE TO EAT, AND 
DRINK, AND MAKE MERRY." '* BECAUSE THEY UNDERSTOOD 
THE WORDS WHEREIN THEY WERE INSTRUCTED." '* EVIL 
COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT QOOD MANNERS." 

A FEW more remarks upon the instruction of mind 
shall be o^ed, and with the subject of manners, this 
part of the work shall end. 

Of the five powers of the infant mind, two> namely, 
the miderslanding and the memory, have been just 
treated of. The conscience has been also noticed, 
bat in another place. The judgment, therefore, and 
reasoning powers now remain for our consideratioii. 

A 4 
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The judgment of children U set to work by wintl 
they observe, what they read and understand,. and 
what they hear in conversation. It is for the reason- 
ing powers, then, to try how far this judgment ia true 
or false : and these powers are to be called into action 
by the mother's encouragement and assistance.; 

Girls, who are of more sedate dispositions than boys^ 
will beg a needle and thread of their mothers, and ait 
quietly working, and chatting, by turns, at their aide^ 
asking many questions, and passing their judgment 
freely enough upon things and persons.* . Sometimes 
they speak of what they have read; at others of 
ifhat they have seen or heard. Upon these they 
form opinions, which are often strangely ludicrous^ or 
palpably wrong. The first we need not be in a hurry 
to put right ; but the second will require a tender 
and gentle correction, not directly by words, but by 
the placing of the thing to be judged in a right view 
before the child, and by leaving him to draw the in- 
ferences. Judgment will thus be rectified by itself. 

As attention to this matter is of great importance, 
the boys should also be encouraged to speak their 
thoughts, and express themselves with a ijnodestas- 
surance upon those things that pass through their 
9iinds. But in general we find it less difficult to fix 
the attention of girls to little discussions of thia sort 

■ . ...1.1 'I'l l 

■*■ 1 do not tbink a child U cquM to the. strong exertidn of nben- 
ial and bodily powers at one and the same instant, likea.gro^n 
p«rsoo. A little girl trying to use her needle properly, will not 
be able also to carry on an argument : she will lay down her work 
whilst she is speaking, and take it up when she has nothing mof % 
to4ay. 
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ihaQ tlbat of boys ; at least during the first years of 
childhood. However we must> by some pleasing me- 
thods, invite them, that we may draw forth from the 
judgment whatever is there formed, and endeavour 
to correct and amend where amendment seems abso- 
lutely required. For instance : children should be 
taught in agreeable conversation, and on these seasona- 
ble opportunities, to pass no judgment on men and 
thitigs rashly or suddenly, but to withhold their 
judgment till they see sufficient reason to determine 
them. To this end> they should be shewn in trifUng 
matters how often they are deceived, when they 
judge on a sudden, without due consideration, and 
how often they are forced to change their opinions. 
That they should judge, not merely by outward shew 
and appearance, but by searching things to the bot- 
tom ; they should be convinced, that every man who 
has fine clothes is l^ot rich^* and that every man who 
talks hard words is not wise or learned ; that every 
one who wears a red coat is not a soldier, nor every 
person good-humoured who says very polite things in 
company ; that they should use and exercise their 
reason on all subjects excepting that of religion, 
which is to be judged and determined by the word of 
God. 

The reasoning powers are so nearly allied to the 
judgment, that they should be cultivated and im- 
proved nearly in the same manner. When children 
say they like this or dislike that; that they admire 
.ooe, aud disapprove of another, that they are pleased 



* Tbe author is here indebted to Dr. Watts. 
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wMi thii and disappointed #tth that tfiidg, they 
•hould be a]wa3r8 asked — for why? what reason they 
hanre for expressing themselves thus, or feeling in 
that manner? In return for which confidencei the 
mother may shew them, when she does anything fbr 
their goody why she did it> that they may be con- 
Tinced it was fit and necessary to be done, though 
perhaps it was not so pleasing to them. By calling 
their young reason thus into exercise, they will be 
taoght wisdom betimes; they will be led to a rational 
oanduct in their childish years, and by these means 
also there win always be a handle to take hold of in 
order to persuade them to their duty, and to save 
them from mischief. 

In the nmnners alone will the difflsrence be ob- 
served between a respectably and a nobly bom young 
person : the branches of education in these days 
are taught equally to both. Religion and virtue 
surely belong to one as much as to the other ; but 
in the manners, or carriage and deportment, there is 
generally a very great distinction. The child of no- 
ble parents, who is much in the company of his mo- 
ther, habitually acquires, not her gracefulness and 
dignified carriage, for these do not belong to tender 
age, unpractised in the forms of society, but a gentle 
readiness in his deportment to oblige and be obliged ; 
a sort of delicacy whieh shrinks from vulgar tricks or 
coarse words ; a controul over his actions, atfitudef, 
opinions, and feelings, which prevents him from shotk^ 
ing the ears or eyes of those persons of quality 1B6 
whom in his mother's drawing room he is occasionally 
admitted. This elegant reserve of feeling and man- 
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n», which thus hat iu begisniiig, and which aloire 
distingaishes the child of nobility from him of the 
vulgar rich. Is engaging, if it be totally unmixed with 
affectation ; that isi if it be imitation formed uncon- 
aqxNisly into habit, and not mere mimicry, which is 
piH on in the driiwing-room with persons of rank, iknd 
puc off in the nursery with tlie maids, or in the study, 
if the child be old enough to have one, wi^ the go- 
verness 1 have seen several such children of quality 
who could be well l»red in the drawing-room, but who 
were in the nursery and study to be distinguished in 
nothing from the coarsest, rudest, most boisterous, 
and most unmannerly children of the middle classes. 
Some pebbles will never take a polish. There are 
children who, let their rank be high as it may, are 
never, can never during existence, be made acquaint* 
ed with refinement and the graces. The most por 
lished gentleman in England had, as it is saidj one of 
the dullest and most ordinary mannered of men for 
his son, notwithstanding the unceasing pains he took 
when wit!) him, and the volumes of letters he was at 
the trouble to write, to him when absent ; and these 
chiefly too upon the subject he held to be of so much 
importance in education : the formation of the man- 
ners. But indeed there are some minds which will 
receive no one impression but such as they have a 
conc^t for. Let us hope they are few in number ; 
thottgh it is to be doubted whether those few havp 
not been so distorted, and crookened in infancy, by 
improper treatment, as to reduce the instances of ab- 
solute perverseness and detttmination against every 
exertion and practice required, to none. I do not 

R 6 
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know any one person or child, however bad be 90* 
to^ly be, and however detestable he is id iseproieata- 
tion, in whom I might not trace back the origin of fo 
extraordinary a deformity to accidental causes, in the 
Improper, the cruel> the fatal treatment of his tn&noy. 
For children of quality, any hints upon the manners 
becoming the station they are hereafter to fill, wiU 
readily suggest themselves to the minds of the noble 
parents : but a few observations on the tricks and bad 
habits, which all children will at times fall into, m^ 
not be generally unacceptable ; especially, too, as 
they are chiefly drawn from the work of the dis- 
tinguished writer not long since mentioned. 

The God of nature has given children eyes^.and 
tongues, and feet, and arms^ and hands ; it is expe- 
dient that parents should teach their children the pro* 
per use of them. And first with respect to the eyes : 

They should be warned against a staring look ; 
•against stretching their eyelids into a glare of wild- 
^ess. They should be forbidden to look aside on 
any object in a squinting manner, when their faces 
are turned another way, and should be encouraged 
to look in the face of the person they speak to, yet 
with an humble, modest aspect, as befits a child. A 
becoming courage, and a becoming modesty dwell 
much in the eye. 

Some children should be admonished to lay aside a 
gloomy and frowning look, a scowling air, an uneasy 
and forbidding aspect ; they should be taught to 
smooth the ruffles of their brow, and put on a lively, 
pleasing, and cheerful countenance among their 
friends. Some theref are, who have all these graces 
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by nfltture, \mt those who have them not may be cor- 
rected aod softened by the care of parents in younger 
years. 

Parents should teach children to use their tongues 
properly and agreeably ; not only to speak plainly, 
but to pronounce their words properly and distinctly : 
noc hurrying with a tumult of syllables upon their lips, 
which will sound like foreign gibberish, and never 
be understood ; nor should they drawl out their words 
in a slow, long tone, which is equally ungraceful and 
disagreeable. 

Lisping and stammering are two common faults in 
speaking, which should be corrected early in children. 
Parents should make them stand firm and strong, 
when they do stand on their feet, and walk in a de* 
cent becoming manner, without turning either or 
both of their feet inwards; without little jerks in their 
motion, or long strides, or any of those awkwardnesses, 
which continue with many persons to old age for 
want of having these irregularities corrected when 
they were young. Children should be indulged in 
their sports, sometimes in running swiftly, and in leap- 
ing, where there is no danger, in order to exercise 
their limbs, and make them pliant and nimble, strong 
and active, on all occasions. 

Buc the mention of sports brings me to the fifth 
part of this work, to that in which the recreations 
and amusements of children are briefij considered. 
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PART V. 



AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

" MOrHER, EMBRAeB THY CHILDREN ; BRING THEM VV WITB 
fiigiONESS." ^' SB JOTrUL, O THOU MOTHEB OP CHILDREN." 
*' THSIft Lire IN HEALTH, WITH JOT AND MERCY." *' THE 
J^ORD liATH GIVEN THE FATHER HONOUR OVER THE CHIL- 
DREN, AND HATH CONFIRMED THE AUTHORITY OF THE MO- 
THER OVER THE SON." 

It U of the h^hest importance to furnifih the young 
mind with resourcesi when it is thrown upon its own 
expedients for amusement. The w|iole isourse of 
study and exercise during first childhood may be, 
under judicious managepoent, rendered so pleiamng 
and interesting, as to form, along with ^portiB and di« 
versions, one series of ration^ and delightful amuse- 
ment : but as such a state of things is not often seen to. 
be, and that consequently the regular studies and the 
diversions are separate concerns, let us for an instant, 
reflect of what these latter may be said to conmst. 
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TImb I simll do wkhout i^tempdng anj fonnal dia- 
positioQ of that wliich indeed setB description abauist 
at nought ; the playnroom^ and tlie child's play-groimd. 

InfiHit8> I have said, are attracted by every object^ 
animate and tiumioiatej but tlie former are alwayi 
preferred by them* Children of three, foor, or five 
years of age, have great cunosity, but it is with re«> 
gard to the very coomionest things, and they satisfy 
themselves by experience. A child of that age must 
have objects of a peculiar kind ; be has thrown away 
the rattle, and c^sed to find pleasure in the jingling 
of keys ; he wishes to resemble grown people ; to 
do as they do. The boy desires to use a knife and 
fork at his dinner^ notwithstanding that a spoon for 
his well'Cut meat is pleasanter, only because growJi 
people have such utensife. He sits up to the tidile 
as they do; digs with a little spade as the gsprdener; 
beats a drum as the drummer ; cracks a whip as the 
postillion ', and rides a rocking-horse to be like papa. 
The girl nurses her doii as her mamma do^ the baby ; 
sits down to her needle to make it a handkerchief, an 
inch square ; begs a cradle half a yard in length, to 
rock like the nursery^-maid, and fills her tray with 
cups and saucers, that hold a thimble-full each, as one 
of the servants ; and when trains were in fashion, if 
she could borrow the maid's apron, or fasten her own 
pinafore round her waist, to make a long robe, she 
fancied herself a grown lady and was delighted. All 
the tojs for children are things in miniature, and 
copied from those in use among grown persons ; and 
the closer the iniiti^oa, the more accept^le is the 
gif^ to the child. 
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We are indeed the creatures of imitatioay tmd our 
habits are 6xed as we copy from otiiers. Whi^ their 
example affords, is thus made a part <^ ourselves. 
The child whose mother visits much, and sees at 
home a great deal of company, is alm(^t sure to pre- 
fer those toys, which favour her growing inclinatioas 
to follow where others lead. Accustooied to see her 
mother often preparing for company^ and to hear her 
often converse and consult with her women upon her 
dresses, the little girl comes also to consider dress, 
and a striking appearance, as the grand business of 
life. This child is generally anxious to deck out her 
doll in all the finery, the colours, and the fashions ^ 
her parent's attire ; she wishes for laces, satins, and 
feathers, and would extravagantly cut them to pieces 
without fear or concern. In a toy-shop^ when di* 
rected to take what she may please, she will fix upon 
a fine painted tin coach, a wooden footman in livery^ 
or a string of glass beads, in preference to more use- 
ful and humbler things, because these are most fa- 
miliar to her sight and fancy: for the very reason 
that her brother, the son of a fox-hunter, would seize 
upon a pack of wooden hounds and a red coated 
huntsman, and that the peasant child would choose 
a fine painted cow, or cotton lamb, with gilded ears 
and tail; not that these children actually desired |o 
be, when grown up, as their parents. The peasant 
boy might, in ten years, declare for the employment 
of a sailor ; the young gentleman for the professionjof 
a divine ; and the young lady might range Jierself un- 
der the blue stocking party, indifferent to thefmiiic, 
and toil of fashionable assemblies. But stoiffould 
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their minds diiring childhood be engjEtged^ till an in- 
tercourse with others gave an opportunity to the bias 
^f nature or fancy to make way and declare itself. 

*< Shew, me/' says the adage, '< a man's compmiy, 
imd I will tell you what he is." I would say, shew 
roe the toys of a child under seven years of age> toyc 
which he himself has chosen, and I will tell you, not 
what is the real bias of that child's mind, and the di^ 
reotion of his taste, but what are the scenes and the 
objects with which he is most familiarized. There ii 
a wide distinction between the formation of principle 
and that of taste, for pursuits of any kind. The for- 
mation of principle is independent of ourselves ; for 
the whole process belongs to infancy and childhood^ 
^od is the work of parents. At ten years of age that 
work is done^ and so firmly, as never by any human 
art to be completely undone. The principles remain 
bad at twenty, if they were left so at ten; but the 
practice may notwithstanding be improved, and these 
bad notions at the heart, by strength of reason, dread 
of censure, and dawning of religion on the soul*. may 
be borne down by main strength, and kept in a great 
measure out of sight. But, if bad they are, bad they 
remain at the bottom : like an apple, fair outside, and 
uitfound at the core. Even St. Paul, saint as he was, 
for the heroic exhausting struggles he made to lull 
the old man in him^ declares that his spirit continually 
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* I say tbe dawniog of religion ; for if a child be. well groanded 
in principles and practice of piety, during first cliildbood, hit ^e^ 
neral principles cannot, it is impossible they ever should be, other 
than generaliy good. 



warr^th agftinBt the fleab^ imd the good he wouki d^ 
Jie cftQQoty &c. : even he» swat as he w«b> for fighUng, 
these dreadful battles^ in vebich he wpuld doubtless 
have been loet but for the grace of God> which waa 
aent to his aid» even he corroborates this reinarli;. 
For wiU any one say that St. John, who never sipned 
as did St. Paul, had the same horrors to ieeh the 
same wars to wage, the same internal and dreadful 
coaSbataj with Paul ? And whence arose the difr 
leience ? Simply, as I cannot but think, in this : that 
Paiid'a bad principles hdd firm an Ms heart, whilst die 
smil of the aaint was changed^ and his mind convinced 
asidenli^itaned; Init the heart was notwithstanding 
bad^ and had incited to bad deeds up to manhood i* 
bad and decayed it then was» and decayed and bad it 
insnained, nfter the cause was even removed which 
pmhiced the mla. Hence the terrible conflicts of 
this disting u ished apostle, which he has so flEiitbfuUy 
and honestly recorded> for the encouragement of the 
ml«disposed to try the fight, and fight with hope of 
victory as he did, to the end^ 
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* In'manybooki forj^oun^ persons, are bad priociplec} yoptb 
described, wbo on a sudden, at all ages, change into good excellent 
people, without a struggle. Such stories ar^ nnuatural as they 
are tintrae. The luternal struggles of a bad yauth, or adult to 
tfluBbtip to goodness are, at first weak; tkf^nn* namm impel 
bfan, eagef, violent, tumultuoof, and fierce. Iii almost every 
effort, the ground gives way, and he falls back to his old station. 
By persevering after a length of time/ he makes some little pro-, 
gress, but in his greatest success, such a one stands untteady, aai 
is every instant in danger of falling. Alas, he has no foundation 
to rest on, and he maintains his giound but by art. He bas 
fought every inch of his way, and it requires all his vigilance bot 
to be surprised and beaten off. 
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The principles, then, that are instilled into us in 
childhood, stand by us for ever ; but the tastes we 
acquire change with our years, profession and circum** 
stances. In childhood we can eat what we a^e dis*- 
gusted with m maturity. In adolescence we prefer 
studies and diversions, which yield no delight in after 
age. The 6ction which, to peruse, robs the youib 
of his rest, is thought of in middle age only with con* 
tempt or indifierence ; and that which afforded tbd 
child no amusement whatever, is now the solace and 
comfort of decrepitude. Taste, opinions, liiungSi 
dislikes, pre^rences and prejudice vary with year9» 
fashions, aqd the compiexion ^of the tftOiCHS. The 
child finds amusement with his rattle, the old mam 
comfort in his wig; reverse the order and nothing 
could be more absurd : a child in a wig, an old man 
with a rattle ; and yet tbe time was when this v^y 
man was pleased with the toy, and the time will come, 
if he live, when £he child shall be glad to shelter fais 
bald head under a wig. Thus it is with matters of 
taste, opinion, and fashion. Not so with principle. 
"Thank God for my dinner," says the child of two 
years, in whom a beginning of religious principle is to 
be fixed. " God be praised," says the old man of 
ninety, when he has finished his meal* The meaning 
is one and the same, the action is becoming to both. 
The remark of a good mother on a good child, thus : 
<< I believe him, for he never told me in his life a 
falsehood," is but the same confidence in his inte- 
grity and truth which was paid to the celebrated 
Italian, who when several persons were examined 
upon oath, was enjoined to give his word only, with 
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this noble complimeot, ^' As for Petrarch, his bare 
word is suflficient." Truth in dhildhood is truth 
in old age ; goodness in the light is goodness also 
when in the dark ; and real virtue, turn her which 
Way we will, must be virtue for ever. The fact 
is, that all we have, and see^ and know of good, 
has sprung from an unchangeable, eternal, all- 
perfect source^ and savours of heaven. All that we 
have of tastes^ fashions, prejudice, and opinion origi* 
nate in necessity, art, contrivance, or self-interest, and 
saivour of mean and grovelling dust* Tastes, there- 
fore, live the life of a butterfly, and change their form 
as often ; but goodness, in the shape of principle, so 
remains and never dies.* 



* Bad priodples, in bad subjects, it may be ai^ned, also re- 
main. But in what way? Calm, steady, fixeij, straight-forward , 
full of jast confidence and hope ? Ob no ! They remain, true to 
, nothing but in their direction towards evil, lliey remain, as doea 
the angel of darkness till the last day, restless, uneasy, distract* 
ing, torturing, reproaching. Still they do remain where th^j 
^i|ve introduced themselves, as the spirits did who entered into 
the house swept and garnished. It were to sully the purity of 
goodness, to compare such a tyrannical despotism to the mild and 
equitable, the peaceful and happy reign of good principles over 
$be mind and affections. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

INANIMATE OBJECTS, OR TOYS. 

'* A MERRY HEART MAKETU A CHEERFUL COUNTENANCE'" '* A- 
WISE SON MAKETH A GLAD FATHER." " LITTLE ONES RE- 
j:OICB IN GLADNESS." '* A TIME TO LAUGH, AND A TIME TO 
DANCE." 

* 

I SHALL now attempt to arrange the sources of 
children's amusements under two heads: those of ob- 
jects animate, and those inanimate y and begin by 
considering the latter. 

Of inanimate objects for amusement, or toys, some 
are pernicious, others dangerous. The dangerous 
kind are those whose use requires exertions beyond 
the strength of children. Such are all wind instru- 
ments, trumpets, whistles, flutes ; large heavy cricket 
and foot balls, &c. The pernicious, are. those little 
cupSj mugs, and vessels of all kinds, which are much 
bought for children, but which, being made of base 
and mixed metals, are often highly injurious to the 
little people who put into them, as they term, for cook- 
ing, apples, cakes, orange juice, or other ingredient, 
and then serve up among themselves for the meal ; 
unconsciously eating what is often the cause of pains, 
disorders, and debility ; for the acid of fruit being 
poured into a cup made of copper, brass, lead, pew- 
ter or bell metal, is sure to imbibe some of their hurt- 
ful qualities, and consequently cannot but be pre- 
judicial to tl]^ tender bodies into which they are re- 
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ceired. All painted toys, too, especially for infants, 
are pernicious ; because they may be put to the mouth 
and the colour swallowed. Figures cut out in ginger- 
bread, gilt over a€ they may be with Dutch metal ; tlie 
ornaments and figures of painted confectionary, 
painted sugar plums, all which ^re given for amuse- 
ment, or to be eaten, are hurtful.* But it is not ne- 
cessary, however, to go further in this consideration, 
for every sensible mother, who herself trains up her 
children, will soon learn what amusements and toys 
are hurtful, by observing the child, and by examina- 
tion of the matter of which the toy is composed, as 
well as the use to which it is to be applied. It is not 
so easy, perhaps, to recollect or invent a round of 
amusements for very active children ; and on this ac- 
count the few following are selected from general 
ones, as being safe, and, except in a few instances, of 
some use. 

It should first, however, be premised, when speak- 
ing of proper toys, that all little vessels, ciqis, dishes,, 
plates, &c* purchased for children, should be of glazed 
earthenware, white bone, or ivory, plain wood^ or 
pure tin, without any admixture whatever. If paint 
be allowed, it should be oil colours alone, unadul- 
terated with orpiment, white lead, or other dangeroua 
ingredient. Children may then cook and prepare 
their dishes to their fancy, without anf risk of poison- 
ing themselves, which otherwis^>(ban hardly be the 
case. And, secondly, that Our child should nevef te 



♦ To the learntd pliysician. Dr. Stiure, I am indebted for these 
hints. 
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allowed to leare the room in confusioi!^ when the tO)fft 
have been pulled out for his amuselndnt. He should 
be made to put away iu a play-box^ or low shelf, or 
cu{^oard, all his litter, before he may seek any other 
resource whatever. 

Unravdling and winding thread, or silk ; stripping 
the fringe from feathers of which pillows are td be 
made ; sorting the large from the small ; picking out 
from a quantity, and laying in separate heaps, hen, 
turkey, partridge, guinea-fowl, and peacocks' feathers; 
twisting strips of papdr for chimney-piece watch 
papers ; filling pincushions with bran or wool ; brush- 
ing or rubbing a mahogany table or stool ; sweeping the 
carpet with a little broom ; sorting out rags from a 
bag,^ the bits of print; cotton, linen, muslin, cambric, 
dimity, jean, silk, lawn, satin, sarsnet, persian, velvet, 
ribbon^ tape, thread, sewing silk, &c. &c., all one from 
another, and naming them. Plaiting straw for bon- 
nets ;f picking moss, or wool ; sorting shells ; work- 
ing with the needle j cutting out paper toys with- a 
little pair of round scissars 3 arranging the work bas- 
ket ; scrawling on a slate ; marking a sheet of paper 
with lead pencil > dressing, undressing, or working 
for the doll, or rocking her in her cradle ; tossing, or 
rolling a soft leather ball ; pasting little pictures with 
gum water, or fresh paste, on wood, or mill board ; 
putting a few letters of type together, and stamping 

* A 6n« little girl of four years, whom I know, has a bag full 
of rags, which affords her laaoy an hour's amusement. 

f I have seen little children of four years of age, in Bunstable, 
plaiting straw as fast as little fingers can be moved, who have 
mad« fourteen yards of plait in one day, with ease, and without 
any compulsion. 
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ofi! tiie name of any person, or thing ; rubbing out 
piencil marks with India rubber \* putting the pieces of 
a dissected map together ; whipping or spinning a top, 
or humming top : digging, weeding^ planting, sowing, 
watering a garden ; filling a small watering-pot with 
water, not from a pond, but from any other vessel, or 
small cistern ; gathering wild flowers, herbs, vegeta- 
bles, stones, moss, acorns, chesnuts, potatoes ; all 
these are amusements which a child may enjoy with 
ad vantage. f 

But a child pursuing some of these, or other amuse* 
ments, will leap, run> slide, or elimb in such a manner 
as to hurt himself; If the injury be trifling, it is ad- 
visable not to take much notice, and if the crying and 
complaint soon cease^ there wiirhardly be a necessity 
for alarm. Perhaps a very giddy or boisterous child 
may be sufficiently reproved^ by a mother remarking 
as coldly as she can, <* you should not have ventured ' 
so far, and you only suffer for your carelessness." But 
she should not, upon such occasions, very harshly 
blame, or the child may at another time endeavour 
to conceal the accident, and his feelings, to his very 
serious moral or physical injury. The fright or pain" 
is generally sufficient punishment, without any other 
aggravation. 



* A large piece of India rubber, or the whole of a bottle, lest 
it should be put into the mouth and swallowed. 

•f A few others, old fashioned, it is true, but ever interettifig' 
to childhood, may be added. Blind man's buff; Puss in the cor- 
ner; Questions and Commands; Forfeits; My Lady's Toile4te ; 
Hunt the Slipper; Prison Bars; Base Ball; Hrde and Seek; 
Cross Questions ^ and Riddles ; but these last should be selected 
with great care for tender and innocent minds. 
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CHAPTER L. 

ANIMATED OBJECTS. 

** MY DEAR SON, IS HE A PLEASANT CHILD ?'* *' I WAS A WITTT 
CHILD, TEA RATHER BEING GOOD." *' I HAVE JUDGED IN 
MINE HEART TO BE HAPPY, A MAN THAT HATH JOY OF HIS 
CHILDREN.'* 

Pet animals are often a great source of amuse- 
ment to children; and to good-natured ones afford - 
great delight. As this subject has been already con- 
sidered in parti it will not long detain us. 

The ancients, who in many respects paid more at- 
tention to the education of their children, and were 
more anxious to secure ^oral virtues for them, than 
we are, held that of humanity^ by which they meant 
kindness to brutes, as well as men, to be one of the 
very principal, and most indispensable. Plutarch, in 
his life of Cato the Censor, remarks that humanity 
may be extended through the whole order of crea- 
tures^ even to the meanest. ** Such actions of charity 
being the overflowings of a mild good-nature on all 
below us, it is," he continues, <' certainly the part of a 
well-natured man to take care of his horses and dogs, 
not only in expectation of their labour while they are 
foals and whelps, but even when old age has made 
them incapable of service." We are told of a wise and 
polite nation, that rejected aperson*of the first quality 
who stood candidate for a judiciary office, only be- 
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cause he had been observed in his youth to take plea- 
sure in tearing and murdering birds ;* and of another 
that expelled a man put of the senate for dashing a 
bird against the ground which had taken shelter in his 
bosom ; and it is reported to have been said by Cato 
(not the Censbrjy that if we kill an animal for our pro- 
vision, we should do it with the meltings of compas- 
sion, and without tormenting it : for that in destroy, 
ing it, we at any rate take away a life that has sense 
and perception. Abov^ all are the Holy Scriptures 
considerate on this point,* the Almighty often men- 

r 

tioning his cattle, and birds^ and fl^hesi and inserts, 
to recommend them to man. Children, then, who find 
pleasure in keeping animals, should be kind and care* 
ful to make them happy, and the satne chihtren should 
never be permitted for one mementos diversion to 
teaze, much less to hurt them. 

Did I say to hurt? Praised be the God who made 
us, he nevet formed the human heart to delight iti 
scenes of pain, cruelty, and blood. We start back in 
horror at savage wantonness in description : can we 
smile if we are present at the very scene in reality ? 
No, we cannot : we had rather, a thousand tini^> 
shut bur eyes and ears, ^nd run far away ; unless, in- 
deed, scenes of cruelty have been acted before us in 
infancy, and that custom have reconciled usto th^m^ ^ 

If the <^ poor beetle/' spider, or wond, hat^ been 
trodden to death before us in childhood) we shall put 
forth the foot to kill and alay In after years ; pavtly^ 
because we do not consider how great is th^ j^ng he 
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feels, partly because we do as others do, careless of 
consequences. Will it be supposed that a thousand 
lovely English women could sit out the baiting of 
several fine, generous animals, the witnessing of their 
patience, courage, torture, defence, wounds, bloody 
and expiring groans and struggles, as the ladies of 
Spain do for several hours together? Yet custom 
alone can have so hardened their hearts as to have 
produced so wide a difference in feeling. It is the 
same with children ; of whom some are so deadened 
to the cries and sufferings of brutes, that they resem- 
ble tender-hearted ones as little as, in this respect, 
, my fair countrywomen do the Spanish ladies. Indeed 
the resemblance is less: for a Spanish lady would 
not, I believe, herself inflict a wound on the panting 
' animal, 'whereas the cruel or thoughtless child is often 
the principal inventor and executioner of tortured 
upon the miserable brute. But this subject generally 
has, it may be thought, been fully discussed in an- 
other chapter ; our present consideration, therefore, 
only is the turning of the strife, accidents, or suffer- 
ings of animals into a source of amusement and gra- 
tification ; which taste some persons are not ashamed 
to force betimes upon their children of five, six, seven, 
or eight years of age. 

The first of exploits in which the tender hearts of 
little children are encouraged to triumph, is the 
drowning of the young of cats and dogs. Many a 
child has stood by with a fluttering bosom, and agi- 
tated countenance, while the servant has essayed to 
keep under water the little wretches which were bat- 
tling hard for life, whilst at the same time he or she 
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has been humming a tune with the greatest uncon* 
cern. The child, after many efforts, at length suc- 
ceeds in looking on as unconcerned as the executioner* 

The second performance is the making of the 
whelp handsome. The father, mother, servants, unite 
in declaring that the puppy must have his ears and 
tail cropped, and this is speedily done.^ The child 
may not actually stand by, but he knows of the deed, 
sees every one careless of the poor brute*s agony 
during several days, and he too, at last, thinks it is no- 
thing, and that indifference on such matters is right. 

A spider ! or a wasp ! will some persons exclaim, 
as one appears : ** catch and kill" is the cry. How 
few call out, there is room in the wide world for an 
insect, and open the window to drive him to liberty 
and a natural death. Here is the third occasion on 
which a child learns to mangle and slay, as it appears 
to him, for diversion. 

After a shower of rain, we step forth to the sweet 
refreshed air. The slug spreads himself across the 
path, and trails onward, fast as he can, poor reptile ; 
the worm peeps up from his dark mansion, and the 
shining beetle in haste endeavours to make the best 
of his way home. In vain, in vain. The little foot 
may not purposely be set to crush the machinery 
planned by a God, but it is not purposely withdrawn, 
when a living object is seen ; and on passes the child 



* A dear little girl, the daughter uf Sir R. A., said, with a tweet 
simplicity and artlessnest which ia this child were nature, 

"Brother, Mrs.- 's dog had his ears and tail cutoff the 

other day ; you cannot think what a passion he was in when they 
did it." 
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heedless, thoughtless, and merciless, to his fourth 
amusement; which is that of throwing pebbles and 
stones at the gasping frog, which rises up to take in a 
portion of the breath of Heaven, which Heaven itself 
has assigned her. 

And next, when the cold and severe season affects 
our region, and the half starved, half benumbed in- 
habitants of the trees and hedges come twittering and 
bowing, submissive and needy, to implore our charity> 
to ask of that bounty which the good Almighty hath 
given us, an amusement, and the fifth we sadly enu- 
merate, consists in building up a trap, or spreading 
birdlime to catch the gentle, feeble wanderers. Of 
these, alas ! some have their necks twisted, and are 
quickly baked in paste ; others are played with, and 
consecjuently more or less injured and teazed, and 
oflen fall a sacrifice. Oh ! what a sad lesson is this 
for childhood ! Cruelty given in lieu of pity ! 

The intrusive and venturesome fly, in the gaiety of 
hi» little existence, buzzes from corner to corner of a 
breakfast parlour or nursery, and in an unlucky mo * 
ment approaches the cream ewer : he tastes, and 
drops. There he lies floundering and struggling, but 
his wings are wet and clogged, and he cannot rise 
from the fatal fluid. Presently the party assembles : 
he is discovered, and with a peevish exclamation 
he is drawn from the ewer with a tea-spoon, and 
dashed into the bowl, where the hot water that has 
rinsed the cups receives him. The child, ever on 
the watch for examination. Rods a lively amusement 
during several minutes, in beholding the convulsions, 
the torture of an insect scalded to deaths whilst these 

s 3 
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iulFeringf are not even thought of by any grown 
person. 

It is useless, as it would be disagreeable^ to reckon 
up how many minutes and hours of one week in a 
child's life are given to amusements, which amuse*^ 
ments are actually cruel, or of a cruel nature or ten- 
dency.* I shall, therefore, ofibr two or three hints, 
upon what may be made amusements with animals, 
from the particular history of which great use may be 
derived.f Silk*worms, hives of bees, poultry, sheep^ 
lambs ; poll, too, if parrots are bought and sold ; rab* 
bits, canary birds, a quiet donkey or poney, whidi a 
child of five or six years might, in company of his 
fiither, help to feed, or rub down ; one of the cowa, 
also, of the establishment, which mig^t be named by 
the child^ and called his own. All these, with the 



* I do not here allude to thv sports (as they are called) of set- 
ting two fine monarcbs of the poultry yard to fighting till one dies; 
sending a barbed hook into a pond, with half, or a quarter of a 
writfaiog worm upon it, to be swallowed by a little fish, which, not 
being required fur food, has its jaws lacerated and mangled, and 
is then thrown back into the water; of chaining a fine, peaceable 
bull to a ring, and urging a number of fierce dogs to worry, tear 
and wound him till tbey are half killed, and he goes mad ; oi 
piercing a goldfinch's breast-bone with a ring and chain, that we 
may have the pleasure of seeing him in constant uneasiness when 
be moves, or drags up water to drink ; or of spurring a fi»e horse 
over hedges, walls, and fields, and whipping a pack of hounds after 
a timid, trembling creature, who, as it is known, screams inhitrr 
lastagony like a child, and seems, in the most striking manner, to 
implore the pity of our race. 

•f* Perhaps the exhibition of living, and stufi'ed animals in a 
menagerie, or museum, is of the very first order of amusement 
for children, and indeed all young persons. 
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privilege of scattering the crumbs of the breakfast or 
dinner table to the wild birds, would afford a rational 
and pleasing amusement, consisting, not in worrying 
and torturing, but in promoting the comfort, and dis- 
pensing happiness to those creatures which, capable 
of being comforted, do express their gratitude in re- 
turn, by confidence, gentleness, submission, and at- 
tachment. Shew me that brute which is insensible 
to a series of kindnesses firoxa man,, and I will find the 
man who is sufficiently grateful for every benefit from 
God. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER LL 

" NOW QO WRITS IT BEFORB THEM IN A TABLE, AND NOTE TT 
IN A BOOK." " 00 AND TAKE THE LITTLE BOOK WHICH It 
OPEN." ** Wl UNBERTAKl GLADLY THIS GREAT PAINS." 

In an age like the present, when our press teems^ 
with works for every class of readers, it is not to be 
imagined that that of childhood should be lefl un« 
provided for. In fact, the books professed to be for 
children of all ages have been published in such num« 
bers, that to read and comment on all would be an 
undertaking requiring the labour of several years to 
bring to a conclusion. 

Yet is the utility of a child*s book, in promoting the 
important object we have in view, very great ; it » 
true that we have publications without end, but it is 
also true, that those things in nature or art which are 
offered to us in greatest profusion, are in general most 
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necessary to us in some way or other. Grass, for in- 
stance, is not the less useful because it covers the 
solid surface of the earth ; nor are books less admira- 
ble because the warehouses of every dealer in these 
productions throughout the united kingdom are filled 
with them. Gr^ss, to turn to profit for pasture, or 
hay, should possess certain qualities in colour and 
growth. He who wishes his cattle to thrive, will 
examine and judge whether the food is of such a 
quality as that he may expect it to afford* soipe, or no 
nourishment, or to constitute a deadly poison. This 
examination is also necessary with books for children : 
of which some are good, wholesome food for the 
mind ; others are poison ; and others starve, or nau- 
seate, and destroy in a child all relish for every si- 
milar provision. 

Previous to offering a few remarks upon the exa- 
mination here spoken of, let us give a thought to the 
pens from which these compositions or compilations 
spring. 

The barren soil, and the sandy, the rank and mar- 
shy, the rich and luxuriant, or the dull and choak- 
ing, severally produce corresponding crops, each ac- 
cording to its respective quality. So the author of 
talent who writes for children^ the humble author, the 
affected or pedantic author, and the injurious author, 
severally produce works which correspond with their 
peculiar qualities, good or bad. 

The author of talent, who, as a relaxation from se- 
vere studies, or from a kind wish to benefit the rising 
generation, bends his genius to a theme which shall 
interest, and discovers a moral which must enlighten. 
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who adopts a style and language whicfa a tender ca- 
pacity may receive and retain, is, after their parent, 
the children's first and best friend. Ail the charm of 
genius plays in his thought, and captivates in e\'ery 
variety and motion ; whilst a beautiful simplicity of 
expression, making way directly to the mind, glides 
into the understanding, and twines round every fibre 
of memory, influencing the senses, tlie heart, and the 
very being. The child does not read the work of 
such a writer : he seems to devour it ; meals^ play, 
conversation, amusements, are all neglected to hold 
the engaging volume. His eye, his ear, his sense is 
all absorbed, and he suiFers himself to be drawn for- 
ward until he is exhausted, or that the book is forced 
from his hands. As soon as it is finished, he sighs to 
think that it is so, and in two or three days he again 
seeks the enchanting pages, and begins to peruse 
ihetn anew. Such is the homage of childhood to 
genius, when genius deigns to lower the imagination 
and expression in order to set oft* a precept of mo- 
rality, and to bring the whole down to very young 
capacity; and such is the homage which childhood 
pays the works of Edgeworth, Barbauld, Trimmer, 
Fenn, and Day.* 



* And the unknown author of *^ Mary and her Cat." If I were 
called upon to name the most perfect piece of fiction that was ever 
offered to a child, I should, instantly and unhesitatingly, point 
out this btautiful, touohiiig, moral, and exqaisitety natural little 
tale, the price of which is only twopence. Any mother who mmj 
wish to make the experiment, may give the buok to her little girl 
or boy; if his simple taste be not corrupted, she will soon see 
how deeply he Will be interested.' 
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The humble writer for children b one of great ▼»- 
lue to the public, and is generally hi^h in the regard 
and estimation of those for whom he labours. He 
nerer professes more than he is fdly equal to pei^- 
form; nx does he ever aim at anything beyond a 
little work which is to instruct and amuse a mei» 
chBd. With unpretending modesty he sends forth 
his offbring, which he calls a mite for tlie benefit of 
the rising generation. Amongst this class of authors, 
idl romance, all novel abridgments, and all sentimen- 
tality are equally unknown* Plun morals and in- 
teresting facts are cast in simple forms, and robed in 
artless, unc<mstrained language* All that is requisite 
to make such a writer, are the plain, Bohee qualities 
of common sense, some experience in the waya of 
childhood, much morality, and simple expression. 
Very quiet scenes are sufficient for simple minds, and 
litUe or no plot is required, or indeed given, by plain 
writers who address them. A grown person might 
pronounce the work to be a very tame performance, 
but the child is pleased, instructed, and satisfied ; he 
reads with attention, and though he can lay down 
the book of his own accord, yet unbidden he will 
take it up again, and will number the volume amongst 
his treasures. 

TThe affected and the pedantic author may be either 
ignorant or learned : using long words to cover the 
barrenness of his mind, or the faultiness of his mo- 
rality, jf he pretend to set fdrth any moiral, and to 
offer any instruction 3 «8, on the other hand, his pe- 
dantry and affectation may spring from a learned 
source, and be embodied into a work for children, 

s 6 
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with at much propriety and fitness, as the lady of 
quality would evince who should array herself in a 
court dress and diamonds, to go and pay a visit to a 
poor peasant in his humble cottage. The hard words 
and complex sentences of both authors produce nearly 
the same eSacU A great and respected name, it is 
true, will sooner obtain purchasers than that which 
is 'only partially or slightly known, people not con- 
sidering that. the learning which has been advan- 
tageously displayed in the resolving of a difficult pro- 
blem, and the graces and heightenings of language 
which have been employed in the production of a 
new theory, are materials and ornaments utterly^ use- 
less, and whoHy disregarded when embroidered in the 
web of a child's tale. If the man of science wiU 
throw down his garb and trappings o£ philosophy, 
and take up the plain attire of simplicity, he may be 
of service; but if one who has walked in stilts, will 
persevere in using them, can he expect that he and 
a little child should meet and embrace ? The most 
learned of men are, in general, least fitted to thie task 
' of instructing young children ; and I should look with 
severer scrutiny upon a book for children from c the 
pen of a deservedly esteemed author of grave works 
for adults, than on the production of any other des* 
cription of writers whatever. I should not be pre- 
pared to question the morality of a work whose au- 
thor had onpe pleased and instructed great and good 
men, but I shoidd dread the filling of my child's mind 
with disgust and weariness at a perusal, if he were 
forced to peruse words, and sentences, and sentiments, 
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which his tender miftd could neither admit nor com- 
prehend. 

The injurious author, male or female, of children's 
works, is anxious on one point only : self-interest. 
Vanity whispers that he possesses every qualification 
for writing, and interest suggests that he may turn his 
productions to profit. He gives to the world stories 
and rhymes in plenty, and, to diversify his labours, 
perhaps ushers in an elementary abridgment ocr 
casionally. With little or no experience of infant 
manners, and no thought or concern for the purity 
of infant mind« he endeavours by any means to strike, 
allure, astonish, and agitate their tender bosoms. He 
gives a sounding title, with a shewy frontispiece ; pre- 
sents high, overwrought, unnatural scenes ; lays open, 
in some of his characters, the baseness and knavery 
of the worst part of mankind ; lifts the veil, which 
should never be withdrawn before childhood, from plot, 
intrigue, scandal, slander, satire, finished vice, levity, 
and folly of a world they know not, nor ought to 
know ; and offers to their wondering minds, and, as 
yet, uncorrupt hearts, false but shewy sentiments, and 
plausible yet glittering language of the strongest pas- 
sions. The child of six or seven years will read such 
a book as the author himself would perhaps approve* 
Such a person might be flattered by observing the 
flushed face, anxious yet distressed expreission of 
countenance, wide stretched eye, and lip severed, 
but marked with a shade of contempt and scorur-the 
indignation, as it were, of innocence at the touch of 
corruption. But the good, the prudent, the cautious 
mother would be shocked and alarmed at these signs 
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of gr0lilicati<oiH recemd, howei^er it night be tino«; 
tured by contempt, from corrupt sources ; she would 
speedily see, that if her child were allowed to drink 
of those* spiced waters, he would soon cease to relish 
the pare 8tream> as he also would soon cease to be 
pure apd innocent. Let the mother ask him, her 
•till unvitiated child, if he really thinks such a book a 
pretty one. He will instantly say, ** No mamma, not 
near so pretty as my others.** *< Why then do you go 
on reading it ?*' He will reply > '< I doh't know, mam* 
ma, but I should like just to read it to the end.** And 
thus does evil in man lead him on, even where his 
better self, his innocence, taste, conscience, and 
guardian angel, warn him loudly that neither true en- 
joyment, nor instruction, nor reason, nor right are to 
be found. Just a step further. Alas! how often 
does this one step just lead to danger and to ruin. 



CHAPTER Lll. 

BOOKS. 



< NOW I BBtBtCB THEB, THOSB THAT R£AO THIS SOOK, THAT 
THBT BB NOT DI8COURAOBD." " ENQUIRE CONCERNING THE 
WORDS OF THIS BOOK." " I WRITE UNTO YOU, LITTLE CHIL- 



DREN. — I WRITE UNTO YOU, FATHERS.** 



St7CH, then, being the merit or worthlessness dis- 
played in juvenile compositions, and the variety 
amongst those who produce them, it becomes neces- 
sary, indeed an imperative duty, to examine with the 
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severest scrutiny every juvdnile work, of every des- 
cripttoQ whatever, before we suffer a single page to 
be scanned by children. In this examination a mor 
ther should not depend wholly upon the reviews or 
criticisms of men^ if men of science ever do coa« 
deseend to notice in the least the diminutive books 
for children, for they are either not really fitted to 
such minutise Of employment, or else do not chink 
proper to be. Certain it is, a man high in literary re^ 
putation is yet no more saccessful in his judgment of 
what is proper reading, or occupation for any child 
under seven years of age, than he is by nature capa- 
ble of the exertion and watchfulness requir^ in 
training of little children, teaching them to walk^ and 
giving them the rudiments of knowledge during the 
first important years of their lives. This era passed^ 
however, and a good foundation fairly made, instruc- 
tions of scientific men begin to be of use, and not only 
may their choice of books, but their remarks, become 
useful and valuable to the parent or teacher. In- 
deed, generally speaking, the young woman who is 
educated by her father, if he be a well-informed ma!i> 
is observed to think more closely, to have clearer 
ideas upon subjects she has made her study ; to have 
a mind steadier and more enlarged, and reasoning 
powers much stronger than women in general, who 
have been instructed by women only. A father, if 
he be clever, may be of infinite service to his daugh- 
ter, in the period to which I allude : within eight and 
eighteen years. However, this consideration is 
foreign to the subject, and I resume that of the pre- 
sent chapter. 
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A mother, then, should not depend upon the re* 
Tiews for the true characters of little children's books, 
but should read, and reflect, and study them herself, 
and try to discover^ not whether some parts are bad 
and some good, but whether a whole book from be- 
ginning to end is good or bad : that is, whether it 
may be given without restriction or reserve to her 
child, or whether it should be withheld from him 
altogether.* 

And as some modiers who have not hitherto been 
accustomed to act upon their own judgments (and 
how few really do it is needless to insist on) in the 
choice of little books, may consider a few hints not 



* The Monthly Reriew'is, I belieTe, the only periodical pab^ 
lication which notices with any degree oi regtflarity books for 
children { and in this highly respectable, and, for the most part, 
liberal work, I have obserred children's books of two or three 
buodrtd small pages dispatched in two lines and a half of $weep- 
ing ciiticism ; books, too, which deserved only partial commenda- 
tion, or censure. Were it only for the benefit of a promising au- 
thor, one would be de&iroas to shew where he may improve; but 
surely, wheu we consider the responsibility affectiog the pages, 
and the danger of allowing the spirit of one, much less of several 
obnoxious passages to pass into a tender mind, no gentleman will 
deny that it becomes a duty to examine and judge with great ear«*, 
and to report with fidelity and precision.. On the whole, how* 
over, children are much indebted to this review; for hastily and 
slightly as they have been served, yet the homage of service has 
been done them. Some trash has hereby been restrained from 
hurting them, and some excellence has been drawn forth forthetr 
admiration and instruction. It is, after all, tabe regretted that a 
review is not appropriated exclusively to children's works, and that 
two or three ladies of talent and experience have not the spirit, 
industry and perseverance, to keep this department of litcratuire,^ 
fairly their own, in their own bands. 
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unacceptable, I beg to o£Per to them some small as-* 
sistance ; first, in choosing, and next in the selections 
which I have yentured to make of modem juvenile 
publications for the use of their children, who being 
imprudently taken to a bookseUer, and left to make 
their own choice from vast numbers^ often stand 
puzzled and wavering, and at length purchase the 
gaudiest but worst books in the whole collection. 

It appears, then, advisable for a mother to send to 
a bookseller, and unknown to her child, for one or 
two dozens of little books on all subjects^ which 
books she may require permission to keep for several 
days to read through, one by one, as she may find 
the convenience or time fof so doing, in private ; for 
it is needless to say, that if her children see new 
books, they will be naturally amuous to possess on^ 
at least of them. 

The first point to determine, on taking up at ran* 
dom any such volume^ is, whether it be- truth or fic- 
tion. We wfll suppose it to be truth. Now fact> or 
truth, or what we call history, as we present it to 
children, is of three kinds ; the indispensable, the im- 
portant, and the useful. 

The indispensable kind of truth or history is thlit 
which is absolutdy necessary to all human creatures, 
which it 18 impossible they should be able to live with- 
out, and not be in danger of some great evil, present 
or future: and this is Sacred History. The impor- 
tant, or second kind of truths, are comprized in na- 
tural history of created objects ; beginning with ani- 
mate and domestic, and going on to wild animals j 
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mid inaaimate objecUy as plants^ trees, and things in 
general. 

Tl^it part of truths, or history, which relates to the 
adventures and lives of worthy or exemplary persona, 
denaminated biography, is among the important kind 
for children ; as are also those facts or history of 
piations which branch from general geography, and 
relate to the manners and customs of the different 
people of the globe. 

The third kind of truths which are useful for chil- 
dren may be comprized in the history of empires, axii- 
cient and modern. 

All this mass of knowledge & thrown into simple 
abridgments and pleasing forms, and is then pre*- 
rented to our cbildrep. But as the different authori 
I have enumerated occasionally try every branch of 
juvenile information^ it is the mother's duty to read 
qiapy of a kind, that she may have a chance of pur- 
i^basing the best. 

]^actf there are, too, of one other kind, but which 
should stvdiottsjy be kept from children : history qf 
bioody wars> and massacres, burnings and martyr^ 
doms, with shocking histories of barbarous murdersi 
IHid images of racks, red hot pincers, engines of tor- 
ment and cruelty, with mangled limbs, and carcasses 
drenched in gore ; all which descriptions, if abridged 
from large works, as we grieve sometimes to see them» 
Aould be cut out and burned, or destroyed with the 
whole volume, rather than shock and distress a tender 
child by shewing him the sufferings of the good, and 
f^lheriflt of. hardening hm hearty by familiariaaig 
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)iinv to the atrocities and wickedness of tbe base aA4 
degraded part of his species* 

The second point for a mother's consideration is^ 
whether the littJe work she is about to examine be a 
fiction. 

Fictions are of two kinds : the historical, when any 
truth from sacred, natural^ or other history, is woven 
in to convey instruction in a fanciful and alluring 
dress j and the perfect fiction, when the invention of 
the author has alone supplied him with the design^ 
and his own experience and observation with the 
materials. 

But both fictions must equally shew forth one great 
object, a moral, and end, or both are utterly wortli-* 
less. The historical fiction, if it shew its bearings 
iipob the department of history it has chosen, must 
necessarily shew forth some truth or fact, since hisir 
tory is truth. This, then, is its moral. 

The perfect fiction selects a truth from the great 
code of morality, and works it through till it risei 
triumphant, in some way or other, over evil, and 8«r 
fotmBSL moral. 

Yet even this is not. sufficient : a prudent mothec 
will not be satisfied until she have discovered apd'iw** 
certained the means by which this moral was worked 
through to its end. 

Let us pause, then, for an instant, and imagine % 
fond husband hastening to his wife and needy family, 
and delivering to them an abundant supply of food 
and clothing. Is not the act a good one? Un- 
doubtedly it seems such. But what if the money 



^ 
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which purchased these articles were stolen' from 
a traveller or house; how then? And what if the 
means employed to make the moral bear on its 
way> though the cliild*6 volume^ be as faulty as 
those adopted by the man just alluded to? Can 
those means be proper to introduce to a child's 
imitation ? The design, therefore^ the object or end, 
and the means employed by the author, must all 
sererally be sound, honest, upright, and true, before 
the child's book can be termed a moral one, and a 
work proper for the little creatures whose minds it is 

to engage. 

Perfect fictions include fables, tales, stories, fairy 
tales, &c* This class of works comprehends by far the 
greater part of a bookseller's juvenile stores. 

Poetry, as well as prose, is occasionally made a 
vehicle for conveying history and fiction to the minds 
of children. i 

The step or ladder to book learning is the spelling- 
book and grammar, with the last of which children 
under six years of age can have very little concern. 

I come now to the selections of children's works, 
chiefly modern, which I made several years since, 
with a view to the insertion of them in this place.* 



* More than three years ago, when this work was begun, I 
wrote to several respectable booksellers iu Londt>n,tareqttest from 
•acb the favour of some dozens of books to be sent me to peruse. 
With very polite attention, I was furnished with several very 
large packages, which employed me a month to read tbroagb. I 
wrote down my opinions of the best as I read them, and those I 
€0ttld not generally praise I passed unnoticed; of these I r«« 
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The first relate to history, and may either here* 
cited from memory by the mother to the child, or 
read by herin small portions^ according as her little 
one may be able to understand the language, or may 
appear interested in the subject. 

It should be observed, that most of these works are 
sold and said to be written for << little" children; but 
it seems to me they can only suit those children who, 
having learned to read before they have learned to 
think, are supposed to be equal to the pronouncing of 
long words and the managing of any sentence before 
they are six or eight years of age. The following ar- 
rangement is made in the supposition that the reverse 
of that plan is the case, and that the child is not made 
to read faster than he can reflect. 



turDed a very comiderable number. As no consideration what- 
ever should induce me to highly commend a child's book iu which 
I could find little merit, so I trust that if a faulty one should be 
found by any chance here recommended, the mistake will be at- 
tributed to accident, and some little confusion also in my papers. 
And I beg now to express my thanks to Messrs. Harris, Hailes, 
Darton and Harvey, and Godwin, for the loan of the works here 
mentioned. 



y 
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REMARKS 

UPON A FEW JUVENILE WORK&* 



SACRED HISTORY. 

f ScBiPTURB Stories.*** 18 IS. For Children rf 
4 yemt and upwards. In this roost plea&ing work^^ 
several of the great events related in the first chapters 
of Genesis are described in simple language^ and are ' 
admirably calculated to delight and amuse. One 
cannot but regret, on closing this engaging little vo- 
lume, that the author should have made it so small, 
and have given so few histories. A sequel from the 
same pen would be a truly valuable 'present, to mo- 
thers as well as to children. 



* If some of these remarks are brief, it is to be recollected that 
tbey relate to works, every line of which has been read with care, 
and considered generally good. Those little books which were in 
part faulty, and part only tolerable, have been rejected from this 
place altogether. It is the province of the regular reviewer to 
point out faults and beauties ; mine, at present, is but to men- 
tion a few works which parents may safely put into the hands of 
their children, and, in mentioning, to add a word in explanation of 
their contents. 

•f The little books which, in my opinion, are peculiarly adapted 
for being recited, or read by the mother in small portions to her 
child, are here distinguished by several asterisks. 
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The first Principles of Religion.*** 1817. 6 years. 
This is a very pretty entertaining book, in which tlie 
existence of the Deity, and the principles of right 
and wrong, are laid down with much clearness^ truth, 
and feeling. 

Footsteps to Mrs. Trimmer* s Sacred Histoty, iS16, 
6 and 7 years, A charming and instru^itive work,- 
which has been mentioned in another place, and can- 
not be spoken of too highly. 

Mrs. Trimmers Description of NetL> Testament 
Prints. 6 and 7 years. A work also of great meril, 
which has likewise been noticed and recommended 
elsewhere * 

Mrs. Barbauld's Hymns in Prose Jer Children. S 
and 6 years. Simple expressions of love, gratitude, 
and praise, are here happily blendeJ, and form a 
pretty work, and a favourite one with young readers. 

Dr. Watts' s Divine Songs Jbr Children. 4, 5, and^ 
years, and uptvards. A most useful and deservedly 
popular little work. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Rational Dame. 1816. **^ 6 and 7 years. 
In the first seven pages of this book are many Words 
which should not occur in one for a child : for ex- 
ample^ metaphorically, pensiveness, medJtfttion, ru- 
mination, reference, deliberately, &c. These ex- 
cepted, the work is useftil and entertaining, .berng 
designed to afford instruction upon the qufrHtieii iahd 
habits of British animals. 

I . ... > 

^-' "- ' ■■ ' ■ ■ .*■■,.,-■ ■ ■ . ■ ... ,*a ,,,.,—■,■- ,,.,,,■ : 1 — —I --^ 
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Indinet Diijlayed. 1814. \Oyear$, A Tery pleas- 
ing, clever, and useful work^ by Priscilla Wakefield, 
written in the form of letters. 

Dialogues on curious Subjects in Natural History. 
1816. 9 years. This is abo an instructive and 
pleasing book. It is to be regretted^ however, that 
such elementary works are, in general, not sufficiently 
reduced to the level of a child's capacity ; but parts 
may, notwithstanding, be advantageously selected by 
the mother from the foregoing, as well as the follow- 
ing books on the important subject of natural produc- 
tions, for the use of her children. . 

Mental Improvement, 10 years, A well known 
and highly approved work. 

Key to Knowledge, 1817. 9 years. A very un- 
affected, instructive, entertaining performance, and 
greatly superior to many works of the kind, where 
anecdote and example are pushed forth in a harsh 
manner, to set off the previous remarks. It is difficult 
to avoid some hard words in explanations, but it is to 
be wished that the author, in preparing a new edition^ 
which doubtless will be called for, would change 
such words as copiously, insalubrious, exudes, un- 
vitiated, volatile, &c., for others more simple. 

Charlotte Smith's Conversations. 1815. 12 years. 
An elegant, useful, and instructive work upon natu- 
ral history, manners and customs of nations, and a 
variety of other subjects. It is extremely well adapt- 
ed to youth of either sex. 

Natural History of Birds, for young Persons, by 
Charlotte Smith. 14 years and upwards. A very 
useful and entertaining work, richly interspersed with 
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mo9t i^reeable reflections and original anecdotes. 
The plan is regular and scientific, and yet perfectly 
suited to young minds of the age marked. The ac« 
companying plates are beautifully executed ; the 
poetry and selections scattered through the volumes 
appropriate and elegant. 

Natural History explained infamUiar Dialogues, by 
J. Rippingham, 4* vols, 10 to 1^ years. The sub- 
jects of these volumes are arranged according to the 
Linnsan system, but the foreign derivations are only 
very slightly alluded to. The dialogues are simple, 
short, and easy to understand^ and the whole work 
must be a very acceptable present to young persons. 

The Dem Drop (in verse J y 1816. 6, 7, and 8 years, 
A number of poems on natural history, so pretty, that 
we can only regret there are so few of this really 
useful and very entertaining kind in the collections 
for children. 

HISTORY OF PERSONS, OR BIOGRAPHY. 

Buds of Genius. 8 years. A biography in the 
form of dialogues, concerning the early lives of fif- 
teen eminent persons, of which number are Newton, 
Cumberland, Johnson, Franklin, Chapone, &c. Pa- 
rents and teachers may look with anxiety for a se^ 
quel to this pretty and interesting little volume.* 

HISTORY OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
NATIONS, OR GEOGRAPHY. ^ 

Travels at Home. 5 vols. 10 afid 12 years. A 



* The records of antiquity might be searched, and surely mo- 
dern history will afford examples of eminence and virtue ? 
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very pleasing, spirited^ entertaining work, and well 
calculated to be an assistance to a mother, in the plan 
she may adopt according to its instructions. 

Sketches of Human Manners. 9 years. A pretty 
little instructive volume. 

The Family Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols* 9 years and 
ujmards. This is a work of the highest merit, with 
sufficient attraction to rivet the attention of young and 
old. A Swiss pastor and his wife are herein described 
on « desert island with four sons ; and the expedients 
to supply their several wants are truly curious and 
instructive : added to which, there are large portions 
of valuable information in natural history introduced, 
find the whole is crowned by a noble and most im- 
pressive moral. 

The New Robinson Crusoe. 8 years, A mo9t use- 
ful delightful book for children, which has been often 
referred to. 

Prince Lee Boo. 12 years, A well known instruc- 
tive and entertaining narrative. 

Abridgment of Ancient History. 12^ years. Very 
useful for learning by heart in small pieces. 

Evening Entertainments. J. B. Depping. 12 years 
and upwards. These very useful little volumes are 
written by a gentleman fully qualified to adorn every 
subject on which he employs his pen. He has here 
given, in the form of very natural and easy dialogue, 
a great mass of information upon the manners and 
customs of the principal inhabitants of the known 
countries of the globe, and has enriched his descrip- 
tions with anecdotes, and agreeable and original re- 
marks, which' raise his reputation in this country as. 
highly as his many works in a neighbouring one have 
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done. The work must be entertaining to any grown 
person of sense or education. 

HISTORY OF KINGDOMS AND STATES, OR, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 

Mrs. Trimmers Little Histories of England, and 
of Rome, and her Ancient History, have been de- 
servedly praised and recommended in the latter part 
of this work. They are generally adapted to the ages 
of seven, eight, and upwards. 

Easi/ Lessons in the History of England. 1814. 
9 years. A generally good book, but long words are ra- 
ther too frequently used, and a few expressions occur, 
which children should not hear, or know, as Richard 
III. was cruel, treacherous, cunning, blood-thirsty, &c, 

FICTION— HISTORICAL FICTION. 

Rational Sports, 6 and ^ years. A pretty little use- 
ful work, explaining the nature of things most in use. 

Present for a Little Boy. 7 years. This book has 
been some time published. The subject is generally 
instructive, and the nxoral good. It is adorned by 
very superior engravings. 

Present for a Little Girl. 7 years* ^ A sequel to the 
former, equally happy in its plan, and successful in 
its object. 

Rational Brutes, 5 and 6 years. A number of 
domestic animals meet to hold an imaginary conver- 
sation upon the treatment of men towards them. A 
charming little book, and worthy its author. One 
sentence only in page 18, is too coarse for a little 
child's perusal. Every other part is unexceptionable. 

T 2 
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Cit^ Scen^f and Rural Scenes. 1814. 8 years. 
Short entertaining ^lescripUons are here given of 
nearly eighty engravings of the most remarkable 
objects in town and country. The work is inter- 
spersed with easy poetry, and is particularly interest- 
ing. The only fault to be observed is the length 
of some of the words. For instance, in pagie 2S, 
<' Having usurped the sovereignty over considerable 
districts!, ^c." 

Mrs, Trimmer^s Fabulous Histories* 1817. 8 years, 
A very neat edition of this valuable work was pub- 
lished by Hailes. The work itself is excellent, and 
too well known to ne^d a comment in this place. 

Juvenile Anecdotes, 5th Edition^ 1815. 7 years. 
These little volumes are well known; but as that 
which is known is not always excellent, it must be 
now observed that merit, in no ordinary degree, be- 
longs to them. Every anecdote is short, but all bear 
the stamp of truth, and convey a lesson in morality. 

Family Monitor. 1816. 8 years and uptoarjls. A 
story alternately in verse or prose, is adapted to every 
month of the year ; some of the syllables are divided 
with hyphens, which arrangement shews the intention 
of the author to make a book for young children ; j^et 
^re very long words occasionally introduced; as, un- 
contaminated, promiscuously, anticipated, &c., which 
in agreat measure defeat that object The design is very 
good, and the execution highly creditable to the writer. 

The DolL 1816. 9 years . There are many agree- 
ab],e features in this tale : and the scenes, drawn 
mostly from customs in Wales, are very instructive 
and interesting, where they do not enter upon coarse 
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description. The rough conferences between the 
school-boys and girls, page 16, are unpleasing and 
unprofitable. Twenty pages withdrawn from this 
work>. would leave it such a otie as w^ could not but 
find pleasure in presenting to our children. The 
author is a writer of no ordinary ability. 

histructive Rambles, 2 parts. 10 and 12 years. 
Very useful, very entertaining, and a very moral work. 
In one part only is a little common-place, in .the mat- 
ter of the ill-used negro, and chUd recovered from 
the gipsey. This is now hinted at, because the irida*" 
gihation and talents of the author appear to be such 
as render her equal to answer any demands for the 
substitution of other incidents and events in lieu of 
these, which may be made upon her by the public. 

PERFECT FICTION. 

Mrs. TeachtvelTs Fables in Monosyllables. 1816. 
5 or 6 years, A very pretty little book, tnd perfectly 
adapted to infant minds. 

Second Part of TeadmeWs Fables, Is equally in- 
structive and amusing with the firsts 

Teachivell^s Fables and Morals, IS [6* 6 years. As 
are nearly all the works of the imaginary Mrs. Teach- 
well, but real Lady Fenn^ so is this one, judicious, 
moral and engaging. 

The New Tom Thumb, 1815. 7 years. This cu* 
rious little production is moral and pretty. 

Memoirs of BriUante the Mouse, 1817. S years, 
A pleasingly told and instructive tale, in the style of 
the very pretty « Life of a Mouse." . 

Si r Hornbook. 1815. 8 to 12 years. A remark^ 
ably pretty little poemi but above the capacity of a 
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little child. It treats of the expedition of Sir Horn- 
book, and of his capture of all the parts of speech, 
being accompanied by Sir Launcelot's men ; a band 
twenty -six in number ; or according to the line^ : 

" Full six and twenty men there were, 

In line of battle spread, f 
The first that came was mighty A, 

The last was little Z." 

The whole is a sprightly, witty, most entertaining^ 
and, above ail, innocent work ; and such as^ in my 
opinion, might be compared for humour and plea- 
santry to John Gilpin. With a little explanation from 
a grown person, the gift of this work would be highly 
appreciated by children of eighty ten, br twelve years, 

Beauiy and the Beast, A poetical version of the 
old tale. A work unfit for children, but an enter- 
taining one for young persons of 14 or 15 years of 
age. The accompanying engravings are in a very 
superior style. 

The Ruby Ring; or, Transformation, This ele* 
gant little poem, too, would make a very pleasing 
gift for young persons of the same age. 

The Mothers Fables. 1814. 8 years. There is 
so much of excellence in this book, in which the 
moral is put first, and a very pretty fable, by way of 
illustration, aflerwards, that it would be a pity to 
hesitate upon the propriety of mentioning the two or 
three slight faults it has; especially as they may easily 
be rectified in the next edition ; by omitting the 
butterfly's lawsuit, which is full of technical law 
terms, and is not pretty ; and the poepi of cats and 
dogs, in which also there appears a flippant satire. 
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improper to lay before children. These two struck 
out, and tlie following lines, in page 77, altered to 
easier rhyme, the work would be a useful one, and 
extremely entertaining. 

<* A swan swam in a silver lake, 
And gracefully swam the swan." 
Spring Floiioers ; or Easy Lessons, 1816. 5 years. 
Tolerably pretty poems ; " you was," however, oc- 
curs several times. The language addressed to chil- 
dren should be correct, though it be easy -, and sim-. 
plicity of plan and argument should, as seldom as 
possible^ be confounded with silliness and puerility. 

The Daisy, 1816. 5 years. The like remarks 
may be applied to this little work, in which are some 
pretty stories, with rhymes, occasionally of this sort, 
'^ She cried so loud her mother came> 
To ask the reason why ; 
And said, oh Frances, fie for shame, 
Oh fie, oh fie, oh fie." 
which might be altered ^nd amended with very little 
trouble. 

Verses for little Children by a Young Lady, 1"816. ' 
5 years. Simple, moral, and pleasing. 

E. Bentley's Tales for Children. 1813. 6,8, 10, one? 
12 years. The author of this generally pretty little 
book, has greatly mistaken the capability and mental 
powers of those for whom she professes to write. 
Some parts are well suited to children, others are 
high above their comprehension. For example, in 
page 37, are the following lines : 

" In spotless purity bedight— " 
" Earnest of thousand glowing dies." — 

T 4 
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And in page S8 : 

** Thy incense to the shrine of spring — " 
" The circle of its narrow sphere—" 

which are in a very different style to the following : 

*^ Young Robert had an idle whim. 
That little boys, like ducks, could Bwim, &c." 
The work requires, and is worthy of correction. 

The Cowslip. 1817. 5 years. Pretty and inno- 
cent, but rather puerile. 

Maria J, Crabbers Tales* 1816. 6 years. Who- 
ever reads these beautiful tales, will be convinced 
that any apology from the modest writer for the fami- 
liar style she has adopted, is perfectly unnecessary. 
Her work is simple, natural^ moral, and indeed all we 
could desire in a child's book. High-flown sentiments, 
forced diction, and ambiguity of motive, are here un- 
known. All is appropriate, short, clear, and excellent. 

Stories f or Children^ by S, Hayes, 1815. ^ parts. 
Q' years. These are all moral, short, and pleasing. 

Mamma's Stories for her Little Girl. 1814. 6 years. 
Humility, disinterestedness, forbearance, and other 
virtues are here enforced by very pretty examples. 
The story of *< Fanny and Fido" is most beautiful. 

Stories by i or of Martin James. '^ 1816. 6 years. 
Shewing the advantages of integrity ; a work highly 
moral and pleasing. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. 1817. 6 years. In this 
little work, ** the Babies* Dance" is very silly. On 

• There is, unluckily, some confusion in the transcribing of this 
title, which is not, however, of such importance. 
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the contrary, "the Ants' Nest," page 31, is a very 
pretty description, and conve3ring, with other parts of 
the work, an instructive and delightful lesson. 

Some Short Stories, by a Lady, 1817. 6 years. 
There is nothing very new in these stories, but they 
are generally pretty. 

Motherless Mary. Whim and Contradiction, WaU 
ter and Herbert.*** 1816. 6 years. These tales 
bear genuine marks of the very first class of books 
for little children. All the requisites to a child's pro- 
duction are here : power to interest and awaken sym- 
pathy without titles, without vulgarity, without having 
recourse to very high or very low life^ without making 
the hero, or heroine^ exceedingly plain, or exceed- 
ingly pretty ; in short, without overstrained scenes^ 
or forced comparisons. The rich are hot desperately 
wicked, nor the poor wonderfully good. Simplicity, 
nature, and probability, are shewn in pleasing, unaf- 
fected language^ and, above all, a moral stands full 
and prominent throughout. 

In the tale of " Whim and Contradiction,"' is an 
account of a Mrs. Howard and her three pupils, one 
of whom is remarked for the foolish habit of contra- 
diction ; another for being whimsical. The progress 
of both faults is well pourtrayed, and the punishment 
justly incurred. 

" Motherless Mary," is a pretty story of an orphan 
who is protected by a poor peasant, to whom her heart 
overflows with gratitude, and who, in the end, is re« 
warded for her benevolence. 

In " Walter and Herbert," we see that precipita- 
tion and slowness are equally subversive of good in- 
tention. These are the words of the author; and 
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that they are so difficulty appears to be the only fault 
in the whole work ; they being to form a moral which 
should be plain and comprehensive. However, this 
very slight fault may be remedied by our explaining 
that it is wrong to attempt any thing in a hurry, or to 
set about it too slowly. The author of these diminu- 
tive works is, indeed, eminently qualitied to be a 
child's literary benefactor. 

Jtdia and ike Pet Lamb. 6 years. The highest 
compliment, if compliment be a pleasing .truth, which 
can be paid this little work, is to declare that its 
merit equals that of the tales spoken of immediately 
before it. 

Davy's New Hat. 1817. 7 years. A very natural 
and pretty story, excepting in the love scenes, which 
are here misplaced. 

. Familiar' Dialogues. 1816. 5 and 6 years. A 
very pretty little work. 

Always Happy. 1815. 7 and 8 years. This is 
an account of two children who are taught to restrain 
all first impulses, and to act by the rule of right, by 
which means they are always happy. It forms a good 
and moral story. 

TheMappy Sequel. 12 years. This also would be a 
pretty work, but for two or three love descriptions, 
which make it rather a novellette. Such scenes 
should be expunged from a child's book. 

Emma Nesbit. 1814«. 12 years. A very good tale 
for elder children, but unfit for young ones. It is to 
shew the force of first impressions, which are, unde- 
niably, great. Emma is* a girl inclined to be very 
curious, and a tattler ; and the habit not being suf- 
ficiently checked, she grows up with it, and is the 
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ruin of her father. The tale is very prettily told, and 
there are but one or two objections to it : the weak- 
ness of the mother^s mind, and the pert satire of one 
or two characters. The moral is good. 

The Blackbirds Nest. 1814?. 6 years. This little 
poem shews the danger of allowing ourselves to be 
tempted to commit one crime ; since that one ge- 
nerally leads to others. 

Original Poems. 7 and 8 years. This very pretty 
work is well known, and is deservedly popular. 

Mammals Pictures. 1814. 6 years. Pretty little 
poems, with a moral tolerably well enforced. 

The Infant Minstrel. 1816. T years. Moral poems, 
with the exception of one,* and very pleasingly de- 
scriptive. There are a few hard words, for which 
others should be substituted^ as blythe, lea, rpsset, 
brinded, fringed brakes, noontide, wain, &c. &c. 

Flora, or the Deserted Child. 181 1. 7 years. This 
is a pretty moral story. It rather borders upon the 
affected and marvellous, in the opening, and conclu- 
sion; but the poor ass is a beautiful incident, and 
some other parts are as exquisite. The lady who 
wrote the tale, erred only in pitching sow^e of the 
scenes rather too high for young unvitiated taste. 

Godmother's Tales. 1814. 7 and 8 years. Extremely 
moral, artless, and pretty. Not a single tale is there 
in the collection which may not be recommende^. 

The Cup of Sweets f by the same Author. 1814. 8 
and 9 years. These tales are generally pretty, but 
mferior to the Godmother's Tales. The last story in 



♦ What this is, I cannot in the least recollect, and I have not 
the work. However, the author may easily discover it. 
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this work is an unpleasing one, for it is unnatural that 
a mother should love a niece better than her own 
child ; and so bad a girl as is her own, is not interest- 
ing to a little reader, because he feels that if the mo- 
ther hate her own little offending offspring, there can 
be no appeal to another earthly friend. 

A truly bad, unprincipled child, is an improper 
picture for little children *s view. Examples of good- 
ness should preferably be given them, contrasted by 
a character shaded by faults, not darkened by crimes. 
A child occasionally failing, and recovering himself 
with some effort, is the best of all representations ;. 
but a really wicked child, or person, must remain, 
as I have before observed, unsound in principle, how- 
ever great may be his struggles to correct his mo- 
tives, and to make his actions good. And however 
such scenes^ or descriptions, be permitted in tragedy 
and romance, or their truth exemplified in real life, 
yet are such descriptions highly improper for children, 
who should never despair of alteration and amend- 
ment, but should be habituated to think that exer- 
tion will almost alwa3rs ensure success. 

Right and Wrong. 1815. 7 and 8 years, A charm- 
ing work, in the style of Miss Edgeworth*s delightful 
stories for little children. In all respects is this, what 
a child's book ought to be ; natural^ morale instruc- 
tive, and interesting, and yet within extremes. It re- 
flects credit on the writer's head and heart> and is 
worthy of passing through many editions, 

Mrs, Leycester^s School. 8 and 9 years. This is 
also a very delightful work for young people ; it pre- 
sents lessons beautifully touching and moral, and 
every character is drawn with the pepcil of nature. 
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CatOf or the Dog of Sentiment. 1816. 10 years. 
An eatertatning little book, which, in the adventures 
of a dog, enforces a lesson of humanity to the brute 
creation. 

The Parent's Offering. 1814. 2 vols, \0 years. Con- 
sists of short moral tales, written in imitation of Miss 
Edgeworth's Parent's Assistant, to which although 
they be inferior, they are, notwithstanding, very pleas- 
ing and instructive stories. There are some low 
dialogues, however, in the under characters, which it 
would be as well to shorten, but the general plan of 
the whole work is good. 

The Son of a Genius. 1816. 12, I4f, and 16 years ^ 
This most engaging tale sets forth the danger of 
trusting to talent or the natural powers, and neglect* 
ing the means of insuring a progress and success 
through self-exertion and industry. The style is not 
suited to a young child, neither are the characters; 
but a young person from twelve years, even to an 
adult, may find delight and instruction in the perusal. 
It has a fine moral, and does honour to the author's 
taste, judgment, and feeling. 

The Blind Farmer. By the same Lady. 1816. 12 
years and uptvards. This tale is second only to the 
*< Son of a Genius." The authoress in these two 
works is eminently happy in the plan, incidents, lan- 
guage and moral ; and having said thus much, in the 
most perfect sincerity, it is necessary to add, that one 
work which bears her name, in two small volumes, is 
far from being equally excellent. The little volumes 
to which I allude, may have been the early efforts of 
this generally charming writer. 

The Prize, or the Lace-makers, by Caroline Bar' 
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nard. 1817. 10 to 16. A very engaging work, and 
worthy of being placed in the child or youth's library, 
with his best authors. Nothing of the kind can be 
more interesting than the progress of this beautiful^ 
simple story, and the moral is perfect, as the con- 
clusion is satisfactory. 

The Rector and his Pupils. 12 to \6 years. This, as 
it appears, is the sequel to a tale called *' The Aca- 
demy/' which I have not seen ; if it have the merit of 
** The Rector and his Pupils," it must be, as this 
truly is, an original and very pleasing work. 

Miss Woodland's Tales. 2 vols. \^ to 17 years. 
The histories of four young ladies are here given in 
a very pleasing and instructive manner. Every tale 
has a moral forcibly pointed, the fatal effects of in- 
dolence, and of false pride, and the advantages at- 
tending a forbearing and enduring disposition are se- 
verally depicted, and the whole work is e^^tremely well 
calculated to form a valuable gift to young persons. 

EXERCISE BOOKS. 

Universal Primer, 1815. 4? or 5 years. An ex- 
cellent little hornbook, which possesses the advantage 
of a great variety of good plates. 

Easy Lessons for a Village School, 1817' 4; or 5 
years. A very similar little book in size and merit to 
that just mentioned. 

Easy Steps Jor the Use of young Children, 1816. 4 
or 5 years. A very useful little work, but which makes 
too much mention of the rod ; this notable instrument 
is spoken of, and its advantages enumerated, do less 
than thirteen times in a dozen pages. 

The Little Teacher. 1814. 4 or 5 years. Very 
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good, and well adapted to its use, excepting in the 
rules of the Humane Society, which, however admira- 
ble in their object, are out of place in a child's first 
book. 

Murray s First Book for Children. 18 15. 4 or 5 
. years. Mr. Murray's works are too well known and 
appreciated to need comment here. However as the 
cleverest of persons sometimes fail, it is as well per- 
haps to observe^ that the ** First Book for Children" 
is equally good with the last exercise book from the 
same pen for youth. 

Dialogues of one Syllable, A Sequel to the Imperial 
Primer, 1816. 4, 5 and 6 years. Short, pretty, sim- 
ple dialogues, calculated to please and interest infant 
minds. 

Mrs. Teachweirs .Spelling Book, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
A useful little book when mere orthography is re- 
quired, for the reading lessons are very few in num- 
ber, and those not of the most amusing kind. 

Mylius's School Dictionary. 1815. 9 years and up- 
wards. The words of our language most in use, are 
here selected and explained. The work is admirably 
suited to young persons. 

These works are a part only of those sent me to 
look over. WJiere I have found great merit I have 
highly praised. Those books in which I have seen a 
few faults only, I have invariably pointed them out, 
considering it a pity to condemn altogether for a few 
errors, as it certainly is culpable to praise in the mass, 
where every part i« not decidedly unexceptionable. 
The little books which presented not a few, but many 
faulty parts, I have, as I before said, returned, as en- 
tirely inapplicable, and useless to my purpose, and 
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consequently they are here unnoticed. I regret to 
say that this unpleasant duty frequently recurred 
upon me in the course of my examination, and the 
like obligations will every mother be laid under^ if 
she will but read, and use her judgment in making 
selections for her children. 

To the list of juvenile works mentioned, it may be 
remarked, that those generally which bear the names 
of Barbauld, Aikin, Fenn (or her assumed ones of 
Teachwell, &c.), Edgeworih, Trimmer, Leycester, 
Day, Murray, and a very few others, are admirably 
suited to young people of all ages. But, and as I 
have several times remarked, as the best qualified of 
writers may occasionally err in the choice of a sub- 
ject, in plan, and in language, it is a duty incumbent 
on the guides and teachers of children and youth of 
every age, to criticise the character, and to weigh the 
sentiments of even a Trimmer*s work ; and decidedly 
and boldly to reject it, though from so pure, so en- 
gaging a pen as hers, should faults be there discovered 
of too serious a nature, or in too great numbers to be 
passed over. And if a scrutiny so severe be trouble- 
some, a good parent will, notwithstanding, readily un- 
dertake it, in the hope, nay the certainty, that in this, 
and every other exertion in the path of duty, a con- 
sciousness of duty fulfilled will cheer her heart, 
though by some extraordinary fatality she fall short 
of the success she so fondly expected to command. 
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